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Treasury Makes 
Refund of Tax to 


Steel Corporation 


Settlement Announced After) 


Chairman Hawley Dis- 
closes Joint Committee 


. Offered No Objection 
Mi. Garner Voices 


- Opposition to Rebate): 


Minority Leader Says Courts 
Should Rule on Claims as 
- Amortization Value of 

quipment After War 


. The United States Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiaries have been awarded 
a refund of taxes by the Department of 
the Treasury for the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, amounting to approximately 
$33,009,000, according to an oral an- 
nouncement Mar. 14 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

The refund, part of which will be 
credited against the steel corporation’s 
taxes as shown to be on the income-tax 
return which it will file Mar. 15, brought 
to an end litigation over taxes that stood 
among the longest on record and involved 
among the largest amounts which a tax- 
payer ever has recovered from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Regarded as Favorable 


In the course of various court actions, 
the steel corpotation had claimed a re- 
fund in excess of $132,000,000, Mr. 
Mellon stated, so that the refund now 
accorded it, having been in the nature of 
a@ compromise, was regarded by the De- 
partment as exceptionally favorable to it. 

In the House, Representative Hawley 
'(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., announced that 
announced that the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, of which he is chairman, had, after 
two days’ consideration, given its ap- 

roval to the refund. Mr. Hawley also 
K chairman of the House Committee on 

Wagys and Means, . 
the same\time, Representative Gar- 
ner (Dem.,),:of Uvalde, Tex., minority 
leader of the House and ranking minor- 
ity member of Both the woxe and Means 
Committee’ and the Joint. mittee on 
Internal Revenué Taxation, announced 
ieee Pie refund ought ‘to be decided in 
e courts and not. by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the joint congres- 
‘sional committee. Mr, Garner voiced 


his~ views in a speech in the House! q 


Mar. 14. 

Qn behalf of Mr. Mellon, E. C. Alvord, 
the special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, stated otally that the 
Treasury next week will mail a check 
for approximately $16,000,000 to the steel 
corporation. The remainder of the re- 
fund will be applied to the credit of the 
corporation’s taxes as soon as its re- 
turn is formally filed, and it thus will 
pay no tax in cash this year on its in- 
come of 1929. 

: $12,000,000 In Interest — 

The refund included approximately 
$21,000,000 in overassessment plus about 
$12,000,000 in interest on the taxes erro- 
neously collected. It was explained that 
normally the steel corporation would 
have paid its taxes in four installments, 
as permitted by law, but agreed to have 
the amount credited as of Mar. 15 in 
order to accomplish; a settlement of the 
case finally. y 

The principal contentions of the Steel 
Corporation in seeking u 
through action {n the Court of Claims 
of the United States and before the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue were that the 
internal revenue agents had reduced the 
corporation’s proper allowance for amor- 
tization of war facilities and had also re- 
duced the invested capital below a figure 
which it urged was representative of the 
corporation’s assets. : 

the final settlement, the corporation 
aMepted a deduction of $48,000,000 for 
amortization of its war-time plants when 
originally it had demanded a deduction in 
this respect of about $85,000,000. 
' As to the invested capital allowance, 
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N orfolk-Washington 
Air Lighting Planned 


Pittsburgh Route to Be Ready 
For Night Flying in Six Months 


Bids fer the lighting of the Norfolk- 
Washington section of the Norfolk-Wash- 
ington-?ittsburgh-Cleveland airway will 
be opened on Mar. 31, according to an 

* announcement made by chief engineer of 
the airways division, Capt. F. C. Hings- 
burg, Department of Commerce, on 
Mar. 14. ' 

_ It was stated that the Washington- 
Pittsburgh section, will be in complete 

ration within six months for night 
ying. There will be 13 standard airway 

_ revolving beacons between the two cities 
to mark the airway for night operations, 
Capt. Hingsburg said. There will also be 
cur intermediate fields, according to 

Capt. Hingsb whose statement, as 
released by the Department, follows in 
full text: « ; 

The airways division of the Aero- 

autics Branch will open bids for the 
hting of the Norfolk-Washington sec- 
the Norfolk-Washington-Pitts- 
-Cleveland airway, on Mar. 31. 
‘ Washi m-Pittsburgh section 
will be in complete operation within six 
months for night flying. In all there 
will be 18 standard airway revolving 
beacons between the two cities to mark 
the airway for night operations, and four 
y mediate fields. In addition to these 
* inYermediate fields, which are controlled 
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the refund; 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 15,. 1930—SECTION 1 


Annulment of Radio’ Permits 


Of Universal 


RCA Says It Would Be Dam-| 
aged if Firm Is Permitted 
To Use Frequencies 


Recall and annulment of. the licenses | 
and construction permits for 26 fre- | 
quencies in the continental short-wave 
band for domestic radiotelegraph com- 
munication, issued to the Universal 
Wireless Communication Co., Inc., last 
month, is asked of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in a petition 


filed Mar. 14 by RCA Communications, 
ne, ; 


RCA, states the petition, would sustain 
a “great and irreparable injury and 
would suffer commercial and competitive 
disadvantage” if Universal is permitted 
to use these frequencies. It asks the 
court to direct the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to annul and recall the licenses 
and construction. permits awarded to 
Universal, during the pendency of litiga- 
tion involving the entire allocation of 
frequencies in the continental short-wave 
band for domestic point-to-point service 
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Revision of Petition 


To Modify. Packers’ 


Decree Is Authorized 


Court Approves Motion of 

Swift & Co. and -Armour 

, & Co. to Correct Original 
Application 


Leave to file an amended petition for 
modification of the so-called packers’ con- 
sent decree of 1920 was granted Mar. 
14 to Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. 
by Mr. Justice Stafford of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia upoff 
motion presented by Nelson T. Hartson, 
of counsel for the packers. 


Mr. Hartson, appearing in open. court, | 
stated that the partment of Justice 
and the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, an intervenor opposing the 
modification, had given their consent, to 
the filing of an amended petition, ‘but 
that Gounsel for the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Associétion, also an opposing 
intervenor, had informed him that, while 
they would not give affirmative consent 
to the motion they would not appear to 
oppose it. Coynsel for parties to the 
lecree other than petitioners were not 
present in court. 

Justice Stafford signed the order which 
granted the two petitioners 20 days in 
which to file the amended petition. 

Following yeant of the order, Mr. 
Hartson stated orally that the purpose 
of the amended petition was to remove 
any possible objection thereto on the 
grounds that the allegations contained 
therein were in the nature of Kearsay. 

“Both the Government and the gro- 
cers,” he stated, “have urged objections 
to the original petition, alleging that its 
declarations are insufficient in law to 
warrant grant of the relief prayed for. 
While the packers do not concede this to 
be a fact, it was determined to file an 
amended petition clearing up these al- 
leged faults in order to expedite the final 
hearing upon the merits.” 

he present motions of the intervening 
grocers’ associations to dismiss the peti- 
tions, he explained, raise three specific 
objections. First, that the petitions are 
insufficient in point of fact to warrant 
the relief prayed for; second, that the 
decree of 1920, being a consent decree, 
the present motion for modification must 
have the consent of all the parties to the 
original proceedings in 1920, and, third, 
that the decree of the court in the first 
instance, being a final decree, the court 
is without jurisdiction at this time to 
entertain a motion for modification. 

By amending the petition, Mr. Hartson 
declared, the difficulties presented by the 
first of these objections will be over- 
come, and the court, in the consideration 
of the motion to dismiss, will. be limited 
to the determination”of the two latter 
points, 

Frank K. Nebeker, Washington coun- 
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Plan to Consolidate 


Railways Opposed 
vv 


New England Group Dis 
cusses I. C, C. Proposal 


v 

State of Vermont: 

Montpelier, Mar. 14. 
()PPOSITION to the proposed 
consolidation of railroads was 
expressed Mar. 13 at a public meet- 
ing of the committee appointed by 
the governors of the New England 

States. 

Governor John E. Weeks stated 
that he: was not convinced that 
there is any necessity for the pro- 
posed consolidation in New Eng- 
land. Several other speakers ex- 
pressed similar views, 

Sir Henry Thornton, chairman of 
the board of Canadian National 
Railways, said he saw little good to 
be accomplished by consolidation. 


Contribution Shown 


From Supporter of 
Muscle Shoals Bid 


Union Carbide Company 
Contributed Twice to Ten- 
nessee River Fund, Mr. 
Huston Says 


A total of $36,100 was contributed by 


the Union Carbide Company, which is} 


interested in the American Cyanamid 
Company bid for Muscle Shoals, during 
the early part of 1929 to the” Tennessee 
River Improvement Association in con- 
nection with its activity in support of 
the Cyanamid Company bid, it was 
testified by Claudius H. Huston, chair- 
man of. the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and former president of the as- 
sociation,. before the Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee investigating lobbying 
Mar. 14. 

o4 Mr: Haston. paid. te smaney had heen 
given in two checks made out to him and 
entered in one of his agency accounts, 
one of about $20,000 either late in 1928 
or early in 1929, and the other of about 
$16,000 in May or June, 1929, and that 
he had paid the money in sma 
amounts to J. W. Worthington, chair- 
man of the executive commitee of the 
association. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
brought out that the Union Carbide Com- 
pany is interested in the bid of the Cyan- 
amid Company, which is embodied in the 
Wright bill (H. R. 744) now before Con- 
gress, since it would receive 50,000 kilo- 
watts of power. 

Testifies to Telegram 

Mr. ‘Huston testified that C. W. Ash- 

craft, in the employ of the American 
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teas oI 
HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 
freedom is the history we 


write every day.” 


| islative, Executive and Judicial Branchés of ‘the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF Dissent. From Any A¢TION OF THE Executive ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LeqiS.aTive Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Senate Continues |Farm Board Believes Price 
Fluctuations Can Be Reduced 


Company Asked Consideration of 


Tariff Measure 


Amendments to Paragraph 
On Hides and Leather, Re- 
served for Second Vote, 
Are Discussed 


Mr. Fess Requests 
Limit on Debates 


Senator Oddie Proposes Seale 
Of Compensatory Duties on 
Leather and All Leather 
Products 


Reconsidering in regular order items 
in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) reserved 
for second votes, the Senate on Mar. 14 
reached hides, leather and shoes, among 
the most controversial subjects in the 
pending measure. 

When the hide and leather paragraph 
(1530) was called up, Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, proposed rates of 
4 cents a pound on green hides, 8 cents 
on dry hides, with a scale of compensa- 
tory duties on, leather and leather prod- 
ucts. In Committee of the Whole the 
same hide rates had been rejected, 37 to 
30, and the whole hide and leather para- 
graph had been restored to the free list, 
where it now is, on a motion of Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 46 to 28. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
offered as an amendment to the Oddie 
proposal, 5 cents on green and 9 cents 
on dried hides. In Committee of the 
Whole, these rates were rejected 39 to 31. 


Time Sought for Vote 

Efforts by Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, majority whip, to secure a limita- 
tion of debate on the Oddie amendment 
to one hour for each Senator or to fix the 
time for a vote at noon Mar. 15, failed. 
Throughout the day’s session, Mr. Fess 
had'| been proposing and securing unan- 
imous consents for limiting the debate 
on various items from 10 to 15 minutes. 

The Oddie amendment would levy 14 
cents a pair and 10 per cent ad valorem 
on boots and shoes or 6 cents and 35 
per cent on shoes. not in chief value of 
leather. On bovine sole, belting, harness 
or welting Ttathsit,.the duty.would be 
6 cents a‘ pou ind 10 ‘per cent; on 
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pint Hearing Urged 
Joint Hearing Urge 

hi ee ¢ 

On Prohibition Cases 


Liability of Putthasers of 
Liquor Involved in Pend- 
ing Litigation 


The Department of Justice on Mar. 34 


Cyanamid Company, had conferred with | asked the Supreme Court of the Unite 
him in Washington, D. C., sinc he be-| States to pass the case of United States 


came chairman of the national commit- 
tee ‘of the majority party, and to the 


v. Norris, No. 555, just filed, until Apr. 
28, and to assign it for argument with 


following telegram addressed to him,|the case of United States v. Farrell, 


dated Sept. 16, 1929, from Col. J. W. 
Worthington: 


assigned for Apr. 14, the two cases, in- 
volving attempts to convict alleged pur- 


“Ashcraft coming over tonight very! chasers of liquor. 


probably to see you. Was urgent to see 
me but I was too unwell. Hope you will 
not find it convenient or necessary to see 
him but ‘if you do tell him nothing. If 
he learns of plans we have discussed he 
will blow them up.” 

In regard to the last statement in the 
telegram, the witness said that Col. 
Worthington probably regarded Mr. Ash- 
craft, as a representative of the power 
group. Asked by Senator Black if the 
association had tried to keep the Ala- 
bama Power Company and the associated 
power companies from getting Muscle 
Shoals, Mr. Huston said that he had 
“never fought against anybody getting 
Muscle Shoals” but that he may have 
advocated another proposal than that 
favored by the power companies. 

Some of the power companies took 
exception to the association’s activities 
7.) 
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Twelve States Have Adopted 


Auto Responsibility Measures 


Radio Qualifying 
Statute Is Passed 
\ Vv Vv ° 
New Jersey Bill Awaits 
Governor’s Signature 
j v 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Mar, 14, 
RaAvio broadcasting — stations 
hereafter established in New 
Jersey will be requited to secure 
certificates of convenience and 
necessity from the board of public 
_utility commissioners if Governor 
Morgan F. Larson signs a_ bill 
which has been passed by both 
shouses of the legislature. 

The measure was - introduced 
following a suggestion by ~Gov- 
ernor son that some form of 
State control be established, the 
governor herving received com- 
plaints that high-powered stations 
were interfering with reception, 


The bill exempts municipal sta- 
tions. i ” 


Committee Considering Bill! 


For National Capital Told 
» Results Satisfying 


Twelve States ae adopted in whole 
or in part the so-Called motorists’ finan- 
cial responsibility law sponsored by 
the American Automobile Association, 
George Offutt, of Washington, general 
counsel of American Automobile Associa- 
tion, told the subcommittee on_ streets 
and highways of the House District Com- 
mittee, Mar. 14, in urging favorable ac- 
tion upon a bill (H. R. 4015) to provide 
for financial responsibility of motorists 
in the District of Columbia. This bill, it 
was explained, is based upon the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association measure. 
It was pointed out to the subcommittee, 


|of which Representative Stalker (Rep.), 


of Elmira, N. Y., ig chairman, that the 
bill would nemiry District motorists to 
demonstrate their financial ability to pay 
future judgments up to $5,000 for deat 

or injury to one person or $10,000 for 
death or injury to more than one person 
in the same accident and up to $1,000 for 
property damage, following conviction of 
a major traffic offense. It would further 

ee mmm 
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The first of these two cases: involves 
the question of whether the purchaser 
of liquor can be found guilty of a con- 
spiracy to transport. The respondent, 
a New York resident, had ordered liquor 
from a “bootlegger” in Philadelphia and 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania held him guilty of 
a conspiracy to transport. Upon ap- 
peal, however, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit held that the 
purchaser could not be guilty of such 
an offense. \ 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Claude R. Branch presented the mo- 
tion. 

The Farrell case involves the question 
of whether the purchaser of liquor is 
guilty of a substantive crime under title 
II, section 6, of the national prohibition 
act. The lower court quashed the indict- 
ment on the ground that section 6.applied 


solely to persons holding permits to sell | 


‘Control of Holding Companies 


liquor. 
The court took the Government’s mo- 
tion under advisement. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
To Spend Large Sum 


Budget Calls for Expenditure 
Of $100,000,000 in 1930 


The Pennsylvania Railroad proposes to 


spend nearly $100,000,000 during 1930 in|‘ 


its road and equipment budget, according 
to an application filed Mar. 14 with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell bonds to a value 
of $60,000,000. 

The bonds are to be gold debentures. 
running 40 years, and paying interest . ° 
4% per cent, according to the applica- 
tion, which sets out further that they 
are to be sold at 92 per cent of par and 
accrued interest to Kuhn, Loeb Com- 
pany, of New York City. 

Proceeds, according to the application, 
will be used to furnish funds for neces- 
sary additions, betterments and im- 
provements to and. upon the railroad’s 
property, additional equipment and facil- 
ities, reimbursement of its treasury for 
similar outlays for capital expenditurés 
heretofore made, and for other corporate 
purposes. 

The application declared that the 


| Pennsylvania Railroad has approved a 
} road and equipment budget which pro- 


vides for capital expenditures amounting 
a 
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Bay State Changes 


Civil Service Rule 
vv 
Preference Given Persons - 
With Dependents 


v | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mar. 14: 

USPENSION of the civil service 

laws in favor of persons with 
dependents is provided under the 
terms of a bill enacted Mar. 13 by 
the Massachusetts Legislature and 
signed by Governor Frank G. 
Allen. 

The legislature received 24 hours 
previously a request for such leg- 
islation from the governor. The 
bill as passed reads as follows: 

Until May 15 in the current 
year, the commissioner of civil 
service, on receipt of a request 
from the head of any department, 
board or commission of a city or 
town for laborers, in the classifted 
labor service, shall, in certifying 
eligible applicants for positions in 
such service, give preference to 
persons so eligible who have one 
or more persons dependent upon 
them for support; provided, that 
in giving such preference veterans 
having such dependents shall be 
preferred over other persons so 
eligible for employment and hav- 
ing such dependents. 


American-Philippine 
Steamship Service 


Is Given Approval 


Establishment of Line From 
San Francisco to Manila 


Endorsed by Postmaster, 
* With Three Other Routes 


Establishment of a new, American- 
Philippine steamship service between San 
Francisco-and Manila Has beer: approved 
by the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, the Post Office Department an- 
nounced Mar, 14. “Simultaneously, the 


Department ‘also announced that three}. 


additional ocean mail routes have been 


approved. Bids for transporting ocean 
mails over the four routes will be opened 
by the Department Apr. 30. 

All contracts are to be in accordance 
with the terms of the 1928 merchant 
marine law and are to become effective 
July 1, 1930. 


Combination Service 


Specifications, which the Department 
also made public, call for the construc- 
tion of new tonnage. The route between 
San Francisco and Manila calls for a 
combination cargo and passenger serv- 
ice with vessels to cost approximately 
$8,000,000. On this latter route the con- 
tractor must furnish a bond of $100,- 
000 to perform service. 

Postmaster General Brown has al- 
ready awarded contracts which involve 
new ship construction of over 200,000 
tons. The Postmaster General, accord- 
ing to the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, “will not, un- 
der any consideration, permit the simple 
awarding of mail contracts that do not | 
provide for new tonnage.” 

Mr. Glover also referred to other ac- 
complishments of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in an effort to stimulate shipbuild- 
ing and relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

The three additional routes are be- 
tween New Orleans or other Gulf ports 
to Duala, West Africa; San Francisco by 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao 
or Taku Bar, at option of contractor to 
Dairen; San Francisco by way of 
Shanghai and Hong Kong to Saigon; and | 
an San Francisco to Manila, thence to} 

ebu. 





Scales to Consumer Not to 


Be Raised by Marketing 
System, Is Claim 


The Federal Farm Board believes that 


farmers can build up a cooperative sys- | ’ 4 ‘ 
| serve Bank’s Action Will, 


| Board that will reduce fluctuations in| 


tem of marketing with the aid of the 


prices of farm products, yield the 
farmers larger incomes and yet not raise 
prices to consumers of farm products, 
according to a bulletin made public by 
the Board on Mar. 14. 

The bulletin consists of answers and 
general questions most commonly asked 
concerning the activities of the Farm 
Board in administering’ the agricultural 
marketing act. No attempt is made to 
answer questions concerning marketing 
plans for handling any particular farm 
crop, 

Excess Output Called Waste 

In answer to the question, “What would 
be the effect on consumers of agricultural 
products of farmers limited production to 
harmonize’ with demand?” it is pointed 
out that the Board operates on the theory. 
that production in excess of normal r.ar- 
keting requirements is waste and the de- 
velopment and maintenance of ‘a condi- 
tion of stability with regard to produc- 
tion and price will benefit consumers as 
well as producers. 

The Farm Board, according to the 
letin, is prohibited from making any loan 
that, to quote the agricultural marketing 
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Uniform Traffic Laws 
Are Recommended for 


All American Cities 


Standardized Regulation Is 
Advocated in Report to 
National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety 


Increasing density in automobile reg- | 


istration afd travel in the United States 
is making uniformity and standardiza- 
tion. of Te laws@and ordinances a 
greater ssityithan at any time in the 
past, if waS announced by the Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Regulations of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety which met, Mar, 14, at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
consider questions of uniform regulation. 
The national conference is an advisory 
body created by President Hoover in 1924, 
while Secretary of Commerce, and is now 
under the chairmanship of Secretary of 
Commerce Robert P. Lamont. 
Recommendations to Be Submitted 
Recommendations of the committee, 
based upon a thorough and careful ‘con- 
sideration of the subject of State and mu- 
nicipal statutory regulation, it was \an- 
nounced, will be submitted to the third 
national conference on street and high- 
way safety which has been called by Séc- 
retary Lamont to meet in Washington at 
the end of May. 
* The committee, it was stated, emphat- 
ically declared for the -itmost practical 
uniformity in both State laws and the 
traffic regulations of towns and cities. It 
was pointed out that the approaching 
tourist season will increase’, measurably 


the number of out-of-State ‘cars in all | 


communities. ° 

The problem of congestion, and the 
necessity for active effort on ‘the part 
of all communities to reduce the haz- 
ards of accidents and fatalities, the com- 
mittee believes, has put forward the 
question of uniformity of statutory and 
regulatory ‘enactments as one of prime 
importance before the country. 

In discussing the work already accom- 


lished in this direction, Col. A. B. Bar-| 


er, director of the conference, pointed 
out to the committee that the recom- 


mendations toward uniformity as found) 


in the uniform motor vehicle code and 
the model traffic ordinance advocated by 
the conference for the last six years 
have accomplished far-reaching: results, 


4.] 
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Sought in New York Legislature 


Extended Jurisdiction Is| 
Sought fer Public Service 


- 

| 

1 
Commission 
| 

P State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 14. 


A bill to extend the jurisdiction of the | 
public service commission over holding | 
companies, management and service cor- 
porations and all other affiliated interests | 
deriving any revenue from operating util- 
ities other than dividends gn stock and in- | 
terest on bonds has been introduced in| 
the legislature by Senator Knight, chair- | 
man of the commission on revision of the 
law, and Assemblyman Stone, vice chair- 
man. 

The provisions of the bill include any 
person or corporation “exercising any 
substantial influence over the policies or 
actions” of an operating utility. 

ions Cited 

Every corporation having “one or more 
officers, or one or more directors in com- 
mon with a utility corporation,” and, an 
owner or chain co-owner of 10 per cent 
of the voting stock of a utility, fall within 
the category of “affiliated interests.” , 

' The bill gives the Commission access 
te’ the accounts of all these affiliated in- 
terests and requires all management and 
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Clean-up of Road 
Signs Conducted 
; veyv 


Pennsylvania Removes and 
Relocates Billboards 


v 


Commonwealth, of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Mar. 14. 
ESULTS of a recent signboard 
clean-up campaign along Penn- 
sylvania highways have been re- 
ported to the chief engineer of the 
department of highways, Samuel 
Eckels, he announced Mar. 13. 
Signs to the number of 21,519 were 

removed, it was stated. 

. “For several years,” Mr. Eckels 
said, “we have had an agreement 
with the oe companies to make 
periodical clean-ups, removing un- 
sightly, illegal and bothersome ma- 
terial. The report menti re- 
moval of 25 signs obstricting 
scenic views and relocation of 13 
others. Daubs and tattered post- 
ers were scrubbed off and at many 
locations weeds and rubbish were 
cleared out. The improvement is 
noticeable.” 


bul- | 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


1853—1857 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 22%, 


‘Low Rediseount 


| Rate in New York 7 


Said to Aid Trade 


Comptroller Pole Expresses 
Opinion Results of Re- 


| Be Largely Psychological 


‘Member Banks Rate 
| Change Is Doubted 


|House Committee Told De- 

crease Was Probably Made 
| From Desire to Ease Minds 
| Of Business Public 


| The effect of the change in the redis- 
; count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
| of New York, from 4 per cent to 3% per 
| cent, meweunees Mar. 13, will be <r 
| psychological, in the opinion of John W. 
Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, as 
expressed Mar. 14 at the hearings ‘on 
| branch, chain and group banking being 
| conducted by the House Committee on 
| Banking and Currency. 

| Mr. Pole made the statement in re- 
| sponse to questions from Representative 
| Brand (Dem.). of Athens, Ga., as to the 
| effect generally on business of changes 
|in the rediscount rates of the Federal 
reserve banks and the effect, specifically, 
which might be expected to result from 


| the change this week. 


| The Comptroller explained that he did. 
not speak officially for the Board, but 
that in his personal opinion a salutary 
effect, psychological in character, might 

| be expected to flow out of the action 


taken by the New York Reserve Bank. 
Doubts Immediate Effect 

| He stated that one factor in the de- 
crease was probably a desire to create a 
little easier feeling in the minds of the 
business public, and give some assurance 
that there would be eontinuance of low 
|rates for money. He doubted, he stated, 


5 


| that the reduction would be reflected in | 


| any immediate or substantial. way in the 
rates charged on loans by member banks. 

Mr. Brand asked if it were not true 
| that the Federal Reserve Board had the 
| power to adopt a policy that would per- 


| mit it to contrel the price of farm prod- 
| ucts and ather. ec ities? . The Comy 
ere sthted that the policies and ac 
tions of the Board might be factors in 


j the situation affecting prices and that. — 


j rate changes might have an influence off 
prices. 

The effect of any action on the part of: 
|the Federal Reserve. Beard or reserve 
|banks would depend in any given case, 
| ke said, on the condition of the country. 
jat the time. 


| Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 


| Canton, Pa., inquired as to whether the ~ 


| rates of rediscount were fixed by the re- 
|serve banks or by the Reserve Board. 
|Mr. Pole stated that the initiation of 
rate ‘changes came from the reserve 
banks. and that the Board. either ap- 
proved or disapproved the chafges pro- 
posed. B 

He stated that not to his knowledge, 
since he has been a member of the Fed-. 
eral Reserve vo-rd, has there been any 
| initiation of a rate change by the Board. 
and that he is not aware that the Board 
has eve: :uggested a change to one of 
| the regional banks. 

Lowest Since 1927 
Mr. 


| that the present rate at the New York 
bank is the lowest it has been since the 
Summer of 1927 and asked if a similar 
| stimulation, to business and speculation 
| might be expected from the adoption of 


| the present rate as that which followed © 


| the 1927 low rate policy. Mr. Pole re- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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By New York Institutions. 


State of New York: 

Albany, Mar. 14, 
The total resources of institutions un- 
| der the supervision of the State banks 
jing department on Dec. 31, 1929, 
| amounted to $18,318,122,000, an increase 
of $2,010,274,000 during the year, ac- 
cording to a special repoxt submitted to 
Governor Roosevelt Mar.'14 by Joseph 
A. Broderick, superintendent of banks. 





‘Unemployment Study 


_ .Favored in Bay Staite, 
| 4 


McFadden referred to the fact © 


Gain in Resources Reported | 


' Committee Proposes Inquiry. by 


Legislative Group ; 


Commonwealth of Massachusettsz.— 
Besten, Mar. 14, 


is proposed in, an order submitted to the 
legislature by the house committee om’ 
| State administration to secure facts 


tion now prevalent throughout the Comy: 
monwealtH” and to consider means 


| ployment and to business depression. __ 
The committee presented the pro 
jorder after considering a petition for 
| the appointment of a special commiss 
|to . investigate means of pro’ 
holders of real estate against unwar- 
ranted losses by reason cf depetcieaay 
} values consequent on changes in indus- 
trial, economic and social. conditions 
another petition for the appointment | 
a commission to rehabilitate the tex! 
|cities and* towns by devising ways 
|means of introducing diversified ind 
tries, and a petition for a committee 
collect facts relating to unemplo : 
The proposed legislative amit 
directed by the order to 
house on or before May 





A special joint legislative committee 


| “pertaining to the unemployment situas )% 
o 
| bettering conditions dve to such unem= © 





Senate: Continues Consideration Interested Firme: 
‘ ‘ / 4 { ; a ee 

Of Tariff on Hides and Leather) ow >: 3). Gd jy 
Senior Fenn Seeks Limit on Debates and Mr. Oddie Asks r ei ae 


_ Compensatory Duties on Leathér 
Union Carbide Compaity: 


ee 


The Congress of the [Onl Opewors 
_ Uhited States... | Nortirheopen 
oe aig ot: le “Take Cargo Case 


“Bat oe 


i 
a 9.07 
Prehibition 


~ 


Law oe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Proceedings of March 14, 1930 


puse. Committee Told of|t 


” Pledge to Upheld Act; 
Soot ohne toc 
acting Legislation 
teh 
Reminding the House Judiciary Com- 


mittee that “both major parties ‘had 
+ set up platforms to uphold the prohibi- 


aye 


J 


i: 


tion amendment at the last national 


coriventions,” Raymond Robins, a wel- 


fare worker of Chicago, opposing bills 


~ to repeal or modify .the Eighteenth 
“. Amendment Mar. 14, said that the “wet 


bills” will not ‘be passed by, Congress 
because the country is becoming drier in 


sentiment. 4 
Mr. Robins asserted that there are five 


reasons why prohibition had come to this 


~ country, as follows: (1) the moral of 
* America seeking a better human life; 


(2) the close of the frontier and the 
farban movement; (3) the extension of 


b general education and scientific knowl- 
». edge; (4) the rise of the living standard 


and the means of healthful recrea%ion be- 
cause of the eight-hour day, and (5) the 


‘automobile and other mcedern develop- 


ments of the machine age. He also said 


that the legalized liquor traffic helped to 


kill itself by law vivlation and political 
corruption, 
Others Also Appeared 
Besides Mr. Robins, others "who ap- 
ved in defense of the Eighteenth 
Amendment were John Callahan, former 
chaplain of Tombs Prison, New York, and 
present head of the Hadley Rescue Home 
on the Bowery, New York; John R. Mc- 
Intyré, superintendent of the Whosoever 
Gospel Mission, Germantown, Pa.; John 
W. Hembold, superintendent of the Res- 
cue Mission at Camden, N. J.; Frank Dip- 
1, superintendent of the Brotherhood 
Mission of Philadelphia, and H. R. White, 


™~ seer 


’ he 


f Mar. 14. 


Chair laid ‘before the 
Senate, for 


ations Comm & Message © the 
President containing “a supplemental 
estimate of $50,000 for the Customs 


Senator Bthgham (Rep.), ofsCon- 
necticut, moved to reconsider the ‘vote 
by whieh rates of existing law on wrap- 
per tobacco been restored, fn har- 
mony to ‘House opposition te increases. 
His motion was rejected, 43 ‘to 27. 
(Details on page 1.) 


& 

ENATOR BLEASE (Dem.), of South 
Caroli said that ‘postmasters in 
South Carolina are ag. fot their 
appointments. Josep . Tolbert, of 
that State, has in the hands of 
the Postmaster General, he said, pledge 
eards signéd by postmasters and a fre- 
ceipt ftom one of them in return for 

$33 paid. 

“I am chafging-that they are mak- \ 
ing these people pay for positions as 
postmaster in South Carolina,” said 
Senator Blease{ “I am calling upon 
Postmaster General Brown and Presi- 
dent Hoover to stop it.” 

Mr. Blease said he, was making this 
statement because certain nominations 
were soon céming up to the Senate. 

“Somebody in the Post Offite Depart- 
ment is getting money from South 
Carolina,” he reiterated. . 

Senator Blease called attention to 
lobbyists sitting in one of the reserved 
galleries, “who,” he said “were sig- 
naling Senators and motioning them to 
go outside the chamber.” 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
chairman of the committee which in- 
vestigated patronage in South Caro- 
lina and othér Southern States, said 
a report of that investigation would be 
filed Mar. 15. 
bring 


The Senaté~ 


‘convened at 11 a. m. + his ch 


before the cothmittee,” said 
Senator McKellar’ ({Dém.), of Te 
‘néssee, member of the Committe, sa 
he Was sofry the material had’ not been 
brought before the Patronage Com- 
AN AMENDMENT offered by Sena- 

-tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, re- 
lating to’ mica, was considered. «( 
tails on page i.) 

A mes8age from the House asked a 

on the first ¥ bill. 
Conference was to on the mo- 
tion of Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, Appropriations Committee 
chairman. 

The” following conferees Were ap- 
pointed:.Senators Jones, Hale. (Rep.}, 
0.” Maine; Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado; 
Overman (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
and ae (Dem.), of Alabama. , 

The Watson amendment on mica was 


adopted. ; 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of  Mis- 
alae Proposed rates of 6 cents a 
pound on fmiaple stigar and 4 cents a 
pound oh maple syru 

The Senate rejected an amendment 
to the Committee of the Whole rates 
on maple sugar and syrup and re- 
jected also a motion to reconsider the 
vote, 

& 


GENATOR MeNARY (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, asked to have printed in The 
Congressional Record the copy of a 
speech on farm relief by Senator De- 
n Rep.), of Illinois, 
_ Upon vequest of Senater McNary the 
journal was a ved. 
Action on rates by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole was concurred in. 
An amendment providing two rates 
on_ firecrackers was agreed to. 
_ Discussion of the tariff was con- 
tinued in night session. 


ee: ct 


terests Compro- 
mise Differential Now in 
Effect Is Prejudicial 


\ 

The. protracted céjitroversy between 
coal operators of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
on the north, and those in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tetinessee, on the 
south, over the differential on coal ship- 
inetits t6 Lake Erie ports is again before 
the Interstate Commetce mission. 

The northern operators filed a com- 
plaint Mar. 14, which alleged that the 
present rates on soft coal from the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio fields to port destina- 
tions for water t¥ansshipment, are un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial to the 
northe: fields aad unduly preferential 
of their southern competitors. 

The complaint, in effect, reopens the 
entire lake cargo coal rate controversy 
which has oceupiéd the attention of the 
Commission for a considerable period of 
years, and apparently was settled Dec. 
31, 1928, when the so-called “compro- 
mise” tariffs became éffective. These 
tariffs provided a 35 cent per ton differ- 
ential in favor of the northern fields. 


Seek 45 Cent Differential 

The original differential favoring the 
north was 25 cents per ton, but this was 
later changed by the Commission to 45 
cents per ton. Considerable soeeruvanay 
arosé, the matter was taken to court, a 
the compromise differential of 35 cents 
was fixed upon. ‘This differential has 
been in force since the close of 1928, but 
the ‘petition of. the northern fields filed 
in complaint form, seeks & return to the 
45 cents differential. 

The so-called compromise tariffs on 
lake-cargo coal went, into effect at mid- 
night Dee, 31,.1928, the Commission hav- 
ing voted on that date not to suspend 
the tariffs filed during August, 1928, un- 


| leather, 4,6.cents a sqfare foot and 


side uv leather 5.2 cents a square 
foot 10, per cent;. on. calf. for, 

manufacturing 3.6 -cents a square foot 
and 10 pér cent and on Weholstery 
per cent, :The basket clanse.for all 
other bovine leathers is: 6 
and 10 per cent. ‘ ; 
» Mr. Oddie poses 17% ‘percent on 
oat and kid leather and 15 per cent on 
reptile leather. Embossed or decofated 


leathers would bear 5.2 cents a square. 


foot and 10 per cent. 
Tobacco Paragraph . 
Stands as Written 


‘cénts & pound 


Opening discussion on the tariff, Sena- 


tor Bingham (Rep,), 
asked unanimous) ¢onsent for the recon- 


of Connecticut, 


sideration of thé attion of the Senate 
in restoring the present Jaw on wrapper 
tobacto $2.10 per pound on unstemmed) 


and $2.75 on stemmed. (Par. 601.) 
House rates on wrapper tobacco, which 
Senator Binghain f red, are $2.50 on 
unstemmed ard $3.15 \on stemmed 
wrappers, 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
supported the proposal. Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, favored the 
tetention of the present law, He sai 
he would not object to any rate on 
Sumatra we’ however high, but 
Gpposed any higher rate on 
wrappers. 

é Bingham motion for reconsidera- 
tion of the tobacco pafagraph was de- 
feated on a record vote, 43 to 27. 

Senator Watson YRep.), of Indiana, of- 
fered an amendment to the paragraph on’ 
mica (par. 208) to strike out the entire 
parnqrers and substitute a new para- 
graph. The Watson amendment was 
adopted, 36 to 32. It follows in full text: 

“Par. 208 Mica, unmanufactured) 
valued at not above 15 cents per pound 


| 


avana) House rates aré 


| 


| 


4 cents per pound; valued at- above 18: 


cents per pound, 4 cents per pound, and 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

“Mica, cut or stamped to dimefisiéns, 
shape, or form, 40 per ‘centum ad valo- 


twelve teri-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, 265 per cent ad valorem; overt 
twelve ‘ten-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, 40 per centum ad valorem; 
films and splittings cut or stamped to di- 
mensions, 45 per centu-1 ad valorem; 
Mica plates and built-up mica, and all 
man res of mica, or of which mica 
is the Componept material of chief value, 
by whatever name known, atid to what- 
ever use applied, and whether or not 
narhed, déscribed, or provided for in any 


other paragraph of this act, 40 per 


centum ad valorem; ufitrimmed phlogo- 
pite miea from which rectangular pieces 
not exeeeding in size 1 inch by 2 inches 
may be cut, 15 per centum ad valorem; 
mica waste and scrap, when valid. at 
not more than 5 cents per pound, 25 per 
eentum ad valorem; valued at more than 
5 cents per pound, it/ shall be classified 
as’ mica, unmanufacthred; mica, ground 
or pulverized, 20 per centum ad valorem,” 


Plan to Reduce Rate. 
On Maple Sugar Rejected 


_ Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, proposed rates of 6 cents a pound 
on maple sugar and 4 cents on maple 
syrup. The Committee of the Whole 
levied rates on these commodities of 8 
and 514 cents, respectively, while the 
existing duties are 4 cents on both the 
sugar and the syrup. The respective 
Y% nts and 5 cents. 

By a vote of 42 to 27 the Senate 
sarerins sae Harrison peupeesl. 4 7 

motion to reconsider was defe 
40 to 26. ns 

The Senate agreed ‘to an amendment 
offered by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, providing a rate of 25 cents 
@ pound on firecrackers over 1%. inches 
in length and over one-fourth inch in.di- 
ameter, and 8 cents-a pound.on all other 
firecrackers, 

In night session Mar. 18, the- Senate 
eliminted, by a vote..of 382 to .29, lan- 
gu insterted in. Committee of the 
Whole by which all: fabfies in the piece, 
containing 15 per cent‘or more in weight 


Contributed Twice to Tefi- 
-nessee River’ Fund, ‘Mr. 
Huston Says’ oO" 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
in support of the Cyanamid bid when 
they were contributors ‘to the assoeia+ 
tion, the witness added, “I said there 
were not strings attached to any mohéy 
given the association.” tA. Py 

Mr.. Huston denied that Col: Worth- 
ington had suggested that contt 
be secured from the Union Carbide Com- 
pany rather than the American ‘Cy- 
anamid pany because the " 
Company was not prominent in the bill, 
- Senator Black asked about a letter 
from Col, Worthington to Mrs ects, ia 
which appeared the statement: ese 
vower ambushes have ceased to have any 
respect for Ceetey? or facts or nierite.of 
the case.” The letter : stated alsop it 
think in ‘the end the Farm Bureau. 
endorse the Cyanamid offer. We: have 
got them in a hole,” .Mr. Huston. teati- 
fied that he could not explain. the ‘state- 
ments. ; é 
Contents Not: Recalled a 
Replying to questions fs to a ter 
to him from’ Col. Worthington ‘dated 
Aug. 26, 1928, in which had been) en- 
closed a copy of a letter writtef to 
Lawrence ,Richey,, now a secretary to 
President. Hoover, Mr. Huston said he 
did not recall the contents of the ‘letter 
wreelstithg bin in previous teésti- 
plauining reference is 
sony to the effect that President Hoove 
and he had_ not agree in regatd *to 
Muscle Shoals, Mr. Huston said he has 
favored the Ford offet for Muscle Shvais 
and the Cyanamid bid, while Mr. Hi r 
has not felt that the “proper offer has 
— been brought forth for Muscle 
joals.” ‘ 
Mr. Huston..said it was his own, feel- 
ing that the Government can never 


“l regret the Senator’ didn’t 
erate Musele Shoals successfully, - He 
pointed qut that the Government-has a 
jarge investment in Muscle Shoals and 
that some disposition should be made 


of wool, would be dutiable, under. appro- 
priate provisigns of the wool :schedule as 
Hse” or in cWief value of wool” (par. 


rem; mica films and splittings; not cut 


der which rates were to be increased 20 ; p 
or stamped to dimensions: Not above 


reseatth secretary of the fact-finding | 
cents per ton from the northern fields. 


committee on law enforcement, in Con- | 
necticut. | 


The House of Representatives 


go into effect by the Commission over 


E 


« 
a 


2 


Pd 


3 


- 


Mr. Robins said that “prohibition came 
by the most definite Anglo-Saxon and 
American method.” | 

He told the Committee that it was thé 
longest drawn out fight and discussion in 
American history, beginning with the 
first temperance agitation in Boston in 
1826 until it finally became a national 
issue. 

Prohibition, he said, began ‘with local 
options in towns and villages, then coun- 


ties and then States, until 23 sovereign | 


ibited i by | 
Commonwealths had prohibited hquor by | sheal 20 minutes following Mr. Gar. | 


State enactment. It then became a na- 


tional problem, he continued, because wet | 


States would not allow the dry States 
to remain dry; because the liquor traffic 
would not play the game; becase any 
social problem of such far-reaching effect 
involving all the people is ultimately 
forced to yield to national consideration 
and treatment. 
« Statement -Is Endorsed 

* Mr. Robins recalled that when he was 
runni for the Senate from Chicago, 
that 7 was asked by artisaloon 
interests to support the passage of the 

ghteenth Amendment, but that he re- 
fused because he did not believe in it. 
However, he stated, he has changed his 


attitude because he has observed it and 
concludes that it is the best thing fo 


the peopl. : 


He indorsed the statement of Presi 


# dent Hoover in which the President said: 


= “No individual has the right to determine 
* what law shall be obeyed and whet law 


* shall be enforeed. 
we rigid enforcement is the surest guarantee 


+ 
w 
* 
a“ 
~ 
o 
“ 


= has been increased lawlessness in Amer- | 
There is an increase of crime in} 


“ 
= 


~ 
& 


t! 
a 
~ 
Sl 
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~ 


~ 
= 


~ 
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= of its repeal. 


fof 


If a law is wrong its 


If it is right, its enforce- 
ment is the quickest method of compel- 
ling respect for it.” 

“It has been claimed,” Mr. Robins con- 
tinued, “that because of prohibition there 


ica. 
our Nation, but this is not local, it is in- 
creased throughout the world. 

“Here is the aftermath, a backwash 
of the Great War, millions of the youth 
reat nations, taught to disregard 
the life and property of the alien, now 
allow their appetites and greed for gain 
te free dominion under a wave of force 
ahd disregard for law and authority.” 


Bowery Improved 


Interrogated by several members of the 
Committee Mr, Robins said that he did 


» not consider enlargement of powers of 
* court commissioners as an abridgement 


* 


~ 


. 
2 


of jury trial, and he said that he believed 
the best method of enforcing the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is to follow the sug- 
gestion of the President to follow the 
recommendations of the Law Enforce- 


* ment Commission. 


~ 





HE HOUSE met at noon Mar. 14, 
Representative Watson (Rep.), of 

Langhorne, Pa., secured consent to 
speak 20 minutes. Mar. 25, in connec- 
tion with the 100th anniversary of the 
independence of Greece. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, was 
given permission to speak for 30 min- 
utes, Mar. 

Representative “Montet (Dem.), of | 
Thibodaux, La., received consent to 


ner, Mar. 20. 
+ 

EPRESENTATIVE Wood (Rep.), 

of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of | 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
called up the first deficiency appropri- 
ation bill (H. R. 9978) and moved dis- | 
agreement to all Senate amendments, 
and to urge a conference. The aniend- 
ments include $100,000,000 for the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board’s fund for leans 
to farmers to supplement the $150,- 
000,000 appropriation heretofere made. 

Minority Leader Garner said that 
Representative Tucker (Dem.), of Lex- 
ington, Va., had said he wanted to 
discuss the Federal Farm Board. As 
Mr. Tucker was not on the floor, Mr. 
Garner said he svould not care to hold 
upysending the bill to conference. / 

Representative Byrns’ (Dem.),. of | 
Nashville, Tenn., suggested that Mr. 
Tucker be allowed time later. Repre- 
sentative Wood, in charge of the bill, 
agreed. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was sent to conference. Representa- 
tive Wood announced there would be 
a conference later in the day. 

The Speaker appointed the follow4 
ing conferees: Representatives Wood, 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich.; 
Wason (Rep.), of Nashua, N. H.; 

yrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Buchanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex. 

A 

REPRESENTATIVE Nelson (Rep.), 

of Madison, Wis., discussed “the 
Philippines and the Japanese bugaboo.” 
The Sue that Japar. wotld take 
over the ilippines when free is 
wholly groundless, he asserted. The 
suggestion, he said,,is part of “the 
natural and clearly understood propa- 
ganda of certain business interests 
conducted to cloak commercial desires 
to exploit and hold the Philippines in- 
definitely,” he declared. 

Mr. Nelson said the Philippines 


=could and would become a member of 


the League of Nations; that its neu- 
trality would be guaranteed; that the 
ct of the United States, Britain, 
rance ahd Japan for peace in the 


independent Philippines, and that #a- 
pah would not risk Americah enn.ity. 
To take over the Philippines, Japan 
would but increase its present. colonial 
problems, he said. 

ry 


EPRESENTATIVE GARNER dis- 
‘ussed the $33,000,000 tax refund 
to the United States Steel Corporation 


| for the taxable years 1918, 1919, and 


1920. He criticized the methods of 
consideration of refunds, and said there 
ought to be created a committee to in- 
vestigate tefufds. (Disctssion on 
page 1.) 

On motion of Representative Parker, 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole for consid- 
eration of the Parker motor bus bill 
(H. R.’ 20288),’ Representative Lehl- 
bach (Rep.); of Newdrk, N. J., pre- 
sided. Reading of the bill for amend- 
ments was ‘begun. (Discussion on 
page’ 3.) ; ‘ 

A message from the Senate- ar 
hotinted that the Senate insisted on 
its amendments to the first deficieney 
bill (H. R. 9979); had agreed to a con- 
ference, and had appointed as conferees 
Senators Jofies (Rep.), of Washingtoh; 
Hale_(Rep.), 6f. Maine; Phipps (Rep.), 
of Colorady; - Overman (Dern), of 
North Carolina, and Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia. 

Consideration of the Parker motor- 
bus bill was resumed. After discuss. 
ing varneee amendments, the Commit. 
tee of the Whole arose and reported 
it had come to*no conclusion. ; 
, The House then, at 4:56 p. m. 
journed until noon Mar. 17. 


Honors for Federal 
Scientists Considered 


Bill to Provide for Medals Be 
fore House Committee 


» ad- 


The House Committee on the Library, 
at an open hearing, Mar. 14, heard wit- 
nesses in support of the bill (H. R. 
7501), to provide for a medal of honor 
and awards to civil employes of the Gev« 
ernment for distinguished work in aci- 
ence. 

7 Representative Griffin (Dem.), of New 
York City, sponsor of the bill, thought 
the best plan for this award is to ai- 
vide it into two classes, one for out- 
standing contribution to science and the 


The 35-cent differential, was allowed to | 


the protest of the northern coal opera- 


tors. 

In 1927 the Commission prescribed 
rates which gave thé northern district a 
differential of 45 cents per ton under the 
rates from the south, after which the 
railroads serving the sotithern fields 
— to reestablish the former differ- 
ential of 25 cents by reducing their rates 
20 cents per ton. After investigation 
the Comniission ordered cancellation of 
this. proposed reduction, Whereupon the 
southern operators obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining enforcement of the Com- 
misison’s order of cancellation. The case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but was later dropped 
with the fixing of the 385 cent. per ton 
differential. 

The 20 cent per ton reduction made by 
the southern carriers. in defiatice of the 
Contmission and armed with a court in- 
junction, was met by the northern roads, 
which also redticed rates 20 cents per ton, 
thus reestablishing the 45 cent per ton 
differential on an even lower level of 
rates than that required by the Commis- 
sion, and a@ rate-cutting war loomed be- 
tween the~rival sections. During the 
Summer of 1928, -however, the matter 
was apparently settled with the filing, by 
the southern earfiers of the 35 cent per 
ton differential compromise tariffs, al- 
though the —"* roads objected to 
this differentia? 

The petition filed by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal ffic Bureau and that 
of the Ohio operators are practieally 
identical. 


Smithsonian Institution; Dr. 

ugh §. Cumming, Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, and Dr. R. S. Pat- 
ton, Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
testified in support of the bill. 

The join resolution to authorize $200,- 
000 appropriation for participation in 
célebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis (H. J. Res. 239) 
was also considered. Representative 
Bland (Dem.), of Newport News, Vaz, its 
author, testified in support of the bill. 

A bill (H. R. 9412), for a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt, to commemorate his 
leadership in the cause of forest conser- 
vation, was considered. Representative 
Leavitt (Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., 
sponsored it. 

Other bills discussed were: H. R, 9284, 
by Representative Moore (Dem.), of 
Fairfax, Va., for monuments to mark 
the birthplaces of former Presidents of 
the United States, and H. R. 4814, au- 
thorizing a monument to commemorate 
the services and sacrifices of Indian 
soldiers in South Dakota, advocated by 


tetary, 


Increase in Fares 
Before Suit Denied 


Railway Company Is Refused |, 


Order Pending Hearing 
On Rates 


A preliminary injunction a 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, the effect of which 
would have been to allow the plaintiff 
street railway lines to charge pending 
suit the rate which the Commission fe- 
fused to authorize ‘after extended hear- 
ings, was’ denied Mar. 14 by Justice 
Wheat of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbin in two cases of! the 
Capital Traction Company. and _ the 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany v.. Public Utilities Commission o 
Bie Dini of Columbia, Nos. 50618 and 


Th a memorandum opinion Justice 
Wheat explained that the railway compa- 
nies “assert strenuously that the present 
rates which have been in effect for a 
number of yéars are so plainly confisca- 
tory, while the rate which they ask is so 
clearly proper, that there ought to be no 
doubt of it.” 

Justice Wheat concluded, however, that 
the situation represented by counsel for 
the railways was not so free from doubt 
as to require the granting of a prelimi- 
nary injunction before a full hearing of 
thé case in which the companies seek a 
higher yate. ; 

he Commission, it is stated in the 
opinion, also moved‘to dismiss the bills, 
but this motion was denied. 


Loss of Work Due 
To Iliness Studied 


One of 10 Workers Said to 
Lose Eight Days Yearly 


One man ot of every 10 lost eight 
or more consecutive days annually from 
sickness or nonindustrial accidents, ac- 
cording to restlts of a study of 35 groups 
over an eight-year period, made public 
Mar. 14 by the Public Health Service. 
The investigation was in charge of Dean 
K. Brundage, associate statistician of the 
Public Health Service. A summary of 
the conclusions follows in‘ full text: 

- Reports from a group of about 36 in- 


| 


After this action, Senator ‘Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts submitted an 
amendment as a substitute for the lan- 
guage stricken out announcing he would 
propose it at the proper time. . This 
amendment reads as, follows: 
ee: 1122. Fabrits (except print- 
rape ine cylinder lapping in chief 
value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, 
containing 15 per cent or more in weight 
of wool, but not:in chief. value thereof, 
and whether or not more specificially 


A 


tae the | provid@for, shall be dutiable, as follows: 


“That proportion of the duty on the 
article, computed under this schedule, 
which the amount of wool bears to the 
entire weight, plus*that proportion of 
the duty on the article, computed as if 
this paragraph had not been enacted, 
which the weight of the component ma- 
terials other than wool bears to -the 
entire: Weight”) | o 958! “aad 

By a Vote of 84 td 32; the Seriate ‘ap- 
proved an améndment offered by Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, reducing 
the minimum duty on rayon filaments 
frém 45 to 40 cents a pound (par. 1801). 
Just prior to this action, an amendment 
by Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
to make the minimum 88 cents was Ye- 
jected, 38 to 31. 

At the suggestion of Setiator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, the Senate 
struck out language placing a duty of 5 
per cent on pulpboard in rolls for tise 
in the manufacture of wallboard, thereby 
throwing this commodity under a duty 
of 10 per dent (par. 1413), ; 


United States Attorney 
For Montana Confirmed 


The nomination of Wellington D. 
Rankin to be United States attosney if 
the. district of Montana, was confirmed 


by the Seriate Mar. 12, during a night 
session. Action was taken on the motion 
of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of ‘Montana, 
acting “minority leader. 


{ have’ a better effect. ~' 


délay in sending you copy of letter, 


and you may think it uses language 


of it. 


Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, announced orally later in the day 


that Mr. Huston would be asked ‘to ap- 


ar before the committee in. Mar. 
18, and that W. B. Bell, resident of the 
American Cyanamid Company, also 
would be called. 


The letter of Col. Worthington, in 
which reference was made to Mr. Richey, 


follows: 


Support Thought Possible | 
Dear Mr. Huston: Please overlook-the 


“i 
inal'to Mr, Richey, as we agreed: The 
letter may read to you as rather foolee, 
is imprudent to-put in a fetter, Set ¥ 
thought was to make’ it very intimate 


and not intended for any ’s eye, ex- 
cept yolirs with the hope that. it, will 


I -bolieve thet: it may be, yet “barely 
possible to get Maj, Stahlman to sup- 
port® Mr. Hoover; and failing in that I 
feel rather confident it can be arranged 


with him that the Banner taken fight- 


ing position in favor ‘of Smith but 
a course of neutrality:and friendliness 
to Mr.’ Hoover. Of course I don’t know 
who is going to handle this matter, if 
anything is done at all about it, with 
Maj. Stahlman, and I am going to’ watch 
my step so as not to make any Cross- 
circuits, . , ? 
The’ original bore the pencil notation 
you will note on the first page of copy. 


Subcommittee Named 


To Study Naval Planes 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
author of ‘a resolution (S. Res. 235) for 
an investigation of naval planes and their 
merits as compared with ‘those of forei; 
countries, will head the naval affairs sub- 


‘committee to inquire into the’ matter. 


of Colorado, 


Senators Waterman (Rep. , 
yoming; are ~ 


and Sullivan (Rep.), 0 
also on the: subcommittee. 
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dustrial sick-benefit associations and 
company relief departments showed thal, 
cases of sickness and nonindustrial iné 
juries causing ‘disability for eight: con- 
secutive we a s of longer occurred 


other for acts of heroism in the eatise 
of science. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director, Bu- 
reau of Standards; Dr. C.’G. Abbot, Sec. 


Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, 8. Dak: 

e Committee took no action on any 
of these measures.- “* 


* He also stated that he did not be-| 
» lieve the problem would be an issue today | 
* if it were not for the metropolitan news- 


g Papers and liquor interests aiding in President Feels Naval 
* nullification policies. Those who do most S 


» of the drinking in this country he placed Conference Is Advancing 

* in the classes of the “very bottom and ’ 

$ the very top.” President Hoover, it was stated orally 

® Telling that the Bowery in New Yorkjon his behalf at the White House Mar. 

. ® is being “made over,” Mr. Callaham said! 14, feels that the five-power naval con- 

% that he has observed great good that|ference in London is making progress 

‘ has come to that settlement since prohi-|towards an agreement for a reduction of 

a\ bition. He said that the old dives are| naval armaments despite the pessimistic 
® passing away, and thete is none “in| reports from London. 

bi existence in the Bowery today. “I have| President Hoover, it was annouhced 

* seen hundreds of men different today yorally at the White House Mar. 14, has 

than they were before prohibitfon,” he| received a message from the American 

-said. “Now they have nice homes, radios, }Qommission to Haiti, headed by W; Cam: 

* automobiles, and a little savings in the|eron Forbes, of Boston, stating that they 

bank,” he said. |had reached an agreement with Presi« 

Conditions Said to Be Better | Gent pone regercing - oer 

ET ee sith | Planning for elections of a successor 
The other witnesses, connected with) cident Borno. No further details re+ 


Pacific could be extended to cover the 
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1,000 men during the period 1921 to 
1928, inclusive. This figure may under- 
state to some extent the real: incidence 
of disability lasting longer than one 
week, because sick benefits are usually 
dented for certain diseases and for ili- 
ness of any. kind under certain circum- 
stances as explained abeve, 

Respiratory diseases Were teported as 
the catise 6f 42.4 per cent of the casés; 
digestive disefises, 13,5 per cent; and-ex- 
ternal causes (nonindustrial accidents), 
9.8 per cent. These three grow » accord- 
ingly, atcounted for nearly = geht 
of the cases for which sick benefits were 
pec by associations reporting to the 

nited States Public Health Service. 


Commerce Report Shows Increasing 
Activity in AU Branches of Aeronautics 
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T% sole purpose of The United States 
hensive record of the daily activities 


Statistics Show Last Year’s Growth in Aviation Made Many 
Large Gains Over 1926 


A comparative table of aeronautics 
data compiled by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce shows 
that there has been an increase of over 


18,000,000 miles flown in 1929 over 1926, 
In £026, 4,313,087 miles were flown -by 
all operators, while in 1929 the estimate 


ily is to present a complete and compre- 
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increased to 97, The number of passen- 
ger operators showed an increase from 
6 in 1926 to 31 in 1929. 

The total revenues of all operators in 
1926 was $765,649, while in 1028 this 
figure was $8,349,817. The amount re- 
ceived in 1929 was not shown, The aver- 


passenger-mile rate, however, was up influenza. or 


‘rescue missions in various sections of | 
ithe country, 
shave noticeably 
‘whereas before the enactment of the pro- | 


| Packers to Revise Petition 


testified that conditions 
improved, and that 

bition laws numbers of drunkards used 
to creat disturbance in their missions, 
now there is seldom an occurrence of 


that sort. 


Mr. White, who said that he has been | 


* studying conditions in Connecticut for 


years relative to the enforcement 
1 laws including prohibition, said 


garding the agreement were made pub 


|tic at the White Heuse. 


To Modify Consent Decree 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


sel for the New York firm of Breed, 
Abbott & Morgan, who represent the 
Associa- 


was placed at 22,000,000 miles. It was 
also shown that the daily average in 1926 
was 11,830 miles while in 1929 this figure 
was estimated to be 60,273. ; 
The number of passengers carried in 
1929 was about 44,000 more than in 1926. 
It was revealed that approximately 160,- 
000 passengers were carried in 1929, 
while only 6,782 were carried in 1926. 
The amount of express and freight car- 
ried increased from 1,733,090 pounds in 


id conte both in 1926 and 1929, The 
value of the 128 airplanes in service and 
reserve in 1927 amounted to $1,838,462, 

The number of ens increased to 326, 
valued at $7,000,000 in 1928, and to 825, 
valued at about $12,000,000 in 1929, ac- 
cording to the statistics, The number of 

ijots employed in 1927 was 107, and in 
1929 about , it was shown, 

Fifty planes were exported in 1926. 
according to the figures—63 in 1927, 162 


In the respiratory 
rippe continues to bé of outstanding 
importance, accounting for 57.8 per cent 

of the respiratory cases in 1928, com- 
red with 560 per cent during the peri 
021 to 1928. 
The frequency of disability on account 
of respiratory tuberculosis was lower in 
1928 n in'any of the preceding years 
of record, 

Five of the nine years covered by ‘the 

record were marked by inftuenza epidem- 
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in 1928, and 864 in 1929. 

The total exports, including airplanes, 
engines, and parts, in 1926 were valued 
at $1,027,210; $1,903,583 in nt ~ ed 
723 in 1928, and $9,202,385 in 1929. 

The tote! value of all air products was 


National Wholesale Grocers’ 
tion, confirmed the attitude of the asso- 
ciation, as stated by Mr. Hartson to the 
court, in the matter of opposing the 
amended petition,. He explained orally 
that, under agreement, between counsel, 
the preset motioh to dismiss the’ peti- 
tion will stand as effective against the 
amended petition; but, if the amended 
petition presented facts necessitating 
further objections, a new, or at least a 
supplemental motion, will be made at 
the proper time, 


ics, In the other four years the winter 
ineidence of influenza or grippe was of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, 

Relatively low sickness rates were 
found qgmong men employed in the iron 
and steel industry. An exception was the 
ate for pneumonia, hm ee ars to be 
dbout 60 per cent higher n among 
other industrial cmpliyen, as a. whole, 
Data for a study of the incidence of pneu- 
monia by occupation in the steel industry 

ve been collected and are being ap- 
alyzed, ; 


‘ e 
of al 
the prohibition laws are no more 
ult to enforce than any other, and 
t conditions within the last three or 
years have been better. 
He said that studies of the youth prob- 
em as it relates to prohib¥ion shows 
f t prohibition has not affected youth 
\ rsely, in either the high schools or 
p s which he has observed. 
The hearings will be continued Mar. 
by was announced by Chairman 
cal m (Rep.), of. Philadelphia, Pa. 


1926 to shows 2,000,000 in 1929, aecord- 
ing to the figures. The miles of mail 
airways increased from 8,039 in 1926 to 
26,597 in 1927, The average mail {n- 
come per seheduled round trip was $206 
in.1926 and §994 in 1928, the figures for 
1929 not being available, it was brought $17,694,905 in 1926, and approximately 
cut. i : : , ,$200,000,000 in .1929. There were 

The miles of airways in operation in-|cohcerns engaged in the air industry in 
creased from 8,404 in 1926 to 14,561 in| 1926, and 1,500 in 1929, The Govern- 
1928, and 26,597 in 1929, according to the} ment consumed 532 airplanes in 192%, 
table. There were 18 lines in operation! 621 in 1927, 867 in 1928, and about 700 
in 1926, while in 1929 this number had; in 1929, it was brought out, 
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at the rate of .5 cases. annually 
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tion Offered by Joint Committee, Mr. Hawley Avers 
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RCA Says It, Would Be Dam- the corporation accepted the compromise and let the courts.of this countr Standardized Regulation | Is, 
offer of the Treasury for an invested | it,. and 4 
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Cash in Treasury 
a : a 
Temporarily Low 
vv 
Daily Balance Under Any 
Figure in Half Century 


v 


(PHS balance of cash in the gen- 
~ eral fund of the Treasury Mar. 


10 a. m.—Senators Goff (Rep.),. 
Hatfield (Rep.), of West Virginia, ¢: 
Subject of conference ‘not. announced. 

10:30 a.m. to 12. m.—The Presiden 
‘met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet 
are held regularly on Tuesday and 
day of each week.) 


setth 
c Remainder ‘or day: Engaged 


pe commission in’ an order 


aged if Use of Frequencies, ee ee Oe maaaaOe tee “come 


_-/In, Point-to-Point Service 
Should Be Permitted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in competition with the established tele- 
graph services. 

At the direction of the court, the Com- 
mission, must file its answer to the peti- 
‘tion Mar. 15. The acting general coun- 
sel, Duke M. Patrick, will file the answer. 
In its petition RCA points out that the 
Commission on Feb. 17 adopted an order 
whereby approximately 70 per cent of 
the, original grants of continental chan- 
nels among the four successful appli- 
cantzsy Universal, RCA, Press Wireless, 
Inc., and Western Radio Telegraph -Co., 
‘could be licensed, but subject to rigid con- 
ditions. ‘It announced it had evolved the 
plan, and at the same time could reserve 
‘the’ 7% frequencies ordered held up by 
e: court of appeals when it granted a 
‘Seay order in the continental case on Dec. 
‘7, 1929; on application of two companies’ 
which had been dénied outright their er- 
quests for channels and which had ap- 
pealed to the court. 

The petition contends that although 
RCA, under the order, was to be accorded 
14 of the -20 frequencies allocated it in 
4 mber, 1928, these were not delivered. 
Uitiversal, however, on Feb. 21 it states, 
had delivered to it the‘licehses for the 
26 frequencies, but that neither RCA nor 
the two other companies were given li- 
censes pursuant to the order. 

On Feb. 25, the petition continues, the 
Macka’ Radio and Telegraph Company 
applied to the ‘court for a stay order 
again.t the action of the Commission, 
contending that all available frecuencies 
for “omestic service would be disposed 
of vnder it, and that consequently there 
would he ro cha _..cls available should the 
court reverse the Commission’s decision 
denying the Mackay application for fre- 
quencies for such use. This petition was 
gYantcd-and a stay order issued. 

The RCA points out that the order 
was ° sued after the Universal Company 
had been given the actual] licenses and 
construction permits and before RCA, 
Press Wireless, or Western Telegraph 
had rec ived them. 

“Appellant states,” the petition adds, 
“that it had no knowledge of the sign- 
ing of the said licenses-and/or construc- 
tion permits until after the granting by 
this court on the request of the Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co., of the second 
stay order. 

“Appellant says it has received no 
licenses or construction permits under 
said order dated Feb. 17, 1930, and has 
been informed by the Commission that 
none will be issued to the appellant and 
no more to others until further orders 
of this court.” 

The petition recounts the history of 
ite short-wave litigation, and empha- 
sizes that there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of continental short-wave channels 
available to enable the granting of all 
of the applications to .create domestic 
.radiotelegraph networks to serve the 
“public. 

Following the issuance of the stay or- 
der Dec. 7, on application of the Inter- 
city Radio Telegraph Company and the 
Wireless Telegraph and Communication 
Co., says the petition, the Commission 
issued no licenses or construction per- 
mots until Feb. 17. 1930. 

On the date, it is brought out, the Com- 
mission, “notwithstanding the existence 
of the stay order,” issued an order re- 
serving 77 frequencies for subsequent al- 
lotment if the court should so decree to 
the Intercity and Wireless companies, and 
authorized them to the Universal of li- 
censes for 26 of the 40 frequencies origi- 
nally allocated’ it. 

“At the same time the Commission au- 
thorized the issuance to this appellant 
of construction permits and licenses for 
stations that would use 14 frequencies, 
-contingent, however, upon appellant con- 
senting to the cancellation of licenses of 
many years standing covering the use 
of five frequencies at Rocky Point, N. Y., 
and. Kahuku, Hawaiian Islands, in appel- 
lant’s international service. 

“The Commission also authorized to be 


_ issued to Press.Wireless, Inc., construc- 


tion permits and/or radio station licenses 
for the use of 14 frequencies, and to the 
Western Radio Telegraph Company for 
the use of six frequencies.” 

In this order,’it is stated, the Commis- 
sion made clear that the construction 
perntits or licenses in each case might be 
cancelled or annulled by the Commission 
without previous notice. , 

On Feb, 21, according to the. petition. 
the chairman of the commission signed 

he construction permits and licenses to 

respective parties as authorized in 
the Commission’s order of Feb. 17.” 
: “Appellant states that upon. informa- 
tion and belief, on Feb. 21, immediately 
after the signing‘of the permits and/or 
licenses authorized under the. Commis- 
sion’s order of Feb. 17, aforesaid, thé 
Universal Co, engied to and had deliv- 
pered to it by the Commission licenses for 
26 frequencies which had been signed 
that day in its behalf under that order, 
and that the Universal Company has or 
is about to initiate public domestic. point- 
to-point communication. service under 
said licenses between various cjties in the 
United States.” 

Without annulling the licenses of per- 
mits,,issued Universal, compliance with 
th. stay order on the Mackay applica- 
tion Became impossible, save by giving 
to one party named in the Commission- 
er’ order the whole advantage thereof 
while denying to the others including 
this appellant, all the advantages of said 
trdér,” according to. the RCA. 

RCA, the.‘court is ‘tokd, “urgently 
necds and requires domestic facilities, 
not only for domestic telegraph competi- 
tion, but as well to serve its international 
circuits.” . . 

It is inconsistent with the exercise 
of the appellate jurisdiction of this court 
pending these appeals, continues the peti- 
tion, that licenses shall be issued to one 
perky. and not to the others involved 
n the order of, the Commission. 


New York State Gators 


Grade Crossing Removal 


State of New*York: 

Albany, Mar. 13, 
The elimination of 17 grade crossings 
ia Dunkirk, N. Y., at an estimated cost 
of $3,600,000 is directed by the public 
ssued 

vr. 13, 

Fifi 

trac 


of the crossings are over 
the New York Central Rail-: 


en 


tion’s original contention having been 
for $1,900,000,000. 

In each instance, Mr. Alvord explained, 
the Treasury was confronted with de- 
cisions of many courts and the Board of 
Tax Appeals in arriving at the final solu- 
tion to, the problem, These decisions for 
the most. part were favorable to the 
Treasury, he said, yet there was one 
which was directly tin point and which 
the Treasury could not overlook although 
the decision was adverse to the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 

Mr. Alvord said that the steel corpora- 
tion had shown a conciliatory attitude 
throughout the 12-year negotiations ahd 
litigation, and the Department was repre- 
sented as being entirely satisfied with 
having brought an end to the contro- 
versy. 


Pending Lanvsuits 
To Be Dismissed 


The corporation’s suits. now pending in 
the Court of Claims, will be dismissed, 
Mr. Alvord said the Treasury had been 
advised. . 

The total refund, in exact figures, is 
$33,555,356, Chairman Hawley said in his 
statement. 

Mr. Garner in a statement said that 

“refunds and credits have reached a 
staggering figure in the past few years 
and the time has come when some method 
should be devised to assure ’that such 
cases are given proper consideration.” 
' “The United States Steel Corporation 
tax refund settlement for the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920,” Chairman Haw- 
ley said, “involves-the difficult questior 
of invested capital and excess or war 
| profits taxes, which were then part of 
the. revenue law. The refund to this 
corporation purposes an aggregate of 
$21,000,000. in round numbers, as prin- 
cipal, for the three years, with interest 
of approximately $12,000.000 added, mak- 
ing the total of some $33,000,000. 

“The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has devoted two days 
this week to the inquiry into this mat- 
ter and has decided not to disturb the 
settlement proposed by the Treasury 
Department. . The settlement is consid- 
ered favorable to the (United States.” 

Mr. Hawley added that under the law 
all internal revenue tax refunds in ex- 
cess of $75,000 must be referred to the 
Joint Committee for consideration and 
that. the 50-day period allowed for that 
purpose before a refund becomes effec- 
tive expires. Mar. 15. 

Minority Leader Garner, in his state- 
ment, assailing the present methods of 
granting such refunds, said: “The time 
has come when some method should be 
devised to assure that such cases are 
given proper consideration, 

“Thé United States Steel Corporation 
alone,” he added, “has been allowed over- 
assessments totaling $97,717,848 for tax 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, includ- 


ing the award of $33,555,356 which is 


about to be made by the Treasury. These 
figures include interest the Government 
is obliged to pav on overassessments.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury approved the proposed 
$33,555,356 refund to the steel corpora- 
tion several weeks ago, it was explained, 
and then submitted the matter to the 
Joint Committee for its advisory consid- 
eration, as required under the law. 

Mr. Garner made public at his office a 
new list of current overassessments of 
other companies of’ which he had been 
advised by Mr. Parker. In this list, giv- 
ing overassessments in excess of $1,000,- 
000 for the period from Jan. 1, 1930, to 
Mar. 12, 1930, there appeared the fol- 
lowing: 

“January, 1930; The Philadelphia com- 
pany and subsidiaries, Philadelphia, Pa., 
(1917 to 1923, inclusive) $2,562,798; pub- 
lic service corporation of New Jersey 
and subsidiaries, Newark. N. J. (1918- 
1922, inclusive), $2,285,509. 

“February, 1930; estate of Paul 
Brown, St. Louis, Mo. (1927), $1,333,409; 
United States Steel Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries, New York (1918-1920, inclu- 
sive), $21,555,358; F, W. Woolworth & 
Co., N. Y. (1917-1921, inclusive), $1,177,- 
356; and F. W. Woolworth & Co., New 
York (1922-1926, inclusive), $1,385,574. 

“March, 1930: None to Mar, 21.” 

Mr. Garner told the House the Steel 
Corrcration is able to pay every collar 
it owes this Government and surelv the 
Government is eble to pay every doNar 
due the corporation. “Why, then,” he 
asked, “do we approve a settlement made 
which n the record shows that it was 
through concessions made upon the part 
of the Government and the Steel Corpo- 
tation sittine opposite each other at the 
table—Mr. Gary and Mr. Mellon—trad- 
ing cn your money and my money and on 
the « ey of the stockholders of the 
United States Stéel Corporation?” 

“T say,” he added, “go into 


Augusta, Ga., Gas Rate 
Reduction Enjoined 


District Court Halts Orders of 
State Commission 


Atlanta, Ga.; Mar. 14.—A temporary 
injunction against the establishment of 
lower gas rates for the City of Augusta, 


Ga., was granted Mar. 11 by Judge Sam- 
uel H: Sibley in the District Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia. 

The petition for injunction was filed 
by the Georgia Public Utilities Company 
against the public service “commission, 
which had ordered new rates to become 
effective Mar. 15. 

The' old rate of $1.85 per 1,000 cubic 
feet for the first 10,000 cubie feet used 
each month was reduced by the commis- 
sion to $1.40 per 1,000 for the first 2,000, 
$1.20 for the next 3,000, and $1 per 1,000 
for all in excess of 5,000 cubic feet. per 
month. The company claimed these rates 
to be confiscatory, asserting they would 
not yield a reasonable return upon the 
investment, which was placed by the com- 
pany at $2,500,000. 


road and two over the Erie Railroad. 
This is the third largest eliminaticn 
ject ever ordered by the commission, 
t was stated at the commission’s office 
Eliminations ordered at Syracuse and 
Elmira are larger in scope and cost than 
the work to be done at Dunkirk, - 

The order was issued after a: large 
number of hearings and consideration of 
various as to do away with the exist- 
ing grade crossings. 


he courts ; 


vote a $25.000 fee to a special attorne 
té shbechie to settle once’and for ail 
in’ this country the ‘issues involved in 
the matter of the largest’ taxpayer iy 
the United States. And when the courts 
have . settled it, the country would ac. 
quiesce and be satisfied. even if we should 
pay $10,000,000 more than we would pay 
ow. t 


#Representative Collier - (Dem.), o 
Vicksburg, Miss., called attention »: the 
cases of the United Cigar Stores and 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Co. In. the 
former case, he said, the Court of Claims 
rendered an opinion and an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion was rengeréed on almost 
the same state of facts by the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Case. 

He said that if the United Cigar Store 
case had been tried and adjudicated two 
years ago, nearly all of the trouble and 
trading in this Steel Corporation case 
would have been eliminated. 

Mr. Garner replied that throughout 
this country, it has been commented that 

cases have been prepared, connived at 
|} by the Department of Justice, instigated 
{ the Treasury Department, to set upa 
theory and a rule by which the larger 
taxpayers of this country. would secure 
refunds and reduction in their obligation 
for taxes in the future. 

“I wish I had the power to write a 
aw in view of some of these court 
decisions, undertaking to make each man 
and each corporation pay according to 
its*‘ability to pay. I would like to see 
some of these attorneys representing this 
Government, compelled to eat their own 
words or. else make the people whom 
they undertake to serve while drawing 
salaries from the United States, pay 
more taxes, it may be. than they ought 
to pay, because I would make that law 
rather severe on those who have been 
avoiding taxes in the past,” he said. 

epresentative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore. asked how the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works managed to carry on or 
delay the refund of taxes from 1912 to 
the present time. Mr. Garner replied 
that he hoped the chairman would at 
some time explain to the House how it is 
that the Baldwin Company can go back 
to 1912 and get a refund for that year 
when all of the other taxpayers seem to 
be barred by the Statute of Limitations, 


Mr. Garner Criticizes 
Tax Refund Methods 


Mr. Garner criticized the tax refun 
methods. He quoted from a reset 4 
L. H. Parker, chief of a ste of exv-ris 
of the joint congressional committee 
to the members of that committee.’ 

According to Mr. Garner that report 

showed the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
figured an amortization of $48,136,472 
for the United States Steel’ Corporation 
for losses as the result of war facilities 
required by the Government during the 
World War. This amortization, deduct- 
ible from the corporation’s: income, is in 
part responsible for the tax refunds. or 
credits. 
_ He told the House that the amortiza- 
tion figure had fluctuated; how in 1923 
it had been figured at $55.000,000; how 
after the Couzems Committee investi- 
gated the Treasury, the Treasury “engi- 
neers” determined upon $19,400,000" as 
the amortization, in 1926; two years 
later, $22.650,000; and later, in 1928, al- 
tered again to $32,193,000; and now, he 
said, the final determination of amortiza- 
tion figured is $48,136,000; almost back 
to the original determination. , 

Representative Collier (Dem.), 





of 


ber of the joint committee, asked Mr. 
Garner if it was not true that the United 
States Steel Corporation “is the greatest 
taxpayer we have,” 

“Unquestionably the largest individual 
taxpayer in the United States,” Mr. Gar- 
ner replied, 

Mr. Collier then recalled to Mr. Gar- 
ner ‘that during the executive meetings 
of the joint committee there was not 
present a single Senate member of the 
joint committee and that during 8&5 or 
90 per cent of the time most of the ma- 
jority members from. the House on the 
committee were absent, the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Hawley, holding their 
proxies for voting, 

Mr, Garner agreed. He said Chair- 
man Hawley had the votes of. all but 
one of his house majority colleagues on 
the committee, all this, he added, show- 
ing how little consideratign was given 
this matter of $33,000,000 refund to the 
greatest of all individual taxpayers, 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, asked on what authority 
proxies can be given for voting on: the 
joint committee. Mr, Garner replied it 
was a courtesy that existed in the com- 
mittee for the accommodation of its 
members whose minds already are made 
up on the subject. 





, for one would be willing to |_ 


Vicksburg, Miss., also a minority mem- | 


National Conference on 


Street and Highway Safety, 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and that even where the measures have 
not been adopted in their entirety, many 
provisions and features of them are in 
force in a large proportion of the States 
and cities of the country. / 

“The need is to make the uniformity 
more comprehensive,” Col. Barber de- 
clared. “The question is one of the most 
rressing .in the field of traffic handling, 
and with probably a keener public inter- 
est attached to it at thi« time than at 
any other’period in recent. years.” 

During much of the day the committee 
engaged in a discussion of fixed speed 
limits by statutory regulation. Some of 
the members of the committee expressed 
the belief that the speed umit should be 
that which is safe and reasonable under 
traffic and highway conditions, while 
other members of the committee de- 
clared that a fixed maximum speed limit 
is still a necessity under existing traffic 
conditions. 

Dr. H. C, Dickinson, chief of the heat 
and power division of the Bureau ot 
Standards, a member of the committee, 
pointed out that “no regulation works 
perfectly in congestion. The man at the 
wheel must look out for the other fellow. 
Common courtesy is the most necessary 
requisite in safe use of the highways. 
Safe and careful driving is not limited to 
a speed limit in miles, but to existing 
conditions of the road and of the trafiic 
at the time.” 

Capt. C. D. Farmer. of-the State high- 
way patrol of North Carolina, expressed 
the belief that a maxirhum speed limit is 
still an essential part of traffie regula- 
tion. 

“Until the examination and licensing 
of automobile drivers has become univer- 
sal in this country, I do not feel that a 
maximum speed limit can-be safely aban- 
doned.” he said. We do not have a 
driver’s license law in North Carolina. 
Any person, regardless of physical con- 
dition or ability, can drive an automobile 
in our State. That is true in other 
States as well. 3 

“T feel that until a driver’s license is 
required in all States and provision is 
made for determining the physical fit- 
ness of an individual to handle the wheel 
of a car, the fixed maximum speed limit 
should not be abandoned.” 

The adoption of traffic lanes on cross- 
country roads of sufficient width to carry 
more than two lines of traffic came up 
for discussion. It was pointed out that 
with th> widening of many existing high- 
ways there is adequate room for more 
than two lines of travel. - 

Prevailing tendencies of drivers, it was 
declared, is to gravitate toward the mid- 
dle of the road, and in this way, reducing 
the use of the highway to a single line 
of traffic moving in each direction. 

The suggestion was made that lanes 
should be marked on such highways, 
either by continuous lines of adequate 
width apart, or by placing “mushroom” 
tacks at given intervals along the high- 
way. 

Employment of lanes, in the opinion of 
many members of the committee, would 
serve the purpose of relieving traffic 
congestion on many heavily traveled 
highways. 


Investigation of Texas State 
University Oil Leases Asked 


| State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 14. 

, Investigation of State university oil 
leases and the handling by the university 
regents of oil royalty funds ‘is asked in 
a resolution submitted io the house of 
representatives Mar. 13. 

The resolution was si:;n°-d by Repre- 
i sentatives Bob Long, of Wic’.'ta Falls; 
\Grady Woodruff. of Decatur; Coke 
| Stevenson, of Junction, and Harry N. 
Graves, of Georgetown, and was sent to 
the buildings and lands committee. 

It charges. that Reagan County leases 
of university lands were awarded the 
Texon and Big Lake Oil companies in 
violation of law and asserts that the 
leases. are void. It charges formation’ of 
a parchasing,company for the purpose 
of defrauding the State, and asserts 
that the regents have violated the law 
by paying and agreeing to pay out of 
the available building fund. more than 
$80,000 in attorneys’ fees and other 
items for salaries and audits, and by 
placing in the building fund income de- 
rived from the university’s share of pro- 
ceeds from the Reagan County Purchas- 
ing Company, 
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New Stamp to Be Issued to Commemorate 
Founding of Massachusetts Bay Colony 


Will Be First on Sale Apr. 8 at Salem and Boston, Post 
Office Department Announces 


A two-cent stamp to commemorate 
the tercentenaty of the founding of the 
getssnenneatis ay Colony will be placed 

n sale, Apr..8, at. Salem and Boston, 
| Mass., according to announcement. Mar. 
14, by the Postmaster General, Walter 

., Brown. A statement by the Post 
Office Department follows in full text: 

The new stamp is an upright rectangle 
-75 x .87 inch in size. Across the top in 
white Roman letters is the wording 
“United States Postage.” Below this on 
either side of a semicir¢ular panel is an 
ornate triangle, ‘ 

The ‘semicircular panel contains the 
title, in white Roman lettering, “Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony.” This panel is 
su»ported on either side by small acan- 
thus leaf brackets, and below these are 
two ovals with the numeral “2” in white 
on a dark background, these’ ovals be- 
in.g connected at the base of the’ stamp 
by a panel with the word “cents,” ir 
white Roman lettering. 

In the center of the stamp is the co- 
lonial seal, with the figure of an Indian 
holding in the left hand a bow and in 
his right an arrow, while on either side 
of the figure is a small pine tree. The 
dates “1630” and “1930” in red numerals 
aie shown outside the lower part of the 
seul following’ the curve of the oval, 

These stamps will first be placed on 
sale on Apr. 8, at “Salem and Boston; 
Mass., and will be distributed to other 


post offices throughout the country as 
soon after that date as stocks are avail- 
able. 

Salem and Boston were selected to 
have the first day sale of the new stamp 
by reason of their close association with 
the historical event for which the com- 
memorative stamp has been authorized 
It was at Salem that the ship “Arbella” 
landed. with: John. Winthrop, the first 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, on June 12, 1630 (old style), and ac- 
companied by a large party of Puritan 
immigrants to cast their fortunes in the 
new world, A few months later the seat 
of government for the colony was trans- 
ferred to Boston. ( 

Governor Winthrop brought with him 
the charterof the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony that: had been granted by the 
king, Charles I, which gave the freemen 
of the colony the right to elect their own 
governer and other local officials; to make 

ws and to defend the’ colony against 
attacks by land and sea. 

Under the rights vested by the char- 
ter there was developed a representative 
form of government for the colony which 
contained the essential principles that 
were later embodied in the Constitution 
ratified by the States in 1787. 

For the benefit of stamp collectors the 
new stamp will be on sale at the Phila- 
telic Agency; Washington, D. C., on Apr. 
11, 1930... «9 


Advocated in Report to: 


12 reached the lowest point in more 
than half a century, being only 
$665,231.04, according to the De- 
partment’s daily statement Mar. 14. 
It «was stated orally that it was 
the Department’s belief that the 
balance had not reached a lower 
figure since the Civil War. 

The Department is not as short 
of cash as it appeared to be, how- 
ever, the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury. Ogden L. Mills, stated 
orally. While the general fund bal- . 
ance usually ranges in the neigh- 
horhood of $100,000,000, except 
just prior to periods of readjust- 
ment and refinancing, Mr. Mills 
called attentioa to amounts on de- 
posit in the Federal reserve banks 
te the Treasury’s credit as a result 
of the sale of certificates of indebt- 
edness, and also the slowly increas- 
ing receipts from March tax pay- 
ments. 


|Plans to Amend Measure 
To Control Buses Discussed 


Numerous amendments to the Parker 
motor bus bill (H. R. 10288) for Gov- 
ernment regulation of motor bus inter- 
state traffic were discussed, two of them 
adopted, in the House Mar. 14. 
jreading of only two sections of the 17 
jin*the bill was completed. 

The first. amendment was offered: by 
Representative Parker (Rep.), of Saiem, 
|N. Y., cheirman of the Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
'House, in charge of the bill. The 
amendment would place all sight-seeing 
Luses on the same level in the considera- 
tion of Government control. 

An amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Lea (Dem.), of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
provided that wherever the term “com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle” appeared 
in the bill. it would mean over fixed 
routes as between fixed termini. The 
amendment was adopted by viva voce 
vote. J 


' Opposes Measure 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., opposed the amendment 
which he said would give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission too much power 
jas a rate fixing body and that the por- 
tion of the bill which gives the Commis- 
}sion the power to keep the rates “just 
and reasonable” implies that it is a rate 
fixing body. 

Mr. Parker explained that the terms 
“permit” and “certificate of convenience” 
are differentiated .» the bil. The for- 
mer, he said, may be obtained by merely 
sending an applic.tion to the Commis- 
sion within 90 days after the passage of 
the bill, and this gives a company the 
right to operate without definite termini, 
without definite rates and on no definite 
schedule. The operator is ‘required to 
have insurance before such permit is ob- 
tainable, he added. , 





firm Theory of Existence 
Resulting From Astro- 
nomic Calculations 


Discovery of the “trans-Neptune” | 
planet by the Lowell Observatory, at! 
Flagstaff, Ariz., is a great contribution 
to astronomy but does not come as a 
surprise, it was stated orally Mar. 14. 
by Capt. S. C. Freeman, Superintendent 
of the United Ststes Naval Observatory, 
at Washington, D. C. 

Predictions thet a ninth planet existed 
in the solar system have been made in 
astronomical circles for more than 40 
years, Capt. Freeman said. Discovery 
of the orb, however, by a photographic 
process, remoyes all doubt as to its ex- 
istence, and substantiates the mathemati- 
cal caleulations made by astronomers in 
yeers past. 

According to information reaching | 
him, Captain Freeman said, the planet | 
was discovered at Flagstaff, Jan. 21, and | 
has been observed regularly since then. 
The ultimate discovery had been antici- 
pated in astronomical circles for a quar- 
ter of a century and longer, said Cap- 
tain Freeman. 

Information as to the location or char- 
acteristics of this ninth member of the 





astronomers, Captain Free- 
Visual determination of its 


in the calculated motion of the planet, 
and which gave rise to the predictions 
that another planet existed farther dis- 
tant from tbe sun. 

Neptune, in 1846, was the last planet 


| Lowell, who founded 


secretarial staff and in answering 1 
correspondence. . ¢ 


to be discovered. lt. was the most 
tant point of the known solar system 
to the new discovery at the, Lowell ob- 
servatory. +9 
Captain Freeman said it, was onl 
that the new plant would be observed 
from the naval observatory, bacause of 
limited equipment. It should be “picked 
up” easily, he said, by the Mount Wilson 
(Calif.) observatory, with its 100-inch— 
reflector telescope, the largest in the 
world. . 
“The planet,” he said, “is on the edge — 
of visibility of the largest naval observa- 
torys’ telescope, which is a 26-inch re=— 
fractor. The slightest haze or over-— 
brightness from the moonlight mi 3 
prevent the pick-up here, and only u 
idzal conditions could we do it.” ' 
The telescope used at the Lowell Ob-— 
servatory, said Capt. Freeman, is of 
40-inch reflector type. Dr. Percival 
well Observatory, 
predicted, mathematically, the existence 
of the new planet many years ago, said 
Capt. Freeman. 
In addition, Prof. W. H. Pickering, an 
American who has a private observa- 
tory in Jamaica, has made exhaustive 


er - 


|solar system has not yet been made | studies and published several technical 
j available to 
}man said. 

| existence, however, he said, explains cer- 
The | tain antics of Neptune, unaccounted for | indicated a formula for the computation — 


papers concerning the supposed orb. 
William T. Carrigan, attached to.the Na- 
val Observatory staff, several years t 


of the position of the new planet, he said. 
“All these studies and papers show 


that scientists for many years have ~~ 


worked on the theory cf the existence of 
the trans-Neptune planet,” he said. 
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Informed Leadership 


vein and capillary. 


i HE molten power throbbing in the arteries 
of business today sweeps through the body economic with such a force 
that those who direct it must know the need and capacity of every 
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Tue measure of leadersh 


ip is knowledge— 


knowledge of each part, any one of which neglected means an imper- 


fect whole. 


/ oar . 


To supplant that “little knowledge” which is 


a dangerous thing, wise leaders come to the source. 


Tuey do not take their 


information trans- 


lated or interpreted . . . they seek the facts and possess themselves 


of all the facts. ‘ 
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n on Executor’s Sale of Proj 


Under 1918 Act Based on 


oven: > of Selling 


"Price Ruled Taxable 


: In Computation 


When property was ired by the 
ate, Mart nS thea 
‘gale of t y an ex-- 
oo the vores act of 1918 was 
the difference between the purchase price 
and sale price, and not between the ap- 
praised value at the death-of the testator 
and the sale price, the Court of Claims 
of the United States has held. 


Dorotny WaiTtNey Evmairst, 
NEE STRAIGHT, EXECUTRIX, 
Y. 
NITED STATES. 
Court of Cates “ a United States. 
Yo, . 

Swacan Sweruey (SHERLEY, Faust & 

WILSON with him on the brief) for the 

taxpayer; J. H. SHEPPARD and Her- 

MAN J, GALLowAY, Assistant Attorney 

General, for the Government. 

Opinien of the Court 
Mar. 3, 1930 

GraHaM, Judge, delivered the opinion 

rt; 

: othe ole here involved is whether 
section 202 (a)* of the revenue act ‘of 
1918, 40 Stat. 1060, contemplates a sale 
of property by an executor and, if it does, 
whether the “gain” for taxation pur-) 

is the “actual” gain between the: 
urchase price and sale price or between 
appraised value at the death of the 
testator and-the sale or at 
As.section 202 is the only section deal- 
“with taxation in connection with 
-and losses from the sale of pro: 
erty, the case turns necessarily on t 


construction to be given to that section, | P 


as the act nowhere specifically is 
for any different basis than that fixed by 
that section where the sale is made by 
an executor. 


Involves Direct Tax 


On the Estate 
This ease involves a direct tax on the 
estate and. not an excise tax. — 
Whatever may be the conclusion to be 
drawn from a refusal of a writ of cer- 
tiorari by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a case going up from 
this court, under the act of 1925, where 
only a question of law is involved or the 
fon, as in the McKinney case, 
180, of a statute, that court 
as far, to use its language,.as 
_ to-hold a refusal of a writ “as deciding 
* the question whether the case was one 
wort of review” 4 it. Colgate v. 
United States, 280 U. 8. 43, 46. 
In that case the court stated: “It was 
intended by the act of 1925 to give this 
court an = arg to determine in rs 
vance whet the casé.;was one worthy 
OT piasces of fen goeniat aah. e€ 
the. 0 
abeb, chapter 229° 43 Stat. 936, 

was. to 2 bh appeals from the court 
of claims to this court and substitute 
therefor applications.for writs of cer- 
tiorari.” Id., page 45. And, again, “It 
was evidently intended by the act of 
1925 to make the method of review by 
thig court of judgments of the Court of 
uniform.” Id, pages 45, 46. 
means that the Supreme Court 
in refusing a certiorari in McKinney 
case did not consider the contentions by 
the Governmént presented in its brief on 
certiorari from this court “worthy of re-! 
view.” The instant case presents for 
this court the rather simple question 
whether it will be controlled by the deci- 
sion in the case of McKinney et al. v.| 
United States, supra, certiorari denied, 
273 U. S. 716, or whether it will reverse 
that case. 


the 
cote and dovided thet mt 


»| stocks, 


Construction Given. 


{ 


to Be to Put 


Status as Deceased 


language of the statute hat the “basis” 
for ascertaining profit or gain was the 
“cost” to the decefent in purchasing the 


It did allude to this question when in 
the ion it said that the statute con- 
templated “a purchase and a sale,” that 


dj} the statute “made no provision, and it §s 


had squ 

whether the McKinney case had been re- 
versed by the Nichols case and had be- 
fore it the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in’ the instant case, which deci- 
sion we are asked to acquiesce in this 
case. 


Grounds Insufficient 


To Justify Reversal 


It also had ‘ore it %he fact that the 
district ' ins the ers 

supra, had followed by the Board 
of Tax “ It therefore had before 
it fully discussed, with the authorities 
cited, practically the identical case that 
is presented here and it refused cer- 
tiorari, holding in effect tRat there was 
nothing presented that was “worthy of 
review.” We are ‘asked here to reverse 
this conclusion of the Supreme Court 
and to holdithat there is here something 
“worthy of reviewy’ a something not only 
worthy of review but of sufficient worth 
te carry us beyond the action of the Su- 
reme Court.to a reversal of the decision 
in the McKinney case. 

It may be said that the Supreme Court 
in refusing a certiorari in the Nichois 
ease coneluded that the Nichols case pre- 
sented a different question from the Mc- 
Kinney case, end that’there was no con-, 
flict between the two eases, If so, ther 
there is no ground for a reversal] by this 
court of the McKinney case. 

But if the Supreme Court did not take 
this view, then it logically follows that it 
held that the Nichols decision was not in 
conflict with the McKinney decision, and 
that the latter should stand. No other 
explanation can be given of the action of 
the court. 

As to the Nichols case. 
in that case was a very different question 
from the one in the McKinney ease. The 
latter rested primarily on the corstruc- 
tion of sections 202 and 213 of the reve- 
nue act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1060, 1065; the 
Nichols case, on other sections of the 
same act. « 

It is to be assumed that this court 
when it decided the Nichols case in any 


The question 


casc, | the 


| utor @ 


clear. it did not intend, that any value 
other than the market value on Mar. 1, 
1913, was to be considered. Had it in- 
tended otherwise it would haye so stated,” 
The court also said, “there was no ‘cost’ 
to the executors.” 


Earned Income and 
Capital Explained 

In the Nichols case the income involved 
was earned income and personal in its 
character. Had the testator kept his 
beoks on an accrual basis instead of a 
cash basis, it would have been treated as 
income ‘during ‘his life and so. assessed. 
It would: have been earned income had 

decedent lived, and was not, and did’ 
not become, at his death, income from 
capital, 

At his death his personality disap- 
peared‘ and the estate necessarily be- 
came only capital. The executor assumed 
cote _ rae one seete He earned 
nothing- so doing. Any income appear- 
ing thereafter was the income from these 
capital assets... ety 

The income was not treated as earn 
income by the decedent in his lifetime. be- 
cause he kept his books on a ‘cash basis. 
But becausé it was not returrable-as in- 
come during his life did not change the 
character of it as earned income or make 
it income earned by the executor after his 
death or by the assets of the estate, and 
therefore, not being income from assets, 
it Was mecessarily assets and a part of 
the corpus of the estate. 

In the McKinney case the income was 
not earned income through the personal 
efforts of the decedent. It was income 
{not economic but made taxable by sec- 
tion 202 of the statute) from the sale of 
property purchased during the life of de- 
cedent and sold after his death. It was 
unearned income as bétween the testa’ 
and executor, and the testztor’s death did 
not. change its character. 

It -was the testator’s asset that was 
sold and not the asset of the executor. It 
was tired by the testator. e exec- 
not-acquire it, an estaté'can not 
acquire j , and “cost” meant.cost.to 


| the testator, not cost to the executor who 


paid nothing and “acquired” nothing. It 
was cost to the testator just as the price 
paid by the purchaser from the executor 





oxent was es ofits decision in the 

cKimney case and gave it oe ami ion; 
but that it had the case béforé i ale con- 
sidered it is shown by’a reference to the 
ease in the openin ot of the defend- 
ant’s brief in the N hols case, and its 
full ‘discussion in the plaintiff’s brief and 
in the amicus curiae brief filed in that 
case, 

In the briefs in that case also the 
above-cited cases of the Merchants’ Land 
and Trust Co. v. Smietanka, and Bankers’ 
Trust Co, y. Bowers were also discussed, 
In the court’s opinien in the Nichols case, 
the McKinney case js not mentioned or 
alluded to, although, as stated, it was 
cited and discussed in all three briefs. 
As showing the question considered and 
decided, this court said in the Nichols 
case: 

“It thus appears that the one item has 
been treated of as part of the value of 

gross estate for estate-tax purposes 
and as part of the gross income ef the 


| estate for income-tax purposes, and the 


Supreme Court 
_ Refuses to Reverse 


Inasmuch as the certiorari was refused 
by the Supreme Court, thus indicating 
that the Supreme Court did not consider 
the case presented by the Government on, 
petition for certiorari “worthy of, re- 
view,” it would seem that “this court 
would at least take a similar view and 
mot undertake to reverse a decision 
which, after full argument by brief, the 
Supreme Court refused to reverse. 

The brief of the Government on its 
petition for certiorari in that case was 
a@ very full brief, and discussed all the 
questions presented here, and quoted at 
length from the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Clark in Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. 
vy. Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509, and also 
from the opinion of the court in Cather- 
* wood v. United States, 280 Fed. 241. 
The same cases are cited and relied upon 
by the Government in its brief in the in- 
stant case. 


Other Cases Cited 
As Review Basis 


Following the McKinney case, supra, | 
this court decided the case of Nichols | 
et al. v. United States, 64 C. Cls. 241.| 
The Government took it on certiorari to| 
the Supreme Court and filed a brief. In 
that brief it claimed that the Nichols 
fase reversed the McKinney case, or at 
least’: was in conflict with it. It dis- 
cussed the decision in the McKinney case 

ain, and in support of its contention 

that case had been reversed cited 

the appeal of the executrix petitioner in 

this case to the Board of Tax Appeals 

and the decision of the Board, 7 B. T. A. 

177, as holding to the same effect, viz., 

‘that the Nichols case was in conflict with 
the McKinney case, and also cited to the 

me effect Bankers’ Trust Co. v. 

wers, 23 Fed. (2d) 941, quoted in brief 


It was stated in its brief in the Su- 
preme Court in the Nichols case that 

_ + ffter the decision in the McKinney case 
Treasury Department had amended 
regulations to conform to that deci- 
and that thereafter the Board of 
. Appeals.in the Appeal of Straight, 
v trix, 7 B. T. A. 177 (the instant 
f ), “refused to follow the rule an- 
founced by the Court of Claims in the 


*Phat for the purpose of as ertaining the 

derived or loss sustained from the 

, or other disposition of property, real, 

1, or mixed, the basis shall be— 

{1) In the case of property acquired be- 

Mar. 1, 1913; the fa’ market: price or 

of such property as of that date; an' 

In the case of property acquired on 

x that date, the eost thereof; or 

-invente - value, if the inventory is 
wits 6¢-tio. 208, 


questjon for decision is whether it can be 
made to serve in both these capacities, 
We think the answer_must be in the neg- 
ative. For taxation purposes the indi- 
vidual’s income during his lifetime and 
the income of his estate after his death 
are distinct things, the individual and his 
estate being separate entities.” 


Individual and His 
Estate. Separate Entities 


The opinion then goes on to discuss: 
certain sections of the revenue act but 
does not mention or allude to or attempt 
to discuss section 202; or mention the 
McKinney case, clearly indicating that it 


was cost to the purchaser. 

-It was actual cost, not a reatonable 
cost, or a fictitious cost, or. an soerdined 
cost at some time other than the date of 
purchase, and so the gain to be taxed un- 
der the statute referred to “actua: gain” 
as between the purchase and the sale, nét 
a fictitious gain created by an ap raisal 
at the death of the purchaser. dis- 
tinction between the two cases is so ob- 
vious as to.make it difficult to make it 
more so. 


Estimation of Actual 
Profits Was Intent 


The plain theory of section 202 and 
the purpose in the mind of Congress was 
to fix definitely the basis for estimating 
actual profits, as distinguished from fab- 
ricated or invented profits, and for esti- 
mating the amount of profits to be taxed, 
and to this end it was provided that 
where property was acquired prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, the basis for fixing said 
amount was the market value of the 
property acquired as of that date, and 
thus the following clearly appears: 

First. That “acquired” referred to the 
purchaser or owner. An executor d 
not “acquire” property in the sense 
the purchase of it. It passes to him by 
operation of law. Had the purchaser in 
the present case been made prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, it could not be contended 
that the executor had acquired the prop. 
erty as of the date of purchase or at 
t* time the purchaser of the testator 
acquired it, The only person who. ac- 
quin d under the facts of this case was 
the testator. 

Second. It thus appears (sec, 202) that 





regarded the question as a different ques- 
tion from that decided in the McKinney 
case, that is, it was simply a question 
of double taxation. 

The expression in the last line quoted, 
“the individual and his estate being sep- 
arate entities,” is seized upon as showing 
a conflict with and a reversal of the de- 
cision in the McKinney case, and the 
language of the. McKinney case, “the ex- 
ecutor is the person representative of 
the decedent” was put in juxtaposition 
to it. This is an effort to take out sen- 
tences from opinions and consider them 
separately and concretely away from the 
context for the purpose of creating an 
apparent conflict. 

It is evident in the McKinney case to 
anyone reading the case in the light/of 
the whole decision that the court was 
construing the language of section 202 
and that when it used the above expres- 
sion, “the executor is the personal repre- 
sentative of the decedent,” it meant per 
sonal representative as related to the 
kind of income dealt with in section 202; 
that is to say, that under that section he 
still held the time-honored position and 
obligations of an executor at common 
law as distinguished from the statutory 
executor created by the act for dealing 
with the income of the estate while in his 
hands for taxation. The case rested en- 
tirely upon the construction of the lan- 
guage of section 202. 

The court in the Nichols case had be- 


fore it the question of the separate en-| 


tities, under other provisions of the stat- 
ute, of the decedent and his estate, of in- 
come received during his lifetime which 
must be accounted for as such for taxa- 
tion, and income received by the executor 
while the estate was in his hands for ad- 
ministration and .during his ad interim 
possession. ‘ 

It might in the McKinney ease have 
discussed these questions and elaborated 
| its opinion by a fuller discussion of the 
jto amend the statute by regulation and 
fix the basis for estimating the purchase 
| pets of the stocks by an appraisal at the 


; question of the right of the Commissioner 


the “basis” being the market value as of 
Mar. 1, 1913, where the purchase was 
made prior thereto it could not possibly 
be the market value at any other time, 
and certainly not the value at the death 
of the testator. To hold otherwise would 
be to amend the statute. To make the 
value as of the death of the testator 
would thus be a plain alteration and 
change in the statute and its declared 
purposes, a palpable ignorement of its 
language and meaning. 

Third. It is plain that had the prop- 
erty involyed in this case been pur- 
chased prior to Mar. 1, 1913, the basis 
for aseertaining profits would neecssarily 
have been held to have been its value as 
ef that date, as fixed by the statute, 
thus treating the testator and his estate 
as @ single entity and not separate en- 
tities and clearly demonstrating that ag 
to tax on profits from the sale of prop- 
erty Congress so designed and intended, 


Congress Fixed 
Rule of Entity 


The conclusion, therefore, is ynes- 
capable that in dealing with propert 
purchased on or after Mar. 1, 191 
iparagraph (2) of section 202), Con- 
gress intended the same pfinciple and 
rule of entity to apply when it fixed the 
“basia” as the “cost thereof” when “ac. 
quired,” and meant “eost” at the time 
when “acquired” bythe testator “and 
not cost on or after his death.” Any 
other construction does as much violence 
1o' the conceded purpose of the statute 
as it would to apply it to paragraph (1), 
section 202, and to make the basig of 
value of a purchase prior to Mar,.4, 
1918, the value at the death of the 
testator. To hold otherwise is to amend 
the statute and graft something on it 
that was not put there by Congress, 

The Supreme Court has gone further 
and held that this fictitious value as of 
Mar. 1, 1913, fixed by the statute, where 
|the property was rchased prior 
thereto, though specifically provided 
‘therein as the basis for estimating gain, 





death of the testator in the-face of the| was not controlling, and that the “basis” 
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e 
value at the de of the 


tive Share of Partners—1921 Act— 


Where a 
by the none of 
incorpora’ 
Sept. 14, 1928, 
tax returns 


made a fit in 1923 prior to its 

one oe on July Tot that year, and the business was 

before the death of sacs weember but no. stock was issued until 
shou! 

ve distributive shares of the partnership income} 


diasolesion, 


ve included in their individual income 


the fact that under the State law the partners had no individual rights 


in the partnership assets until the partnership was 


nd up, was imma- 


terial; the stock of the corporation received by ana on represented 


their entire interest in the 
regardless of the value 


rtnership” assets, 
such stock —Batle v. Commissioner. (C.:C. 


inel any net income 


A.1)—V U. 8, Daily, 142, Mar. 15, 1930. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals . 


Promulgated March 14 

Decisions. marked. {*) have been 
designated by the rd of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and wilf be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent iseuéa, Subscribers 
who are interested in’ any decision 
not so designated shoulad write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

*Heiry H..Wiggir, Docket Nos, 25071, 
8589, 41272. , 

Whi the principal Ider 
of a ration enters into.an agree- 
ment with the corporation to serve 
its president upon the basia that 
the net profits of the corporation 
shall be id to him as compensa- 
tion and the net losses of the corpo- 
ration shall be sustained by such 
principal stockholder, and net losses 
are sustained, such net losses are not 
deductible from gross income in the 
individual’s ro eee returns. a. 

Lottie Essex, Charles Rogers, J. A. 

* Rogers, D, N. Postlewaite, Edith BE. 
Jones, Docket Nos. 21887, 21888, 21889, 
21890, . 

Transferees who avail themselves 
of section 280 of the revenue act of 
1926 by appealing to the Board of 
Tax Appeals tannet “question the 
validity of said section in the pro- 

; 5 Hear Cappellini et al:, 
14 B. T. A. 2269 followed. 


Hennepin Lumber Co., Docket No. 22554. 


‘Deduction. Bad Debt.—In_ its 
1922 return, petitioner took deduc- 
tions for s ¢ bad debts and also 
for a reserve for partial loss on notes 
secured by eontracts deeds for 
real estate, None of the collateral 
security was sold mg 1922, but 

titioner claims a bad debt 
eduction in plece of’ reserve, be- 
cause pf an estiniated Shrinkage of 
the <iiee of the collateral to 314,- 
993.08 less than the-amount of the 
notes. Held, that partial worthless- 
ness of debt in 1922 has not been 
established. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Docket No. 


29672. 

Inventory adjustment allowed 
where valuations of lumber made on 
the basis of average cost of different 
re were excessive due to higher 
than average percentages of lumber 
in the lower grades. 

Bad debts ascertained to be worth- 
less by officers of the company dur- 
ing the taxable yeat and charged off 
soon thereafter upon formal ap. 
proval of the board of directors held 
deductible. 

Arlington N. Kline, Doeket No. 34444. 

For lack of sufficient evidence in- 
dieating error, the determination of 
the Commissioner is approved. 


Tax Bills Passed by House 
In Texas Sent_to Senate 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar, 14. 


The bill revising the corporation fran- 
chise tax law has been passed by the 
house and sent to the senate. Similar 
action has been taken on the chain store 
tax bill and the bill redrafting the oc- 
cupstion tax code, house commit- 
tee has abandoned its scheduled hearings 
en the bill to tex natural gas, natural 
resources, carbon black, cement and lime, 
announcing that it now too late in the 
session for them to be considered. 


Added Hearings Planned 
On Kentucky Sales Tax Bill 


State of ‘entucky: 
Franktort, Mar. 14. 
Business interests throughout the State 
have asked Governor Flem D. Sanpson 
for a hearing before he takes final action 
on the bill (H. 111) imposing a gross 
sales tax on retailers, and the requests 
will be granted, the governor has an- 
nounced. “I have not had time to read 
the bill,” the governor said, “and am not 
in a position to say whether J will sign 
or veto the measure.” 


intended by section 202 for ascertaining 
“gain” or &- was the “actyal” gain or 
loss between the “purchase and the 
selling price,” irrespective of this ficti- 
tious basis of the market value as: of 
Mar, 1,.1918, fixed in 
aM oe Oe Os, 10h ae iting the 
nery, ¢ . 8. 98, after 
cases of Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 VU. 8. 
527, and Walsh v. Brewster, Id, 536, 
the Supreme Court held that {t was the 


p.tention of Congress only to levy a tax | ™ 


vpon an “actual gain as between the 

rchase price and the selling price, even 
Prowgh the gain thus shown was less 
than the gain shown between the value 
as of Mar, 1, 1913, and the selling price, 
and that only such “actual gain” was 
subject to tax, even though a different 
god larger one was shown between the 
fictitious value as 0? Mar, 1, 1913, and 
tha selling price, and that this fictitious 

nh was not intended to be the con» 
fering basis anc’eould not be taken as 
the basis for ascertaining the tex as 
egeinst “actual” gain. 

To be continued in the igeue of 
Mar. 17. 


OF British Tax Ended |" 


Supreme, Court to Rule on 
Taxable Status of Com- 
pany’s Foreign Account 


The  Bapreme Court of the United 
States } i 
iles 


the concluding arguments 
on 12 in the case of Bement 
Pond Co. v. United States, No, 314. 
Counse} for the petitioner had com- 
menced his oral arguments on Mar. 7, 
but the court adjourned before he had 
concluded, _ 
This case arises under the Federal 
revenue acts of 1916 and 1918 and raises 
the question of whether the petitioner 


was entitled, in its return for income and} 


ofits taxes for the.calendar year 1918, 
to a credit on account of British taxes 
paid in that year, but assessed. on ac+ 
count of income received in the years 
1914, 1915 and 1916, where during the 
ears 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919, the peti- 
ioner’s books of account were kept on 
the accrual basis, and tax returns for 
said years were filed on the accrual 


basis. 7 

Karl -D. Loos appearéd for the peti- 
tioner and told the court that the Court 
of Claims found Ahat the petitioner is, 
and has been since 1910, a New Jersey 
corporation: with its principal place of 
business at New York City, and that it 
was, during the years 1916 to 1919, en- 
gaged in the business of manyfacturing 
machine toelg and selling such products 
in various States and in Great Britain 
and other parts of the world. 

In 1918, it paid to the government of 
Great Britain income taxes for the year 
beginning Apr. 6, 1917, and ending Apr. 
5, 1948, on income derived from sources 
within Great Britain, and excess-profits 


| duty for the aceounting period ended Dee, 


31, 1916, on income derived from source! 
within Great Britain. ‘ 
These. amounts were claimed as a 
credit on_its income and profits tax re- 
turn for the calendar year 1918, Mr. Loos 
continued, but the Commissioner refused 
ne a credit. ey ‘een: ve 
rongaety ear , the com- 
y, in Frooka, aceounted for 
he ex a London office upon 8 
cash disbursement ‘basis, Mr. Loos de- 
clared, and no gectuals. were made for 
any. 5 in advance of pay- 
ment. its An 


ritish taxes paid by 

in 2918 were assessed on 
received in the years 
The Commissioner 
deductions prior to 
British taxes in dis- 
inued, and these taxes 
eturns to the British 

iprior to 1918, 

that the case turned 
ig of the phrase “method 
Tegularly employed in 
keeping. the kg of the taxpayer,” as 
it appears in Gaetlon 212 (b) of the rev- 
enue aet of 1918, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Claude R. Branch argued that sec- 
tion 238(a) of the revenue act of 1918 
provides that, in the case of a domestic 
corporation, the total taxes imposed for 
the taxable years shall be credited with 
the amount of certain foreign taxes. By 
virtue of the provisions of section 200, the 
foreign taxes deductible are those which 
ate paid or fued during the taxable 
year “according to the method of ac- 
counting WR the basis of which the net 
neome is ¢o: ted under section 212,” 
None of the sh taxes accrued in 1918, 
Mr. Branch declared, 

E, Barrett Prettyman, and Preston B. 
Kavanagh were on the briefs with Mr. 
Loos. Attorney General William « D; 
Mitchell, Assistant Attorney General G. 
A. Younsgune. Sewall Key, Barham R. 
Gary, C. M. Charest and Ottamar Hamele 
were on the briefs with Mr. Branch. 
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Circuit Hearings Are Set 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Circuit hearings have been scheduled 
by the Board of Tax Appeals to be held 
in New Orleans, La,, from Mar. 17. to 
Mar, 28 and in Mobile, Ala., from Mar. 
81 to Apr. 5, aecording to eeee 

ar, 13 by the Board. Charles ¥ 

rammell as division No. 2 of the 
will preside at each pearing. The New 
Orleans will be in ‘the Civil 


District and those in Mobile 

Following enerthe caso WHA their docket 
0 cages r 

numbers sabaee scheduled to. be called: 


At New ree Mar, 17: Kirb 
er Co,;° a8, Geo. vi, Wath ; 
Bort Mes. % n'Warherbees b 


the compan: 
account of 
1914, 1915, and 
allowed petiti 
1918 for all of 
pute, Mr. Loos 
were based u 
government m: 

Mr. Loos a 
upon the me: 
of accoun 


Bliss; 38238, Mrs. Abel Bliss; 41104; 
43 1, Bta & Re 


* 2 


ords 87 
Alphonse 168 
r f Southweatern mn. 

Cs. nea ees, 
At Mobile, Mar, 317 


‘Estate of 

’ 
athaniel. D. MeClure; neat 1314, Me- 
lure Pine Co,; 21566, Frank Roche; 21667 
Mrs, Lillian Burkes 26569, J. BE. Duvall 
(transféree of J, E. Duval Printing Co); 
24887, 42150, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road; 36898, Meridian & Memphis a ways 
38295, 42149, Jackson & Eastern Railway; 
34014, C, C,\Huxford; 84611, on MeMil- 
lan Veneer Co.; 41543, Paul B. y; 84384, 


Bay City Fue) Co. 
vr, is gees 43261, Britton Lumber Co.; 
0, domes . Blew (transferee of Sears 
Sanitery aking Ce.). s 


Mar, 24: 
veatment Co,, 
ment, Gillican 
Betts Naval 


Ane. 
ne) a9 
Chipley 


tores 


eprconemn, Prasiaeters 


Concern Is Held 
\. Boston, Mass.—The petitioners in this 


i} | case, who were partners mnie have in- 


cluded in their individual 
returns . 


ncome tax 
ir respective shares of. the 
partnership income, even though the 

ership had been dissolved during 
he y the death of one member, 
the it Court of Appeals for the 
First. Circuit held. The fact that under 
the State law the-partners had no in- 
dividual rights in the partnership assets 
until the Reriperehip was wound up was 
immaterial, the court ruled, 


The business had been incorporated and 
shares issued to the estate’of the de- 
cedent and the other partners. The stock 
received by the partners represented 
their entire interest in the partnershi 
assets, including any net income, regard- 
less of the par value of the stock, the 
cpinion held. The fact that the part- 
nership assets were being used by the 
corporation which might sustaih a loss 
in later years made no difference, it was 

eld. ; 


ARTHUR H. BARLE ET AL. 
Vv 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
Nos. 2402, 2403, 2404. 

Appeals from Board of Tax Appeals, 
nee BINGHAM, WILSON and Morris, 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar, 5, 1930 

Morris, J,-These are three appeals 
from a decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals denying the petitioners a re- 
determination of an alle deficiency 
in their ineome taxes for the year 1923. 

The amounts involved are respectively 
oh 33 in the case of Arthur H, Earle; 

41 in the case of Foster B. Karle; 
and $4,045.47 in the case of 
le, executor. 

The three cases depend upon the same 
state of facts and were heard together. 
The individual petitioners and the dece- 
dent were members of a partnership 
formed Jan. 1, 1023, and dissolved by 
death Eugene V, Earle, one of the 

ners, on “Y 1, 1923. 

ior to Jan. 1, 1923, Eugene V. Barle 
was a real estate operator engaged in 
the business of purchasing land, erecting 
business blocks thereon, and selling the 
completed buildings. On Jan. i. * 098, 
he k into partnership his two sons, 
Foster B. Earle and Arthur H. Earle. 
Each of the sons'was to have a one- 
quarter interest in the profits and Eugene 
V. Earle one-half interest, 

The father, Eugene V. Earle, contri- 
buted capital in the’ business—to . the 
amount of $151,219.74, representing his 
inyestntent at the time in his individual 
business, He had under construction a 
building on Clarendon Street in Boston, 
the construction of which was taken over 
by the partnership and completed shortly 
before June 14, 1928. The building was 
sold on the last mentioned date at a 
profit to the partnership of $70,793.37, 


Partnership Buys 
Tract of Land 


Prior to June 30, 1923, the partner- 
ship acquired a tract of Jand on Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, at a cost of between 
$110,000 and $120,000. The partnershi 
intended to erect on this. lot an eight- 
ou duliding, At the time of the death 
of Eugene V, Earle the Jot had been ex- 
cavated and the contract let for putting 
in the foundation, There was a  mort- 
gage of $30,000 on the land.. In addi- 
tion. to the Columbus Avenue property 
the partnership owned mortgages of 
about $15,000 and also had cash which 
it was using in the Columbus Avenue 
project. ° 

The surviving partners could not sell 
the lot in the condition in which it stood 
at the date of their father’s death, They 
finally determined to proceed with the 
project, limiting the ponding to three 
stories. It was completed July, 1924. 
The building as erected never earned.ex- 
penses. In 1928 an additional mortgage 
was placed upon the property and five 
stories added. All of the, partnership 
funds were invested in this enterprise, 

In_1923, prior to the death of Eugene 
V. Earle, the partners had caused a 
corporation te be formed.under the name 
of Dogene V. Earle & Sons, Inc. Its 
stock had not been issued on July 1, 
1923, On September 14, 1923, the stock 
was issued and divided between the 
estate of the decedent, Foster B. Earle 
and Arthur H. Earle, in the amounts of 
$5,000, $2,500 and $2,500 respectively, 
All of the partnership assets were trans- 
ferred to the corporation, which ~as- 
sumed all of the liabilities of the partner- 
ship, There has been no sale of the 
stock and the ¢co ation continues to 
own the Columbus Avenue property, 


Question Involves 
Income Tax Liability 


The sole question presented is whether 
or not: the petitioners must include in 
their individual income tax return their 
respective distributive shares of the part- 
nership income under the provisions of 
section 218 (a) of the revenue act of 
1921, whieh provides as follows: 

“That individuals carrying on business 
in partnership shall be liable for income 
es only in their. individual capacity. 

ere shall be included in computing the 
net income of each partner his distribu. 
tive share whether distributed or not, 
of the net income of, the partner. 
ship for the taxable year, or, if hig 
net ineome for such taxable year 
computed upon the basis of a period dif- 
ferent from that upon the basis of which 
the net income of the partnership is com. 
puted, then his distributive share of the 
net income of the partnership for an 
accounting period of the partnership aed. 
ing within the fiscal or calendar year 

the partner's 


upon me basis of rach 

is com \ 
“(e) The net ota of the partnership 
shall be computed in the seme manner 
and fe same basis as pr n 


” 


Amount of Items 
In Gross Income 


Section 212 provides for the eomputa- 
ion Le one, net jnooine of lagivideas a 
ne! erein groas inco! as de- 
fined ie chdtion 218 and deducting there- 
from the items allowed by sestan 214, 

Section 213 (a) provides that gross 
income shall include among other things 
profits and incomes derived from sales 


or dealings in property whether real or | ( 


personal, growing out of the ownership 


or use of, or interest in, such property; 


} State | 
Income From Partnership Dissolved. ¢ 

- InTaxable Year Is 
Lack of Individual Rights in Assets. 


‘ 


axation 


Subject to Return 
Until Winding Up. of 


to-Be Immaterial 


also from, interest, rent, dividen sec- 
curities, er the a saction ee ee 
ness carried on for gain ‘or profit, of 
gains or. profits and income ed from 
any source whatever, . ~ 

‘ohn ~— ‘of payed items shall be Rows 
elu ' nceme : ” 
able year’ in hich fetired by - tax- 
payer except when @ different method of 
accoanans La under our 
rovisions of’ ie law no importa 
be considered in this case. " 

In computing net income’ the deduc- 
tions allowed under section 214 (s) 

e ordinary and pecessary eé: pa 
during the taxable year 16 canon on 
any trade or business; interest patd or 
accrued within the taxable year in- 
debtedness except on indebtednefe: sine 
curred or continued to purchase or vatr 
on obligations ‘or securities; vaxes paid 
or accrued within the taxable year, losses 
sustained during the taxable year)if ins 
curred in trade or business, debts 
certained to be worthless, etc,, etc, % 


ape gine of ee, pnens is, that oA 
partnership ceas exist updén the 
death of cone V.. Earle on July 1, 
1923, and that in accordance with chapter 
486, Massachusetts Acts of 1922, the 
surviving partners had no right to posses 
the partnership property for any but 
partnership purposes that. they had the 
tight to wind up the partnership affairs, 
and, on ageing the accounts bi 
partners after dissolution, the following 
statutory rules must, be observed, - — 
Massachusetts Acts of 1922, ¢, 486, bec, 
40; In settling accounts between the part- 
meres after dissolution, the following rules 


be observed subject to any agrée- 
ment to the contrary? } 
(a) the assets of the partnership are— 
I. The partnership property. 
Il. The -eontributions of the 


ms 
necessary for the payment Priiniee 


f all liabilities 


H. specified in clause (b) of this section, 


(b) The liabilities of the pattnershi 
shall rank in order of payment ae felle at 


I, Thoge owing to creditors other than 
partners. 


Il. Those Owing to partners other thin 
for pepitel and poate. 

PR de 9 owing to partners in respect 
IV, Those owing t espec 
dee @ to partners in ¥ t 


Individual Rights 
Are Excluded 


It is urged by pétitioners that the part- 
nership having been dissolved deine 
the taxable period the surviving part. 
ners and the estate of the deceased part- 
ner had no individual rights in the part. 
nership assets until the partnership was 
wound up and the assets distributed in 
accordance with the uniform partners 
ship law which has been adopt the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Cth gt Blod- 
gett v. Silberman, 277 U. §. 1 12 

It is further urged that under the pré- 
visions of ‘section 218 of the revenge) 
act, supra, ‘the petitioners could not 
taxed for the reason that the tax 
must be measured ,by the S distrib tive 
share” of each partner and that no , 
of the. profits was “distributive unt 
the bag of the assets over return 0 
capi uw Ee he ‘4 r 

ection, 8) provides that. there 
shall be included in computing the net 
income of each partner his dfs ney 
share, whether distributed or not, of 
income of the partnership for the 


ne 
intable yours : 
ere is.no suggestion in this language 
‘that the word © istributive” ‘was used 
in a narrow, technical ‘sen The gon; 
text appears to preclude such a narrow 
construction. If the word “distributive 
were to be Hmited to the shate each 
partner recelyes from actual distribution 
of profits, either. from a going concern 
or upon dissolution of the pattaershio, 
the words of the statute “whether dis- 
tributed or not” become meaningless, 


Proportionate Net 
Incomes Are Taxable 


Each partner haa a potential right-to 
his share of undivided profits, Plairily 
the word “distributive” ig used in thé 
sense of “proportionate.” It is the parte 
ner’s proportionate share of the net. in- 
come of the . partnershi 
the taxing peries that 
whether distributed or not, Losses suf- 
fered during the same: period are allowed 
sn deductions trom Partai 
ncome in & at ne 5. rolmes - 
Fed. Taxes i923.” Ed, 207, a 

It appears from the record that: the 
partnership was’ wound up on Sept 14 
a. when the eae of the s 
partners were conv tone ion 
ona ~—ae on in exchange | erefor, 

@ partnership ceased to ‘exist ‘aft 
Seps, 14, 1928. It had 

abilities. Each partner took -his s 
of partnership Property including net 
income in eorporate stock. 

The petitioners contend that 


y 


‘ oo | 
ners had no distributive share of Parte 


nership profits beeause there was a der 
crease in the value of the capital assets 
and that the capital loss was s t. 
in the exchange of the assets for: thi 
capital stock of the co: etion to wipe 
out_the profits previously me ‘le, 


Assets Were Used 


In Another Enterprise 


As we Understand the factr, the 
nership had made a net 
708.87 prior to July 1, 1 


would it in a gain or } 
is Se etonebiinad iatuie the tomas 


An tention that net 
the eable year 1028 ooad tem 
out bi ae expected in future 

is on , 


may not be ore 

therefore t wes no deductible in 

1923 unless it was sustained are 
Cor - 


‘set by losses in 


nership assets were exchangéd 
WwW rien have been th valve 
of the stock received. by. the pa 
it represented their e in in 
ing any. net 


partnership askets ine] 

ae. cone nd oe of the stoe 
uring the fe fact. 
only $10,000 our valve of teak was 
issued is not eontrolling. They may as 


well have issued shares of stock of no 
, revenue act of 1921, 


no loss le in such the ate 
8 


action. is. court so held in 
of Tsivoglou v. Uni tates, 
3d) ose toe. United 

In e Case: 


of Tax Appeals is affirmed. 


{ 


\ 


| 
| 





‘Avtnortzep Statements ONLY 
PustisHep Without CoMMENT 


Trade Directory 
Held to Be Aid in 
“Export: Business 
Card System of Commerce 
»>-Department Supplies 


‘Data About Nearly Half 
_ “Million Business Men 


«* By:E. E..Schnellbacher 


Are Presentep Herein, Being 
BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


Further expansion of the production of 
wheat in both the Spring and Winter 
areas until the better semiarid land still 
unusued for that purpose is occupied is 
likely to continue at a rapid rate dur- 
ing the next few years, according to a 
statement made public on Mar. 13 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The statement 
was prepared by H. R. Tolley, assistant 





Absistant Chief, Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce 
In. the work, of the Department of 

Commerce, assisting in the introduction 

and-sale of ..merican merchandise in for- 

eign, countries, the “World Trade. Di- 

rectory” is.a. unique feature. 

The ‘World Trade Directory Report” 
originated in, the idea of cataloguing 
foreign buyers and sales agents; at one 
time a trade directory was published by 
the Bureau but this method did not per- 
mit the giving of sufficient details neces- 
sary.to.the foreign sales manager. for 

ctive purposes. The development of 

a’ “commodity card” followed, whereby 

foreign merchants were classified in ac- 

cordance with the type of merchandise 
they were best equipped to handle. 

_This “card” has grown into a formal 
report listing every item which affects 
the selling ability of a foreign agent or 
distributor. ‘Such items include type of 
fi lines of merchandise, cable and 
code addresses, language of ¢orrespon- 
dence, number of branch houses, sub- 
agents'and salesmen, American buying 
connections, references, names, age an 
nationality of partners and stockholders, 


besides other. points essential to show | 


the. general standing of a foreign firm! 
Letter Form'Is Used . 


In’ most cases. the classified informa- 
tion, on file in the Department of Com- 
merce is’ incorporated in letter form and 
is given out as' from “a reliable and 
unpréjudiced ‘source in the field.’ No 
reference is ever made to the individual 
source of a report, and extreme care is 
used in. passing out any statements, of an 
unfavorable nature. 

In. most cases, furthermore, unfavor- 
able information on a foreign firm is 
given to the American exporter by word 
of mouth, the medium being the district 
and cooperative office (that is, the, branch 
office of the Department of Commerce) 
in the city where the exporter is located. 
There are now 36 such offices at different 
points in the United States. 

‘The “World Trade Directory Report” 
is designed to present a true picture of 
the business organization of a foreign 
buyer or agent. It enables the exporter 
to. know whether such foreign buyer is 
entitled to. wholesale or retail discounts 
when. he is sending his quotations; 
whether stock is carried and purchased 
for “own, account” or whether all busi- 
ness is done by the foreign. buyer or 
a on a strictly commission basis. 


Sales Outlets Sought 


The report'has been ‘clarified by ‘the 
omission of such variously interpreted 
expressions as “broker” and “buys ‘on 
commission.” 
ntimbéer ‘of salesmen’ employed, branch 
houses and subagencies, all combine ‘to 
describe in graphic terms the utility of 
the foreign house as an outlet for any 
particular commodity. | 

The service is not intended to seek out | 
the ultimate consumer. Its purpose is, 
rather—with a view to “sales outlets”— 
to'find the firm or individual who will do 
that very thing for the exporter’ in ‘the 
United States. To this is added financial 
and trade references as a basis for de- 
veloping credit. information. The. report 
therefore is valuable to both the export 
sales manager, who is picking his dis- 
tributor, and the credit manager, who 
must develop his files in order to pass on 
the foreign buyer or his customer ‘as a 
credit risk. 

An outstanding. feature of the, World 
Trade Directory Report is the listing of 
all of firms the merchandise of:‘which 
is. carried. by the foreign buyer or agent. 
There is thus precluded the possibility of 
@ firm carrying competing lines. 

Competitors Not Given Names | 

Names will not be suggested by ‘the 
commercial intelligence division to a com- | 
petitor of ‘the existing principal.. The | 
division, ‘moreover, asks all American ex- 
porters for the names of their foreign 
selling connections and thus supplements 
the ‘World Trade Directory Report. As 
rapidly as possible; such information is 
beng carried: for transmittal to the De- 
— representatives in the foreign 


The commercial intelligence division is 
constantly «suggesting names of : sales 
mts to American exporters and the 
rid. Trade Director Report is. abso- 
lutely essential for this purpose, supple- 
mented by the names.of American. and 
foreign firms already represented by the 
agent. ‘The division is also constantly 
seeking information of an intimate na- 
ture regarding sales agents: 
&: “World. Trade Directory Report” is 
handled in the commercial intelligence 
ivision in-much the same manner as a 
lawyer. considers. a ‘legal document, 
“from the four corners of: the instru- 
ment.” The relative size of the foreign 
firm, the nationality of its members, the 
type of organization,. number ’,of, em- 
ployes; all these add color to the picture 
and round out the entire story. 


Brief Summaries Released 


An ‘effective application of cables and 
“World Trade Directory Reports” is to 
send brief summaries of such informa- 
tran ‘to the department’s district mana- 
ger..in the city where an interested ex- 
porter is located. The district office man 

lephones or makes a.personal..call at 

1¢ office of the exporter. and gives him 
this. confidential information. with re- 
spect.to the present standing of his for- 
eign agents or distributors. 

.Every day, World Trade Directory Re- 

rts. coming into Washington from the 
foreign offices, are reviewed, checked 
against: the. agency records. of American 
exporters, and, through the district. of- 
fices, advice. is given with respect.to the 

ress or retrogression of these, for- 
sign concerns, — : 

-Banks and. credit. organizations have 
reciprocal arrangements. with the com- 
mexcial intelligence division, and render 
Yaluable assistance in building up sup- 
plemental material. This, in ,turn, . is 

assed to the reporting officer in the field 
or ‘his information, or for revising his 
previous world trade directory report. 
The Consular Service is largely re- 
Po for the building’ ve of this 
Magnificent file of reports. e extent 

which American consuls contribute to 
t .success is well known to foreign 


‘adews in the United States, 


Thé sales territory, the | 


chief of the Bureau, and C. L. Holmes, 
in charge, division of farm management 
and costs of the Bureau. 


The statement, which is based on the 
development. of large-scale farming, was 
printed in part in the issue of The United 
States Daily of Mar. 14. It is continued 
as follows: 

Three factors are jointly responsible 
for ‘these developments. 

1. There are now larger scale and more 
effective power units in the form of up- 
to-date tractors. 

2. There are many forms of new ma- 
chines of high capacity designed pri- 
marily to go with these new power units. 
Corispicuous among these new machines 
; are combined harvester threshers, me- 
chanical corn pickers, and new, high- 
| capacity tillage machinery, such as mul- 
tiple-row listers, and multiple-bottom 
plows. 

3. The introduction of these néw power 
| units and new machines has been ac- 
companied by a significant revolution in 
tillage and harvest methods, which in 
many cases has meant a reduction of 
power and labor inputs per acre, and 
| hence a significant reduction in costs. 


ments have increased the size of farms 


| is reflected to a degree by the following 
information taken from the United States 
census reports. In 1920 Musselshell 
County, Mont., had 1,604 farms, averag- 
ing 628 acres in size. By 1925 the num- 
ber of farms had decreased to 650, with 
an average size of 758 acres. Likewise, 
in Logan County, Kansas, in 1910 there 
were 809 farms, averaging 562 acres in 
size, but by 1925 the number of farms 
had decreased from 809 to 582 and the 
average size had increased from 562 to 
911 acres. In this same-county in 1910 
;most of the farms fell within the group 
from 100 to 175 acres. 

| By 1925 the most common sized farms 
|fell within the group from 500 to 1,000 
acres. These changes in size of farms 
| are typical of a considerable portion of 
| Ce Srey Plains region both north and 
south. 


Methods Increase 
Farmers’ Incomes 


What has been the significance of this 
change in the size of the typical family 
farm in such areas as have undergone 
these changes? In the first place, the 
immediate effect has been to lower sig- 
nificantly the cost of producing the farm 
crops involved. While this has increased 
the income of the farmers who have 
adopted these methods, it has, tended. to 
increase the prodtiction of the commodi- 
ties in question and te-intensify the com- 
petition experienced in other areas where 
these advantages were not available. 

It has,y of course, raised problems 
within the imme‘ate area, since it has 
meant the elimination of a considerable 
part of the former farm population. Un- 
doubtedly, it has meant a rather drastic 
sifting of farm proprietors, with the 
elimination of those less well endowed 
with capital and with organizational and 
menagerial skill. It is reported from 
Kansas that the wheat acreage per man 
under the new conditions is often at least 
three times what it was under the old 
conditions. 

This undoubtedly means a keen com- 
petition among the more favorably. situ- 
ated and better endowed farmers for, the 
available supply of land. Incidentally, it 
means the expansion of the wheat-farm- 
ing area into regions hitherto devoted 
only to cattle grazing. The fact that for 
the time being these potential wheat 
areas do exist. has postponed the more 
extreme effects of the increased compe- 
tition for wheat land which this situation 
has brought about. Nevertheless, there 
has been an unmistakable stiffening of 
land values throughout all the area to 
which these. new machines and new 
methods have been found to be adapted. 


Must Find Means 
To Obtain Lands 


Another important consequence is to 


tal requirements of the family farm 
under these new conditions. If a single 
farm family is now to operate three or 
four times as much land as was preva- 
lent under former conditions, means must 
be found for obtaining this land and in- 
corporating it into enlarged farm units. 

Add to this the necessity of a dis- 
tinctly higher investment in power and 
equipment and we have a problem of 
farm financing of a magnitude unknown 
under the older conditions, For example, 
according to the 1925 census, the aver- 


County, Kansas, was $14,230. Contrast 
this figure with $38,000, which is the 
total investment required for a |family- 
sized farm in this county under the new 
conditions. Under the old system $1,006 
was invested in machinery and equip- 
ment. Under the new plan, $3,300 is 
necessary. 

Instead of a total acreage of 616 acres 
per farm with 169 acres in wheat the 
new system makes possible approxi- 
mately 1,280 acres of land per farm with 
480 acres in wheat. Hence we see that 
a farm family in this section with mod- 
ern machinery is now capable of raising 
three times the acreage of wheat that 
they formerly could. 

The question arises as to how far this 
consolidation of land and other resources 
in the hands of a limited number of com- 
petent, picked farmers can go. Un- 
doubtedly, the type of farming will in- 
fluence the matter greatly.» 

In marked contrast to the change in 
size of farm in the Great Plains region 
we find that the normal size of farm in 
the heart of the Corn Belt did not 
change appreciably during the 15-year 
period from 1910 to 1925, To illustrate: 
During this period the average size of 
farm in Calhoun County, Iowa, changed 
from 178 acres in 1910 to 173 acres in 
1925. Similarly, the average size of 
farm in Iroquois County, Ill., during the 
15-year period changed from 172 acres 
to 178 acres. 

It is significant that the areas 
which the large-scale development 
already become marked are those in 
which extensive crop production is the 





The extent to which these develop- | 


be found in terms of the increased capi- | 


age total investment per farm in Mead} 
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Agricultural Methods 


Wheat...-.."' 


Development of Large-scale Farming 
Expected to Increase Output of W heat 


Further Expansion Until Semi-arid Land Still Unused Is 
Occupied Is Forecast 


dominant characteristic and intensive 
livestock husbandry has stall place. 
Up to this time invention in the realm 
of farm implements has gone much fur- 
ther toward increasing the capacity of 
human labor in the production of crops 
than anything that has been dope by way 
of invention toward increasing the ca- 
pacity of human labor in the caré of 
livestock. : 

Just at present it is hard to see how 
the capacity of men for the handling of 


livestock can be greatly increased by new| has not yet been determined. The Kansas | would ‘relieve distressed conditions in| something: like $4,000" or $5,000. per day.. 
methods and new magehines. To be sure,| Winter wheat area‘has steadily expanded | agriculture. { 


( YEA 


INDEX 


Usually these writers con- 


RLY 


143) 


An occasidhal daity farm is org 


the milking machine has increased some-| westward under the influence * of the | ceive of it in terms of a complete regime} on such linés. Two such dairy farms 


what the tumber’of cows that one dairy- 


man can handle. There are no closely set 
limits to the-number of beef cattle a 
given farmer can handle if the beef cattle 
enterprise is the only important one. But 
this condition is rare. 

Beef cattle feeding is usually a part 
of a rather complicated livestock farming 
system, which, taken asa whole, requires 
the attention of responsible farm laborers 
in rather high ratio to the investment in 
livestock and the feeds and equipment 
that go with them. It is significant that 
the movement toward enlarged family 
farms has not gone so far in the Corn 
Belt as in the other areas mentioned. 

On *the ‘other: hand, the geographic 
limits to the expansion of grain produc- 
tion. under these large-scale conditions 


tractor and the combine harvester. It 
is zltogether likely that our wheat pro- 
duction, both in the Spring and Winter 
wheat areas, will continue to expand at 
a rather rapid rate during the next few 
years until the, better semiarid land still 
unused for ‘that purpose is occupied. 
Further, considerable expansion is pos- 
sible in the case of cotton. 


Fireside Agriculturist 
Is Industrial-minded 


The Factory Farm: The factory farm 
is the dream of the fireside agriculturist. 
Many things have been written in recent 
years with reference to the complete in- 
dustrialization of agriculture, and the 
way in which such _ industrialization 


jof division of labor, with highly spe- 


cialized processes, and highly -special- 
ized labor forces. Usually it is in terms 
of hired labor. that it is conceived, and 
always in terms of business and produc- 
tion units on a vast scale, and the cor- 


porate form of financial organization. 

It goes without saying that this par- 
ticular type of large-scale farming is 
of rather rare occurrence at present. 
There are, to be sure, a limited number 
of farms in the country on which a 
highly specialized type of production 
permits of something approaching this 
organization, and actual cases of it may 
be found. We have, for example, fruit 
and vegetable producing corporations 
where the financial budget runs up to 





|have come to the attention of the au- 
|thors. Each, of these farms, maintains a- 
‘herd of approximately’ 1,000 cows: In 
|this kind of organization, where there 


| are certain tasks that must be performed | 
day after day and month after. month © 


{ 


during the year, we find that it is-pos+ | 
sible and desirable to divide: some of the © 
work into a number of individual tasks, ” 


For instance, there are men who do, oe 
The a t 


nothing but milk the cows. 
of one barn foremen is: compared wit 
the efficiency of the others, and’ steps 
are taken to improve the less efficient 
men. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column J 
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in some areas during the last few years | 


a NEW RAZOR 


-No more razor pull... 


| No more wiping. : 


| with this new blade 


of 


processed steel 


oP yee device eae years ago Gillette changed 
the shaving habits of the world. by creating a 
safety razor with double-edged replaceable blade— 
an improvement so far-reaching that it has main- 
tained leadership for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury without essential change. 


Today Gillette offers another great contribution 
to man’s shaving comfort—a New Gillette Blade 
and a new Gillette Razor (patents pending). 

The New Gillette Blade can be used in, your 
present Gillette Razor, But the New Gillette Razor 
has so many points of superiority that any man or 
woman who has tried it once will gladly discard the 


faithful instrument of the past. 


Used together, the New Gillette Blade and the 
New Gillette Razor abolish forever the two un- 
pleasant factors in shaving—‘“razor pull,” and the 
tedious drying of razor parts. Imagine a shave so 
smooth and cool that you hardly feel the razor on 
your skin. Think of not having to take the razor 
apart for cleaning—merely rinse it off and shake it 
dry. These are only two of the advantages of the 


new razor and the new blade. 


Back of these great improvements lies a fasci- 


nating story of research. 
Twenty-seven thousand men have 


been inter- 


viewed. Tens of thousands of used razors were ex- 
amined. In these studies a discovery of far-reach- 


ing importance was made: 


Cause of “razor pull” found 


In almost every case when a man complains that 


his razor “‘pulls,’ 
that the razor has been nicked. 


have blamed the blade. 





| 


an expert examination shows 


Why should a little’ nick—even a microscopic 
nick—spoil your. shave? Here is the reason: The 
parts of a Gillette Razor are machined to a fine 
precision. The slightest dent at one of the corners 
causes an unequal tension on the blade, throwing it 
out of perfect alignment. The blade may even crack 
under the unequal tension. Perhaps you have had 
this happen for no apparent reason. Perhaps you 


Gillette finds the answer 
We could not keep men from dropping their 


razors. But we. could 


effect. To do so required a change in both 
the razor and the blade. In the razor we 
reinforced all four corners of the cap with 
sturdy. ‘lugs made to withstand nearly any 


kind of abuse. 


| THE NEW GILLETTE RAZOR, 24K. gold plated, ina 


uae | beautiful case, complete with New Gillette Blade... Price 
Other De Luxe Models at $5.00 to $75.00 


The blade was treated even more ingen- 
iously. All four corners were cut out; when 
the cap and guard of the razor clamp to- 
gether, the blade is not held at the corners, 
Even if you drop the New Gillette, you prob- 
ably will not dent it. Even if you dent it, you 
do not, cannot spoil your shave. 


$4.00 


The New Gillette Blades 
in the new green packet 


offset the harmful 


special steel. 


for ten and 


50c for five 


New processed steel... Rust-resisting 
Just rinse... Shake dry 


When you see the new blade, you'll notice 
immediately a different, finer finish... . the 
result of a new process of treating. the hard 


How many tedious minutes you have had 
to waste in unscrewing your razor, washing it 
off, and carefully wiping it dry! How many 
towels have been cut! Now the nuisance of 
unscrewing your razor, washing it off, care- 
fully wiping it dry—and risking a cut towel— 
all this is abolished forever; the new blade 
resists rust, A single twist of the fingers turns 
the guard at right angles. Then re-tighten. 
Hold the razor under hot running’. water. 


$5.00 


Shake thoroughly. Lay on the shelf. That’s all: 


Shaves closer in corners 


‘The ends of the blade are square—the old 
blades were rounded. A square end is much 
easier and safer to handle with wet fingers... 
no fishing down the drain pipe for a slippery | 
blade. But even more important, the ends of 
the blade are much more nearly flush‘ with 
the ends of the razor cap and guard... much 


price . 


easier now to reach those tough little corners 


around the mouth, the ears, the nose. 


G 


Notice the longer, bent-back teeth 
You'll see, too, that the teeth of the New 


Gillette are a bit longer—rounded a little fur- 


ther back. 


A little improvement? Yes. But notice how 


To men who want the greatest 
shaving comfort that $1.00 has ever bought, ” 
we say, see your dealer today! 


smoothly the new razor slides over your skin. .. 
A shave so’ perfect that not a sign of a whisker 
remains.. Yet so comfortable that you have 
hardly felt the razor. 

Note, too, that the old posts are gone. They. 
stuck through the blade and ‘so 
and dulled the edges. 


Blade edge is clear but protected | 


Still another improvement. The guard.of the 
New Gillette has the famous channel beneath 
the blade edge. This channel allows the blade 
to meet the beard full and clear, yet with per- 
fect safety. Until now this feature has been. 
available only in Gillette Razors selling at. 


often caught * 


to $75.00. ‘i 
And the price is only $1.00 ; 


The New Gillette Razor, with all its improve- 

ments, is now offered to you, 24K. gold-plated — 
and packed in a neat case,, with one new blade, asi 
for only $1.00, And the new blades of steel * 
processed to resist rust, come to you atthe old ~ 


- 


. . $1.00 for ten. © ube 
bargain in 


ILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BosTONn, U.S. A. 
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This could not, be done without _ 
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Hemisphere Quotas 


* Measure Would Extend Im. 
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Attempts to Strengthen British Industry World Consumption 
Are Shown in World Economic Review! Qf Cotton Increasés 


Immigration 


Most Countries Report Recessions 


British business conditions show no 


migration Act to Include Improves, and spemipleyenent La _ 
creased, encouragement is 
Central, South and North) easier money conditions and persistent 


Americas 


Extension of the quota restriction prin- 
otal announcement Mar. 14 at the De- 
of 1924 to the countries of North, Cen- 
tral and South America is rovided in 
H. R. 103438, reported to the House favor- 
ably by the Committee on Immigration 

ar. 13. The bill is the outcome of con- 
ferences, hearings and executive sessions 
of the Committee. . 

“Different methods for the computation 
of the quotas are necessary” the Com- 
mittee says, “owing to the fact that two 
of the countries, Canada and Mexico, 
are contiguous to the United States. 
In the computing of quotas in this bill, 
Cuba is also treated as contiguous ter- 


ritory. : ] 
“The bill if enacted into law, will be 
supplemental to the immigration act of 
1924 and the other immigration laws, so 
that in addition to the definite quotas 
established by this bill for immigrants 
(designated under the 1924 act as quota 
immigrants) all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere will not be re- 
stricted as to nonquota immigrants, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by existing 


laws. 
Visitors Come Here 

“This is an important consideration 
far the reason that Central and South 
American countries, as well as the West 
indies, have not to date been emigrant- 
sending countries. Those who have come 
to the United States in the years past 
from these countries have been in nearly 
all cases persons entitled to classification 
as nonquota, that is to say, visitors for 
busitiess or pleasure, students, ministers, 
teachers and thore entitled to come and 
go under the provisions of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924. Immigration from 
Mexico has been of a different, kind, much 
of it since 1917 caused by an economic 
situation.” re: 

The report says that the Canadian im- 
migrant question is still different. 

“Tmmigration from an emigration to 
Mexico” it says, “has been largely re- 
ciprocal, and your Committee after care- 
ful consideration has decided on a rule 
for the establishment of quotas that 

ives a figure which, in connection with 
fi nonquota provisions of the 1924 act, 
will take care of all contingencies likely 
to arise in the situation of the move- 
ments of the people of the United 
States and its neighbor on the north. 

. Quotas Are Given 

.. “Tn fact, it is thought, that long before 
Canada will need the annual quotas this 
bill allots, pressure of population will be 
hing the people of the United States 

mto Canada, which country is still an 
immigrant-receiving country, limiting its 
immigration, however, to peoples homo- 
meous to the population of Canada. 

For quota purposes, Canada and New- 
found are treated as one.” 

Analyz the bill, the report says 
that the bill allows Mexico 11,021 immi- 
practe for the fiscal year beginning July 

, 1930, and 6,961 for the following fiscal 
year; thereafter the permanent 
quota of 2,900 would be in force. 

The new quotas, according to the 
ate for Canada and Newfoundland 
63.556, Mexico 2,900 and Cuba 860. 

The full text of the new bill (H. R. 
10343) as reported to the House by the 
Committee on Immigration, and fow 
awaiting action on the House Calendar, 
follows: 

A bill to provide quota limitations for 
certain countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, and for other purposes. Be it 
enacted, etc., that this act may be cited 
as the immigration act of 1930. 

Section 2. Subdivision (c) of section 
4 of the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended (which specifies certain geo- 
graphical areas, immigrants born in 
which are defined to be non-quota im- 
migrants), is hereby repealed; but the 

eographical areas specified in such sub- 

ivision shall continue to be ‘excepted 
from the provisions of section 11 of such 
act, as amended (relating to national 
origins), in the manner and to the extent 
provided in such section 11. 

Section 3. (a) For the purpose of regu- 
lating immigration from certain coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere section 
11 of such act, as amended, is amended 
yy adding after subdivision (e) thereof 
the following new subdivision: — 

Quotas Are Specified 

“(f) The annual quotas of the nation- 
alities hereinafter specified shall be as 
follows, such figures approximating, in 
the case of Canada and Newfoundland, 
Mexico, and Cuba, four times the num- 
ber of American citizens departing 
thereto for permanent residence durin 

‘the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, and, 
in thé case of each of the other coun- 
triés, the number of immigration visas 
issued during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1929, to immigrants born in such 
country, with a minimum quota of 100 
for each nationality: 

“Argentina, 375; Bolivia, 100; Brazil, 
617; Canada and Newfoundland, 67,556; 
Chile, 230; Colombia, 548; Costa Rica, 
163; Cuba, 860; Dominican Republic, 240; 
Ecuador, 129; El Salvador, 188; Guate- 
mala, 236; Haiti, 100; Honduras, 208; 
Mexico, 2,900; Nicaragua, 278; Panama, 
355; Paraguay, 100; Peru, 305; Uruguay, 
100; Venezuela, 586.” 

(b) Subdivision (f) of section 11 of 
such act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “(f)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(g).” 

(c) Section 12 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subdivision: 

“(f) For the purposes of this act, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland shall together be 
treated as a separate country.” 

*Bection 4. (a) Section 11 of such act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after 
subdivision (g) thereof, as above relet- 
tered, the following new subdivision: 

“(h) Not more than 1 per centum of 
the total number of immigration visas 
which may be issuéd in any fiscal year 
to quota immigrants of any nationality 
shall be issued in such year to quota 

immigrants of such nationality who 
were born in the colonies, depend- 


encies, or protectorates of the country 


by which such nationality is determined; 


except that in the case of any nationality 
the quota for which is less than 10,000 
ve maximum shall be 100 instead 


the a 
of such 1 
{b) Su 


r centum.” 


striki 
“i 7» 


~ Section 5. Notwithstanding the provi- 


metals, 
matel 
bill, sponding period of last year. 


efforts to strengthen industry, according 
to the weekly summary of world eco- 
nomic conditions made public Mar. 14 by 
the Department of Commerc.. 

Increased taxation may be provided in 
the next budget statement, to be an- 
nounced Apr. 14, it is sta 

Favorable business conditions are 
chronicled in Denmark, but a tone of 
quiet and hesitancy or decline is reported 
in most of the countries covered. 

The departnient’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Argentina. — Business conditions for 
the week ended Mar. 7 were still unsat- 
isfactory. Apparently March will not 
show any improvement over February, 
but during this month most of the un- 
favorable factors should disappear and 
conditions should be better during April. 
February commercial bankruptcies in lia- 
bilities reached the sum of 26,000,000 
paper pesos, the highest attained during 
the last two years. The elections were 
carried out quietly, but the results have 
not been determined as yet. 

The carnival holidays have ended the 
Summer season, and the Fall activities 
are beginning with increased demand for 
seasonable goods. The continued decline 
in American cotton prices makes buyers 
hold off, and consequently the demand for 
yarn is slow. Stocks of carded yarns are 
low, but of mercerized yarns substantial, 
and the demand for the latter is fair. The 
textile mills report sales to be slower. 

Australia—Decision of the Australian 
federal loan council to reduce loan ex- 
penditures approximately 50- per cent 
has increased unemployment. A £10,- 
000,000 conversion loan offered on the 
local market, in accordance with the 
federal loan council’s policy to float 
loans largely in Australia, has closed 
successfully. The coal strike situation 
remains unchanged except that new dif- 
ficulties threaten in New South Wales. 
The heaviest rainfall in 50 years is re- 
ported from central Australia and rains 
continue in Queensland. Bus owners in 
South Wales are continuing their opposi- 
tion to the proposed transport bill. _ 

British Malaya.—The current situation 
is featured especially by interest on the 
part of European capital in the promo- 
tion of local industries. Further develop- 
ment in the pineapple canning industry, 
increased saw milling facilities, and ex- 
tension of cement manufacture and metal 
working factories, are contemplated as 
well as considerable government con- 
struction. Malayan trade conditions con- 
tinue quiet. 


Decline in Canada 
Exports for January 
Canada.—Canadian total exports dur- 
ing January, valued at $73,507,000, in 
comparison with $94,942,000 last year, 
reflect primarily the situation in grain 
and flour markets, although the move- 
ment of cattle and meats was also ma- 
terially lower. Exports to the United 
States, on the influence of newsprint and 
totaled $39,513,000 approxi- 
$300,000 more than in the corre- 


Mild weather which has prevailed 


throughout the Dominion during the past 
fortnight has m 
Winter lines di 
taneously hastened the movement of 
Spring goods from wholesalers to re- 
tailers. 
by weather conditions is still retarded by 
the uncertainties of the wheat situation. 


e the clearance of some 
cult but it has simul- 


Western business while favored 


The imperial privy council has ruled 


the forestry act of British Columbia 
ultravires in so far as it seeks to impose 
and export tax on logs cut from crown 
granted areas, 
will be taken by the province to legalize 
the tax in order to retain the revenue 
from this source which amounts to about 
$200,000 
the province which has just been pre- 
sented to the legislature, provides for an 
increase in the gasoline tax of from 3 
cents to 5 cents a gallon and establishes 
a new tax on fuel oil. 


It is reported that steps 


per annum. The 1930 budget of 


Loans ate anticipated aggregating 

nearly $15,000,000 to provide for ex- 
penditares of $8,000,000 on highways 
and bridges and $1,500,000 by public 
eee. and remainder, approximately 
$5,000,000, will be used to cover the ac- 
cumulated deficit of the Province: 
_ A further decline in wholesale prices 
is reported in the Dominion bureau of 
statistics index for February which 
stands at 94.0 in comparison with the 
95.6 established in January. Declines 
during February were fairly general in- 
cluding grains and milled products, cot- 
ton and wool, cedar shingles, hemlock 
lumber and ground woodpulp, steel 
sheets, lead, silver, tin, and zine. 

One of the few advances was made in 
hog prices. The January output of 
Canadian footwear factories, 1,283,000 
pairs, was 6 per cent lower than the De- 
cember figure and 10 per cent lower than 
the production of January, 1929. 

One category which shows an increase 
for the month is footwear with leather 
or fabric uppers, the principal declines 
being in moccasins, shoepacks, larrigans, 
footwear with felt uppers, and slippers. 
Automobile financing during Jaguary 
was somewhat higher than during the 
iast month of 1929 although the increase 
in activity has favored used cars over 


a 


sions of section 3 of this act, the quota of 
Mexico for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1930, shall be 11,021, and for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, shall 
be 6,961. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect 
July 1, 1980; but immigration visas may 





vision (g) of section 11 of 
such act, as amended, is amended by) in 
out “(g)” and inserting in lieu | migration act of 1924 shall begin to run!land were also heavier. 


be issued prior to such date to quota 
immigrants of any nationality specified 
in subdivision (f) of section 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924, as amended by 
this act, which visas shall not be valid 
for admission to the United States be- 
fore July 1, 1930. 
Prior Visas Deductible 

In the case of quota immigrants of any 
such nationality, the number of immigra- 
tion visas to be issued prior to July 1, 
1930, shall not be in excess of 10 per 
centum of the quota for such nationality, 
and the number of immigration visas so 
issued shall be deducted from the num- 
ber which may be issued during the 
month of July, 1930. In the case of such 


new cars. Four thousand seven hundred 
and fifteen cars were covered by Jan- 
uary business with a total valuation of 
$2,310,000. 

It is reported that the Welland Canal 
will not be opened for navigation until 
Apr. 21 in order to enable the contractors 
2 Lo gran the three new locks at the foot 
9 


later date. 


senger services have been blocked for 
some days on the Tientsin-Pukow and 
Pekirig-Hankow lines, although now re- 
sumed on’ the former line. Shanghai’s 
export and import markets continue 
marking time, and the immediate outlook 
is discouraging. 

All Shanghai markets are unsettled, 
due to sharp fluctuations and a sagging 
exchange. Uncertainties with r 


Conditions Declared Favorable in ‘Denmark But| For Six-month Term 


Avurmorisen Statements OnLy Are 


l 
Herxin, Berna 


PRESENTED 
Puastisnen Witnout Comment 8Y Tue Unitap States Dawy 


State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Decline in Use of American 


. Product Also Shown by 
Report Issued Through 


Agricultural Bureau 


- World mill consumption of all cotton 
new ship canal, but all units of | for the six months ended Jan. 31, 1930, 
the canal will not be available until a| was about 500,000 bales more than the 
corresponding period last year, while 

China,—Very little change has occurred | World consumption of American ‘cotton 
in North China conditions. Through pas- | WS more than 500,000 bales less than the 


previous period, according to a cable 


from the International Federation of 


| Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, Manchester, Eng- 
land, made public by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics on Mar. 14. 

The Bureau’s statement in full text is 
as follows: 


World mill consumption of cotton of all 
rd to| growths was 13,202,000 running bales for 


ordered by employer pursuant to a 
an accident occurin 
ngation act of 


Michigan—Workman’s Compensation—Vaccination—Infection as- Accident 
Within the Course of Employment— : 
Infection, the effect of vaccination of employe by employer’s physician 


request of the board of ‘health, was 


in the course of employment under the workman’s com- 
ichigan entitling employe’s widow to compensation fol- 


owing his death as the result of such infection—Neudeck v. Ford Motor 


Co. 
Minn 


ich. Sup, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 


of stores to be circulated among the 


esota—Corporations—Foreign Corporations—Interstate 
Right to Bring Action Without License to Do Business— 

A contract between a New York corporation and a Minnesota merchant 

providing for the placing of such merchant’s name on the corporation’s list 


advising members to patronize stores so listed and for the payment b 


147, Mar. 15, 1930. 
Commerce— 


ration’s members with seees 
the 


cor 


merchant to the corporation of a certain sum every month and in addition a 


certain percentage of the P 
the corporation’s approva 

soliciting agent 
commerce, and 


roceeds of sales to such members, entered into by 
in New York of member’s aaeaes taken by 
ie Minnesota, was a New York contract 
the corporation could sue thereon in Minnesota though not 


nvolving interstate 


licensed as a foreign corporation to do business therein under a Minnesota 


American tariff legislation are adversely | the six months ended Jan. 31, 1980, as 


affecting export business. 
in Februa 
January volume. 

Business was hampered by continued 
disturbances in the interior, further de- 
clines in exchange, and a decreased de- 
mand for South China export commodi- 
ties. Sellers of raw silk are attempting 
to fix prices at higher levels than rulin 
at present, but stocks of 15,000 to 16, 
bales militate against such efforts. 

Conditions in waste silk appear favor- 
able, with prices rising. Conditions in 
the Kwangsi area continue upset. Kwan- 
tung Central Bank notes are discdtnted 
20 per cent. North Manchurian condi- 
tions continue quiet, 


Denmark Business in 
Favorable Condition 


Denrtiark—In general, Danish business 
conditions remain favorable. The down- 
ward trend in prices is reflected in the 
lower. cost of living index and as wages 
show no tendency to decline the high 
purchasing power of the people is con- 
siderably -strengthened. The new Ger- 
man tariff on live cattle which became 
effective during February has caused 
some concern to the Danish exporters. 

Agricultural production and exports, 
however, remain at a high level although 
the killing of hogs is slightly reduced. 
Bacon prices have improved lately but 
the prices on butter are rather low be- 
cause of the oversupply caused by mild 
weather, Prices on other agricultural 
products are firm. 

There are no outstanding changes i 
the industrial situation. Building is still 
unusually active for the season as a re- 
sult of continued mild weather. Shi 
ping is somewhat depressed, freight 
ratés are unsatisfactory, and at the end 
of February laid-up tonnage was esti- 
mated at 65,000 gross tons. Unemploy- 
ment, still considerably less than a year 

6, shows a downward trend and at the 
ose of February was estimated at 
3,000. 

January exports and imports were 
higher than for the corresponding, month 
of 1929, Compared with December, im- 
ports remained unchanged at 149,000,000 
crowns while the value of exports includ- 
ing reexports dropped from 147,000,000 
crowns to 146,000,000 crowns. 

Finland.—According to official figures 
just published there was a fairly con- 
siderable expansion in Finnish industry 
during 1928. Industrial establishments 
numbered 4,021 (including only actual 
manufacturing and not handicraft indus- 
try) employing 169,729 workers, as com- 
pared with 3,787 establishments employ- 
ing 159,141 workers in 1927. 

Gross value of production totalled 
13,721,344,200 marks and _ refinement 
value 6,264,625,100 marks, as against 
12,879,560,700 marks and 5.800,429,300 
marks, respectively in 1927. Wages paid 
amounted to 2,277,044,000 marks in 1928 
as against 2,058,546,000 marks in 1927. 
(Mark—$0.0252.) 

French Indo-China—Owing to the un- 
favorable conditions of Indo-China’s rice 
crop, an embargo on exports of rice from 
Tonkin for three months, beginning Feb. 
18, has been declared. 


Japanese Movement to 
Aid Silk Industry 


Japan.—Drastic declines in Japan’s 
stock and commodity markets are caus- 
ing the government to become interested 
in the situation. The government has 
agreed to make a loan of 30,000,000 yen 
to the silk industry at a low rate of in- 
terest, and will probably assist fertilizer 
manufacturers. Construction work is 
falling off. 

Cotton circles are alarmed over the 
proposed Indian tariff on cotton textiles. 
Disappointment is felt over the reduction 
in salmon and crab fishing rights in 
Kamtchatka. Japan’s specie holdings 
have declined 200,000,000 yen since the 
lifting of the gold embargo on Jan. 11. 

Mexico.—General business conditions 
continue quiet with the retail novelty 
and clothing trades showing slightly in- 
creased activity as a result of the car- 
nival season. Corrected figures show 
that customs receipts for 1929 amounted 
to 101,512,612.04 pesos. 

Gains in metal production for 1929 over 
1928 were as follows: Copper 32 per 
cent, zine 7 per cent, lead 5 per cent, 
and silver .15 per’cent. Metals showing 
losses were gold, 12 per cent, and mer- 
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000 running bales, a decrease of 530,000 
bales under last season’s consumption of 
7,613,000 bales for the same period. 

Of Indian cotton, 2,985,000 running 
bales were consumed, gn increase of 
411,000 bales. Consumption of Egyptian 
cotton was 502,000 running bales, an in- 
crease of 5,000 bates, and consumption of 
sundries was 2,632,000 running bales, an 
increase of 544,000 bales. , 

World mill stocks of all growths were 
4,931,000 running bales on Jan. 31, 1930, 
compared with 5,257,000 bales a year ago, 
a decrease of 326,000 bales. World mill 
stocks of American cotton amounted to 
2,742,000 running bales, a decrease of 
216,000 bales. Stocks of Indian, Egyp- 
tian and sundries were 2,189,000 running 

les, a decrease of 110,000 bales from 
the figure for a year ago. 


CSC SCT 


and Spain, respectively. The fishery 
and general trade of the colony is duil 
at present, and there have been no out- 
standing developments during’ the 
month. 

Buyers are as usual visiting the United 
States, Canadian and British centers 
with a view to Spring and Summer 
business. No = is yet available of 
the results of the visit of the finance 
minister to Ottawa, the purpose of which 
is generally conceded to have been the 
negotiation of a trade agreement with 
Canada to take the place of that con- 
cluded in 1928 and later abandoned. 

Norway.—Norwegian industries, espe- 
cially the export branches, show greater 
activity than a year ago. Shipping, how- 
ever, is depressed, due to the inability 
to obtain cargo at profitable rates. Laid- 
up tonnage is steadily increasing, and at 
the close of February was estimated at 
300,000 gross tons. 

Nevertheless, new tonnage is still be- 
ing purchased and contracts concluded 
for future building of vessels, which is 
causing some apprehension among the 
conservative shipping. interests. The 
whaling industry now seems assured of 
a full catch for the season. 

Prices on whale oil are firm, with about 
half of the estimated production of 1931 
already contracted for at current prices. 
The herring catch, so, far, has been ex- 
ceptionally large. 

The lumber market is rather dull and, 
with considerable stocks on hand, the 
dealers have adopted a waiting policy. 
The market for bleached and unbleached 
pulps is also dull, while there is a brisk 
demand for mechanical pulp. 

Paper is unsatisfactory, but it is ex- 
pected that the market in China will soon 
improve. The production of newsprint 
during 1929 reached 172,000 metric tons, 
while exports amounted to 167,000 met- 
ric tons for the year. Labor conditions 
are generally satisfactory. 

January imports and exports, valued 
at 80,900,000 and 63,800,000 crowns, re- 
spectively, were higher than during the 
same months of 1929, and also above the 
figures for the previous month, 

Philippine Islands.—Merchandise 
stocks are gradually being worked off 
and light imports are assisting further 
in the liquidation. Credits and collec- 
tions in general continue poor, although 
rice districts in Luzon show some im- 
provement in this connection. 

Banks are still very strict in their 


Canton trade | compared with 12,772,000 bales for the 
was considerably below the | Same period last season. World mill con- 
sumption of American cotton was 7,083,- 


accommodations. The textile market re- 
mains unchanged. February recepits of 
copra at Manila totaled 160,758 sacks 
and at Cebu 206,321. Arrivals continue 
light. There was no buying on the abaca 
market from either the United States 
or London during the past week and 
prices showed a further decline. 

Receipts of abaca during the week 
ended Mar. 3 amounted to 33,481 bales 
and exports totaled 29,222, of which 
American buyers took 9,166 bales chiefly 
oe of December and January 
sales. 


Lower Bank Rate 


In Great Britain 

Great Britain—In general, 
business conditions have not improved 
during the past month. Encouraging 
features in the outlook are the lower 
bank rate with easier money conditions 
obtaining and the persistent efforts to 
reorganize and strengthen industry, in- 
cluding participation by the Bank of 
England. 

On the other hand, unemployment has 
increased to an extent apparently ex- 
plainable only in terms of reduced turn- 
over. The number of applicants for em- 
ployment (wholly unemployed and tem- 
porarily stopped) registered at employ- 
ment exchanges in Great Britain totaled 
1,524,000 on Feb. 17, as compared with 
1,476,000 on Jan, 13 and 1,343,000 on 
Feb. 11, 1929. 

The unsatisfactory position of the cur- 
rent budget is giving rise to grave fears 
that the next budget, to be announced on 
Apr. 14, may herald increased taxation. 
Also, uncertainty as to whether the pres- 
ent protective duties will be continued in 
force is said to be causing considerable 
business hesitangy, while the failure of 
new orders in the heavy industries ‘to be 
in proportion to the increased production 
in January is disappointing. 

The slaekening demand for coal has 
continued so far as export business is 
concerned. Recent colder weather in 
Great Britain Has helped the domestic 
coal trade to some extent, but owing to 
the generally mild Winter it is still 
below expectations. 

The volume of production and turn- 
over of iron and steel during February 
was below the level for the same period 
of 1929. Engineering activity in general 
has not improved. 

Agricultutal machinery and marine 
engineering lines are fairly active and 
locomotive builders are well employed. 
The electrical equipment industry shows 
a slight recovery in production for the 
domestic market but also a falling off in 
exports to Europe and South America. 

A reduction in demand for industrial 
chemicals is reported, but prices remain 
mostly unchanged. Cotton yarn business 
is quiet. Inquiry for cloth is compara- 
tively large, but it is said that few orders 
are being booked. 

Woolen and worsted cloth is in better 
demand, particularly for the domestic 
trade. There is however, still a large 
proportion of machinery idle and con- 
siderable unemployment in the industry. 
Silk and rayon trade is generally dull. 

The leather trade is proceeding stead- 
ily with prices more stable. Shoe man- 
ufacturers and retailers continue the cau- 
tious policy of placing no orders for 
leather or shoes beyond actual require- 
ments, 


British 





Dollar Volume of Business Increases 


In Week Ended 


March 8, Report Shows 


General Level of Wholesale Prices Show Decline Over 
Previous Week 


The dollar volume of business during 
the week ended Mar. 8 showéd a decided 
improvement over recent weeks but was 
lower than for the same week of 1929, 
according to the weekly statement of the 
Department of Commerce, made public 
Mar. 14, which follows in full text: 

Reports from the steel industry, cov- 
ering the latest reported week, indicate 
lowered activity as compared both with 
the previous week and the same week of 
last year. Bituminous coal production 
and crude petroleum output was also 





cury 5 per cent. 

Netherland East Indies.—Unsatisfac- 
tory rains in East Java are causing de- 
lay in crop planting. Bazaar markets 
continue dull and dealers are buying only 
minimum requirements. The recent 

rice-cutting in petroleum trade is re- 
Rected in the local market in a 30 per 
cent reduction. 

Newfoundland.—An advance report of 
the foreign trade of the colony in 1929 
shows Canadian imports leading at $11,- 
800,000. This figure represents a de- 
crease in the Canadian share during the 

ear of approximately $300,000. The 

nited States, the second largest factor 
in the trade, is credited with $9,900,000 
in impecss in 1929, or a grain of $600,000 
over 1928. 

The largest gain recorded, however, is 
in favor of the United Kingdom, a 
$1,200,000 increase during the year 
bringing the total import interest of that 
country to $6,200,000. Imports from all 
countries are valued at $29,000,000, Ex- 
ports from Newfoundland eee the 
year amounted to $36,200,000, $3,500,000 
more than in 1928 on account of heavier 
shipments of newsprint paper, ground 


smaller than for either prior period. 
The general level of wholesale prices 
was lower during the week than for 
either the previous week or for the same 
period of 1929. Cotton and ion and 


steel prices also declined from both privr 
periods. Wheat and copper prices for 
the lastest reported week showed no 
change from the previous week but were 
lower than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks at the end of the week 
were larger than at the end of either the 
preceding week or of the corresponding 
week of last year. Prices for stocks 
also advanced from the previous week, 
but were lower than a year ago. Interest 
rates declined from both prior records. 
Bond prices were fractignally higher than 
in the previous week, but lower than a 
year ago. Business failures were slightly 
more numerous, than during either the 
previous week or the corresponding week 


_ ——__40f last year. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks Ended Saturday. 
Mar, 
> 
1930 
Steel operations Adele's 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.). 
Freight-car loadings 
tLumber production 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts ....6........c000s 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle recripts 
Hog receipts 
Price No, 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron ang steel, composit 
Copper, electfolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
Check payments 
Bank loans an4 discounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures ........,., oeee 
Me ONOOD 4.25... 0sc.ecceneaet 


immigration visas issued before July 1, | pulp and pulpwood, and of lead and zine | Bond prices 


1930, the four-month period referred to 
in subdivision (c) of section 2, of the im- 


on July 1, 1930, instead of at the time 
lof the issuance of the immigration visa. 


4 


| concentrates from the Buchans mine, 
Exports of hematite ore from Bell Is- 
The United 
| States is the leading country of destina- 
| tion, followed by the United Kingdom 


gig 


Interest rates, time money iz 
Federal reserve ratio ......, ‘ 
tDetroit employment 


*Revised. +Relative to’ weekly 


; average 
; semimonthly only. 


. Average 1923-25100) 
Mar. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
1 22 15 9 

1980 1930 19380 1929 
103.9 106, A 
84.1 

126.0 

101.1 

130.4 

79.8 


60.4 
69.3 


129.0 
91.9 
100.0 
131.4 
106.1 
129.2 
228.7 
105.0 
111.4 m 
101.7 101.8 


145.5 
129.5 
169.7 
101.0 
244.9 
106.5 
177.1 

91.4 


100.4 
132.8 

97.0 
139.1 
231.6 
104.9 
114.3 
105.5 
106.5 


244.9 
106.7 
177.1 

90.1 


1927-1929 for week shown. {Data available 


statute—Assn. of Army & Navy Stores, Inc., v. W. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 144, Mar. 15, 1930. 


H. Bruen & Co. (Minn. 


Toys Made in United States 
Marketed in Great Britain 


Great Britain as a buyer of American 
made toys, and the United States as a 
market for toys of German manufacture 
are discussed by Bertha Meridian, of the 
specialties division of the Department of 

ommerce in a review of the toy indus- 
try of the world. 

The full text proceeds: 


The United Kingdom is the only coun- 
try in Europe which imports American 
toys in an appreciable amount. United 
States exports of all toys to this country 
during 1929 totaled $715,692 as compared 
with $639,031 during 1928. Rubber bal- 
loons account for approximately $318,661 
of the 1920 figures. Germany still sup- 
plies about 80 per cent of the toys im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. Many 
of the wheel toys, construction and struc- 
tural sets, and other high priced toys 
consumed aré supplied by the local toy 
industry, as are also children’s sporting 
goods and indoor games. 

Germany is a toy-exporting countty. 
In 1929 United States exports to that 
country amounted to $28,324, consisting 
largely of “rubber balloons” and “other 
toys.” During the same year the United 
States imported from Germany toys 
amounting to over $3,000,000. 

_In most European countries there is 
either an established or a growing toy 
industry, and imports are generally lim- 
ited to the kinds of toys not manufac- 
tured locally. 


Peanuts and Walnuts Head 
In Nut Consumption Figures 


Peanuts and walnuts comprise approx- 
imately two-thirds of all nuts consumed 
in the United States, according to data 
compiled in the oy ty section of 
the foodstuffs: divisién, ‘Department of 
Commerce, and made publie Mar. 13. 

The average yearly consumption of 
peanuts, as recorded by a compilation of 
data covering a recent four-year period, 
was 807,318,000 pounds, or 65.7 per cent 
of the total consumption of all varieties. 
Walnuts consumed during the same pe- 
riod aggregated 144,833,000 pounds, or 
11.8 per cent of the entire consumption. 

Almonds consumed amounted to 79,- 
970,000 pounds, which was 6.5 per cent 
of the aggregate consumption. Desiccated 
coconut consumption totaled 78,030,000 
pounds, comprising 6.3 per cent of the 
entire nut consumption. 

The average yearly consumption of 
other varieties was as follows: Brazil or 
cream nuts, 28,622,000 pounds; pecans, 
40,127,000 pounds; filberts, 22,848,000 
pounds; chestnuts, including marrons, 
20,906,000 pounds, and.other nuts, 6,- 
507,000 pounds. These figures, it was 
stated, do not include wild domestic nuts 
for which no statistics are available. 


Improvement Is Reported 
In Oil Varnish Exports 


Shipments of oil varnishes from the 
United States during 1929 registered a 
total quantity of 509,358 gallons, value 
$853,636, in contrast to 434,837 gallons, 
having a value of $782,247 for the pre- 
ceding year, according to the chemical 
division, Department of Commerce. 

The United Kingdom was our best cus- 
tomer, purchasing 6933 gallons, with a 
value of $94,626, a large increase over 
the previous year’s total of 56,291 gal- 
lons, with a value of $85,651. 

Argentina held second place, with a 
total of 37,970 gallons, valued at $81,191, 
in comparison with 
a value of $68,732, in 1928; 

Sweden was third, purchasing 45,690 
gallons, with a value of $71,699, an in- 
crease of approximately $7,000 over 1928, 

Other leading markets in order of im- 
portance were as follows: Mexico, Can- 
ode, Brazil, Cuba, Panama, Belgium, 
taly. 

Fetes by Department of Commerce.) 


Farm Board Says Price 
Changes Can Be Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
act, “is likely to increase unduly the pro- 
duction of any agricultural commodity 
of which there is commonly produced a 
surplus in excess of the annual market- 
ing, requirements.” - 
he Board does not have to make a 

loan to an association merely because it 
is qualified for such credit and as long 
as an organization is indebted to the 
Board its management will be subject to 
the approval of the Board and its records 
open to the Board’s inspection and audit. 

Stabilization, as interpreted by the 
Board on its statement, is divided into 
the process that might called normal 
operations, and the class that might be 
designated extraordinary operations. 
Emergency operations would consist of 
relieving market pressure as is being 
done by the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, where any loss would be borne by 
the Board’s revolving fund. Normal op- 
erations consist of every effort being 
made to strengthen cooperatives and pro- 
mote orderly marketing, and the Board 
hopes this process of stabilization as 
time goes on will prove to be all that is 
needed, 

The bulletin issued by the Board 
will be published in full text in the 
issue of Mar. 17. ‘ 


ns 
26,633 gallons, with- 


Court Accepts Case 


Of Corporation Not 


Licensed by State 


Contract of Parties Which Is 
Basis of Proceedings I 
Held to Involve Interstate 
Commerce. 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 

The right of the Association of Army 
and Navy Stores, Inc., a New York cor- 

ration, to sue a Minnesota merchant 

or breach of contract, in’ the courts. of 
Minnesota, though not licensed to do 
business in such State as a foreign cor- 
poration, has been upheld by the Minn- 
esota Supreme Court. 

_ The opinion states that the corporation 
is composed of present and former mem- 
bers of the military or naval services of 
the United States and its States and| 
territories, that it oyned no property in 
Minnesota, kept no assets and transacted 
no local business therein, and that ad 
no offices or place of business and Kept 
no books or accounts of any kind in such | 
State. 

Its soliciting agents in Minnesota se. 
cured applications for purchasing mem~ 
berships and for merchant customers. The| 
applications were sent to New York for 
acceptance. All of the corporation’s busi- | 
ness, both with the merchants and with 
its members, was transa fromf New 
York through the mail. The contract 
made with merchants provided for the 
placing of merchants’ names on the cor- 
porations, list of stores to be circulated 
among the members of the corporation 
with literature advising the. members to 
patronize stores solicited, and for the 
payment by the merchants to the corpo- 
ration of certain amounts depending, in 
— upon the proceeds of sales to mem- 

rs, 

In an action against a Minnesota mer- 
chant on such a contract the merchant 
claimed that the corporation could not 
bring the action because not licensed to 
do business within the State as a foreign 
corporation. The corporation claimed 
that its business was interstate and that 
such a license was not necessary. 

The supreme court, in sustaining the 
judgment of the lower court, held that 
the contract was a New York contract, 
that the business contemplated by and 
done under the contract was ‘interstate 
and that the corporation’s failure to se- 
cure the license did not preclude it srom 
sueing for breach of contract in Min- 
nesota. 


ASSOCIATION OF wo & Navy Storss, 
NC., 


Vv. 
W. H. Bruen & Company. 


Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27675. 


On appeal from St. Louis County, 
Opinion of the Court $ 
Mar. 7, 1930 


Hinton, J—Defendant appeals from a 
judgment against it for $1,277, interest 
and costs. ' 

Plaintiff is a New York corporation or- 
ganized for pecuniary profit, with its prin. 
cipal place of business in the City of New 
York. It is composed of present and 
former members of the military or gaval 
services of the United States, its States 
and Territories. It was not licensed to 
do business in the State of Minnesota 
as a foreign corporation for pecuniary 
profit under G. 8. 1923, sections 7493-5. 
It claimed its business was interstate 
end that such a license was not necés- 
sary. Defendant is a Minnesota corpo- 
ration engaged in the business of selling 
women’s, misses’, and children’s apparel 
in Duluth, Minn. 

Contract Set Out 

On Aug. 29, 1921, defendant executed 
and delivered to plaintiff’s agent for 
transmission to and approval by plain- 
tiff a five-year contract, in which de- 
fendant was referred to as “merchant.” 
The contract contained, among others, 
the following provisions: 

The association agrees to recommend and 
advise its members to make their purchases 
from the merchant, and to place the mer- 
chant’s name on its list of stores or other 
literature, suggesting and advising the 
members to make their purchases from 
the merchant. 

The merchant agrees to give the asso- 
ciation as a selling commission 10 per cent 
of all purchases made of the mérchant by 
members of the association, payable to the | 
association upon presentation of cash slips, 
receipted bills or statements, provided they 
have been paid within 60 days of receipt of 
same, and on installment accounts pro- 
vided the final payment has been made 
within 90 days after final payment is due 

The merchant agrees to pay the associa- 
tion two dollars and fifty cents ($2.5) .a 
month during the period covered byM@his 
agreement as an allowance for the associa- 
tion to advertise the merchant in such 
service papers or other media as the as- 
sociation may select, 

The cennaniag seated provisions and 
others were contained in a printed blank, 
to which was added in ink, at defendant’s 
request, the following: ; 

It is understood that the association Will 
not list more than two dealers in our lines 
of goods, viz., one department store and 
one shop devoted to all kinds of women’s 
apparel, : 

This proposed contract was trans- 
mitted 7 plaintiff’s solicitor to it at 
New York, It did not agree to the added 
portion, but appended and submitted to 
defendant the following change or modi- 
cation: 

Sept. 28, 1921. The added clause of this 
contract means’ that the Association of 
Army and Navy Stores will not list any of 
the following stores in Duluthr I. Freimuth, 
Silberstein Bondy Co., wenn A. Gray 
Company, The Oriental Shop, The Leiser 
Co. it. t Adarbers Co., J. M. Giddings Co, 

Defendant, by its duly authori and 
empowered officer, signed the contract as 
modified and nent it on to New York 
for the approval of panies, It was a 
proved and both parties entered upon the 
performance thereof. These transmittals 
were all by United States mail. The 
modified contract became and continued 
to be the binding agraenent between the 

arties. About two years after the con. 
act became effective defendant teased 
to pay as it had promised to do and this 
action was brought to recover for such 
default. 
Rights in Court Questioned 

The defense interposed was that de- 
fendant was justified in refusing to con- 
tinue the performance of the contract 
because plaintiff had first breached it 
and that plaintiff was a foreign corpo- 
ration for pecuniary profit, doing busi. 
ness in Minnesota, and had never heen 
licensed to do business therein and for 
that reason was not entitled to maintain 
the action, Plaintiff’s reply denied both 

a 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6,J 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Use of New Material 
‘In Chicken Brooder 
Held to Be Invention 


Innovation Producing High- 
ly Desirable Result in 
Poultry Industry Held to 
Be Infringed 


Cleveland, Ohio—The use of thin 
sheet metal for the outer wall of a 
chicken brooder, to utilize the extra 
radiating power of such material over 
any other material, especially wood, has 
been held by the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio to constitute 
atentable invention. It produced a 
ighly desirable result in “the art, it is 
getatel out. 

The Dickelman patent was held valid 
by the court and also infringed. The 
court stated that though the patent is a 
narrow one, its claims may not be 
side-stepped by slight structural changes, 
since a modification or lessing of the ad- 
vantages by minor expedients, additions 
or changes would still leave the claims 
controlling. 


THE DICKELMAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY ET AL. 
Vv. 
PHILLIP C. LORCHER-ET AL. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 933. 


Memorandum Opinion 
Feb. 8, 1930 

Kituits, District Judge.—If the patent 
under consideration is valid, infringe- 
ment thereof by defendants is plain be- 
yond qualification. In fact, the patentee 
and her licensee, plaintiffs herein, had 
hardly placed their device, under pro- 
tection of a pending application, upon 
the market, before defendants entered 
into competition with a substantial copy 
and. circularized the trade in langauge 
almost ipsissimmis verbis with the 
claims- put forth for the Dickelman 
structure. 

In the patent both method and struc- 
tural claims depend, very largely, for 
utility and patentability upon the taking 
of thin sheet metal for the outer walls 
of a chicken brooder, to utilize the extra 
radiating power of such material over 
eny other material, especially wood. In- 
eed it may be said that this idea is 
startling, so revolutionary and contrary 
is it to one’s first reaction to such a 
conception when the extreme sensitive- 
ness to rapid variations in temperature 
of the proposed inmates of such a struc- 
ture is in mind. That this conception 
was practical the evidence before us 
overwhelmingly disclosed in the hearing. 

Conception Advanced Industry, 

Indéed defendants are, if not legally 
yet. morally, estopped from claiming 
otherwise because in their exploitation 
of their infringing production they claim 
precisely the same practicability in pre- 
cisely the same way and for the same 
reasons for their use of sheet metal. To 
be sure there are witnesses who belittle 
the Dickelman structure as: wanting in 
practicability, but, aside from the 
anomalous situation that, produced by 
defendants, such witnesses tend to 
deprecate the utility and advantage of 
defendants’ own product, we see, color- 
ing and qualifying their testimony 
pique, prejudices, or lack of skill or at- 
tention or understanding, and the re- 
flection easily comes that it requires at 
least a modicum of brains to use even 
@ tackhammer. 

In fine defendants must concede, other- 
wise they would not have so quickly and 
‘extensively begun and carried on their 
infringing operation, that the patentee 
greatly advanced the increasingly im- 
portant ultry industry by her novel 
and revolutionary conception. 

Should Be Upheld 

Is there invention? We pass quickly 
the defenses of double use and prior 
use. Neither is supported by any pres- 
entation sufficient to carry the burden 
involved in invoking it. Against each 
is the prominent fact that when the 
idea was concreted in the Dickelman de- 
vice and the skeptical poultry world was 
convinced of its practicability it was 
enthusiastically received. Thus we are 
brought to the final question of antici- 
pation. Weight is always given, in re- 
spectable if varying quantities, to the 
presumption of valiidty-which allowance 
of a patent application creates. 

In the instant case it appears that, 
with the exception of a few too remote 
in art, and doubtful in substance to re- 
quire serious consideration, the same 
citations. for alleged anticipation ap- 
pearing in this record were extensively 
considered and applied by the examiner 
as shown by the very large file Winbeet. 
and that the claims were allowed after 
they were given such weight 4s an ex- 
haustive examination and comparison 
showed that they should have. Our own 
examination does not convince the court 
that the conclusions of the Patent Office 
should receive any substantial modifica- 
tion, and that the patent should be 
upheld. 

One observation might well be added. 
Obviously this patent is a narrow one, 
hut that does not mean that its claims 
may be easily side-stepped by slight 
structural changes. One advantage 
claimed for the Dickelman device which 
seemed fantastic when first outlined at 
the hearing was that the chicks were so 
affected by the repulsion of the cold 
walls of the metal sides as to -instinct- 
ively seek a position a short distance 
away therefrom where there was claimed 
to be a circumferential zone of tempera- 
ture suitable for their comfort and that 
therefore in connection with the circular 
form of the structure the fatal “hud- 
dling” of the chicks when uncomfort- 
able was prevented. 

Structural Variation Immaterial 

This is shown to an advantage 
gained by the patentee, but there is an 
ntetdependence of value contributing to 
the general success of the device which 
comes also from the fact that the whole 
wall is of thin metal and that, therefore, 
a modificagion of structure which might 
seem to work to differentiate to non- 
infringibility by lining at the base for 
a short distance upward with some other 
material is not possible. This idea came 
to the court at the hearing, but after 
consideration, we rejected it as not ¢a- 
pable of avoiding the claims. Other 
slight structural modifications might be 
thought of, all equally impossible to the 
imitator. 

These hasty observations become clear 
by considering the affidavit in the file 
wrapper of one Murray, supplemented 
by interesting testimony of expert ex- 
perimentation and observation of cur- 
reuis and temperatures and rapidity of 
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Trade Marks 


Law of Place of Arrest Controlling 
As to Evidence Urged for Extradition || Supreme Court of the 


Failure of Proof to Support Charges Causes Release of 
Man Sought by Canadian Authorities 


Baltimore, Md—An accused can be 
held for extradition to a foreign countr 
only if he has been charged under oat! 
with having committed one or more of 
the specifically designated crimes of the 
treaty within the jurisdiction of the ex- 
traditing nation and upon evidence which 
would be sufficient to hold him for trial 
if the alleged crime were to be tested by 
the laws of the jurisdiction wherein he 
was found, the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland has held. 

The opinion explains that the United 
States commissioner had found grounds 
to believe that the accused had com- 
mitted the crime of murder and kidnap- 
ing in Canada and committed him to jail 
to await extradition. While in jail the 
accused filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus. : 

In considering the writ the court de- 
clared that its review was limited to the 
questions of whether the commissioner 
had jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
of the accused, whether the offenses 
charged were within the provisions of 
the treaty with Great Britain, and 
whether the evidence upon which the 
commissioner acted warranted a finding 
that there was reasonable ground to be- 
lieve the accused guilty as charged. 

The ‘court found, however, that the 
commissioner was without the requisite 
reasonable grounds to commit in that the 
evidence produced before him would not 
have supported elther of the charges un- 
der the law of Maryland and the release 
of the prisoner was ord-red, 


Sarro VACCARO 
v 


Greorce W. CoLuisr, UNITED STATES 
MARSHAL. 


District Court, Maryland. 


A. W. W. Woopcock, United States At- 
torney, STANLEY E. HARTMAN and 
WILLIAM C. PURNELL, Assistant United 
States Attorneys, for the petitioner; 
ALBERT F. Fuint and HUNTINGTON 
Cairns, counsel for British Consul, for 
United States Marshal Collier. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 20, 1930 


CoLeMAN, District Judge—tThis case 
arises on petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The petitioner, Sarro Vaccaro, 
a native born American citizen, was ap- 
prehended on Feb, 11, 1930, on the war- 
rant of the United States commissioner 
at Baltimore, on complaint made, under 
oath, by the British consul at Baltimore, 
to the effect that Vaccaro, on May 29, 
1925, at Hereford, a town in the district 
of St. Francis, in the province of Quebec, 
Canada, a short distance from the north- 
ern boundary of the State of Vermont, 
murdered one Ameédee Bilodeau; also, 
that at the same time and gene, Vac- 
caro kidnaped one Robert Andrew Price, 
with intent unlawfully to transport him 
out of the Dominion of Canada against 
his will; and third and lastly, that at the 
same time and place, Vaccaro was guilty 
of the theft. of a motor car belonging to 
Adelphine Begin, formerly the wife ‘of 
Bilodeau. 


Considerations Limited to 


Jurisdiction, Treaty, Evidence 


Before the commissioner, Vaccaro 
plead not guilty to all of the charges. A 
hearing was granted, as a result of which 
the commissioner found the _ evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain the first 
two charges, namely, that of murder and 
kidnapping, but not the third, namely, 
larceny of the car, and issued his war- 
rant for commitment of Vaccaro to jail 
pending his surrender upon requisition 
by the proper authorities of the Cana- 
dian government. In this proceeding the 
commissioner acted under section 5270 
of the Revised Statutes (18 U. S. C. A,, 
section 651), which provides as follows: 

Whenever there is a treaty or convention 
for extradition between the Government of 
the United States aid any foreign govern- 
ment, any justice of the Supreme Court, 
circuit judge, district judge, or commis- 
sioner, authorized so to do by any of the 
courts of the United States, or judge of a 
court of record of general jurisdiction of 
any State, may, upon complaint made 
under oath, chafging any person found 
within the limits of any State, district, or 
Territory, with having committed within 
the jurisdiction of any such foreign gov- 
ernment any of the crimes provided for by 
such treaty or’ convention, issue his war- 
rant for the apprehension of the person so 
charged, that he may be brought before 
such justice, judge, or commissioner, to 
the end that the evidence of criminality 
may be heard and considered. If, on such 
hearing, he deems the evidence sufficient 
to sustain the charge under the provisions 
of the proper treaty or convention, he 
shall certify the same, together with a 
copy of all the testimony taken before 
him, to the Secretary of State, that a war- 
rant may issue upon the requisition of the 
proper authorities of such foreign govern- 
ment, for the surrender of such person, 
according to the stipulations of the treaty 
or convention; and he shall issue his war- 
rant for the commitment of the person so 
charged to the proper jail, there to re- 
main until such surrender shall be made. 

The sole question raised by the 
present petition is whether or not 
the United States commissioner acted 
legally in committing Vaccaro to jail. 
In determining this question, it is 
well settled that the court is restricted 
to a consideration of three things. First, 
did the commissioner have jurisdiction 
of the subject matter and of the ac- 
cused? Second, are the offenses charged 
within the provisions of a treaty exist- 
ing at the time in question between the 
United States and Canada? Third, did 
the evidence upon which the commis- 
sioner acted warrant a finding that there 
was reasonable ground to believe the ac- 
cused guilty on the first two charges, or 
either of them? Fernandez v. Phillips, 
268 U. S. 311, and cases cited, 


Nature of Evidence 
At Hearing Explained 


In addition to Vaccaro’s testimony be- 
fore the commissioner, there was pro- 
duced testimony of five others on his 
behalf: Mr. Amey, the United States 
attorney for the district of Vermont; 
Mr. Yutronich, Federal narcotic agent 
yen ve 


ventilating and air changing and avoid- 
ance of excess humidity, appearing in 
the hearing record, where we were shown 
that the supreme advantages, the gov- 
erning contributions to novelty of in- 
vention, came from the greet use of 
the thin metal for the walls, from which 
we were convinced that a modification 
cr lessening of these advantages by 
minor expedients, additions or changes 
would still leave the claims supreme and 
controlling. Plaintiffs may take the 
decree prayed for. 


from Boston; Mr. Allen, Federal narcotic 
agent in charge of the Detroit division, 
and Vaccaro’s superior officer at the time 
of the alleged offenses, and two other 
narcotic agents, Facetta and Manning, 
operating out of New York City. None 
of these was an eyewitness to what 
took place. 

Four photographs, taken about eight 
months after the occurrence, of vatious 
persons and motor cars, simulating their 
various positions at the time in ques- 
tion, were also introduced. The commis- 
sioner also received in evidence as hav- 
ing been properly authenticated pur- 
suant to the provisions of Revised Stat- 
utes, section 5271 (18 U. S. C. A,, sec. 
655), a certificate of the official autopsy 
performed upon the body of Bilodeau, to 
the effect that he died of a bullet wound 
in the abdomen; a certificate of his 
burial, and depositions of the seven fol- 
lowing persons: Robert A. Price, the 
person whom Vaccaro is alleged to have 
kidnapped; Mrs. Begin, formerly the 
wife of Bilodeau, with whose death Vac- 
caro is charged; Valenti, the proprietor 
of the Line House, the hotel at the bor- 
der, outside of which the shooting and 
alleged kidnapping took place; Couturier 
innkeeper for Valenti; Van Dyke and 
Harriman, American business men who 
happened to be in the Line Howse 
at the time in question; and lastly, 
Dr. Kerr to whom Bilodeau was 
brought after being mortally wounded, 
and in whose presence he died before 
any medical aid could be rendered. 


Other than Price, none of these was 
an eye witness: to what occurred. Ac- 
companying these depositions were pho- 
tographs taken in front of The Line 
House shortly after the affair (exactly 
when, not being shown), with motor cars 
and with Price, Valenti, Van Dyke and 
Harriman simulating in person the re- 
spective locations of the cars and par- 
ticipants in the affray. 


Uncontradicted Facts 
Of Case Narrated 


The following material facts disclosed 
by the evidence before the Commissioner 
are not contradicted. Pursuant to an 
agreement had with one Cowan in charge 
of narcotic investigations for the Ca- 
nadian government, Allen, who was then 
United States narcotic agent in charge 
of the territory lying along the border 
between Vermont and Canada, sent the 
petitioner, Sarro Vaccaro, into Canada 
sometime during the month of May, 1925, 
in the capacity of what is commonly 
known as an informer, and also sent & 
regular agent named Martz, as Vac- 
caro’s superior, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and causing the apprehen- 
sion of two persons, Price and Bilodeau, 
whom investigations indicated were en- 
gaged in smuggling narcotics from Can- 
ada into the United States. 

By concealing their identity, and rep- 
resenting themselves as delegated to pur- 
chase narcotics for a certain wealthy 
American individual or individuals, Vac- 
caro and Mertz made the acquaintance 
of Price and Bilodeau, went with them 
to Montreal, where they induced Price 
and Bilodeau to buy for them a consid- 
erable quantity of opium and morphine, 
vacued at $1,000 from certain Chinese 
there, and entered into an agreement 
with them whereby it was to be delivered 
into the United States and there pur- 
chased by Mertz and Vatcaro. Pricet de- 
clined to cross the border because he had 
been previously convicted of a violation 
of the Harrison narcotic law and had 
been deported. 

Bilodeau, after some hesitancy, con- 
sented to come across the border with 
Mertz and Vaccaro, carrying a small 
quantity of the drug with him, it being 
arranged that the major portion of the 
drug was to be brought over in a sepa- 
rate automobile by one Nadeau, a friend 
of Price and Bilodeau, Pursuant to agree- 
ment, all parties met at West Stewarts- 
town in Vermont. There the drugs were 
delivered, Mertz and Vaccaro disclosed 
their identity and forthwith arrested 
Nadeau and Bilodeau without resistance. 
Thereupon Bilodeau, apparently feeling 
that his arrest was due to his betrayal 
by Price, gave his consent to Vaccaro 
and Mertz to go back to the border and 
assist them in apprehending Price. The 
three proceeded batk to the point where 
they had crosséd the line on the northern 
boundary of Vermont, near the village of 
Hereford in the Province of Quebec, and 
not far from the village of Canaan in 
the State of Vermont. The border there 
is a straight line defined by the Clay- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842, and later sur- 
veys. At the point in question and di- 
retly on the boundary so that part of 
it is in Canada and part in the United 
States, is the roadhouse known a8 The 
Line House, operated by Valenti, and in 
the road opposite this house is a stone 
monument marking the line between the 
two countries, 


Complaint Sworn Out 
In District of Quebec 


When Vaccaro and Mertz returned 
with Bilodeau to The Line House, they 
found Price on the outside. By previous 
arrangement, they represented to him 
that Nadeau had cheated them, had got 
their moneyy but would not surrender the 
narcotics, and they endeavored to get 
Price to telephone Nadeau. All four per- 
sons were then standing in the roadway 
outside The Line House. Thereupon Vac- 
caro and Mertg saw Bilodeau put both 
his hands,upon the lapels of his coat, 
which, as their aspenanee told them, was 
a signal that cers of the law were 
present, and meant that resistance or 
attempted escape might be anticipated, 
whereupon Vaccaro called to Mertz to 
hold Bilodeau which he attempted to do, 
and Vaccaro grabbed Price. 

Price drew a razor which Vaccaro and 
Mertz had seen previously in his posses- 
sion. Vaccaro struck the razor from 
Price’s hand, at the same time knocking 
him down, Simultaneously, or almost 


simultaneously, Bilodeau struggled to get 
away from Mertz, and as he did so, 
Mertz, who was armed with a revolver, 
shot him, and as he continued to run in 
a crouching position, Mertg shot three 
oz four times more. Bilodeau fell, a 
further strugg] ensued between Price 
ani Vaccaro, ané finally Vaccaro put 
Price in the car in which he, Vaccaro, 
had just arrived with Mertz and Bilo- 
ceau, and Mertz put Bilodeau in another 
car. Both proceeded to West Stewarts- 
town where Price was put in jail. 


Bilodeau’ was taken to Dr, Kerr's of- 


Journal of the 


United States 


March 14 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Sydney Lerner Geiger of Alliance, 
Ohio; Robert F. Wagner and Manton 
Davis of New York; De Witt Clinton 
Edwards of Minneapolis, Minn, and 
John J. Mahoney of Chicago, Ill., were 
admitted to practice. 

No. 555. e United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Alfred E. Norris. Motion to 
reassign submitted by Mr. Claude R. Branch 
for the petitioner. d 

No. 323. Robert H. Lucas, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Kansas 
City Struetural Steel Company; and 

o. 324. Robert H. Lucas, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Kansas 
City Structural Steel Company. Argument 
continued by Mr. Solicitor General Hughes 
for the petitioner, and concluded by Mr. | 
Armwell L. Cooper for the respondent. 

No, 338. Frank H. Dohany, appellant, v. 
Frank F. Rogers, State highway commis- 
sioner for the State of Michigan et al. 
Argued by Mr. Frank H. Dohany, pro se, 
and by Mr. Kit F, Clardy and Mr, Wilbur 
F. Brucker for the appellees. Leave granted 
appellant to file reply brief within five days. 

No. 339. Columbus & Greenville Railway 
Company, appellant, v. Mrs. Lorena S. 
Buford et al. Argued by Mr. William H. 
Watkins for the appellant, and case sub- 
mitted by Mr. John Ambrose Tyson*for the 
oppeness- 

djourned until Mar. 17 at 12 o’clock. 
eee ean ene a nena 


upon arrival, and before any medical as- 
sistance could be rendered. Bilodeau was 
not armed—a fact known to Vaccaro and 
Mertz. accaro was armed but never 
fired a shot. On Oct. 4 following, one 
Filius Lanceto, a high constable of the 
district of St. Francis in the Province of 
Quebec, swore out a complaint in that 
district before the district magistrate, 
charging Vaccaro with the offenses which 
are the basis of the present controversy. 
Four years later, that is, in May and 
June, 1929, the depositions heretofore re- 
ferred to were taken as part of an in- 
quest to substantiate the complaint, Bilo- 
deau’s wife had previously made a claim 
against the United States Government 
for compensation for her husband’s 
death, which has not been settled, 

By far the major portion of the testi- 
mony taken before the Commissioner, 
and a large part of the depositions, are 
composed of conflicting and indeed irrec- 
oncilable statements from the various 
witnesses as to where the four partici- 
pants, namely, Vaccaro, Mertz, Price and 
Bilodeau, were standing just before, dur- 
ing, and at the termination of the strug- 
gles, and of the stooting which ended in 
the mortal wounding of Bilodeau, and in 
the forcible arrest of Price and his car- 
riage across the border; all of which in- 
volved a great deal of evidence respect- 
ing the exact location of the boundary 
line between the United States and Can- 
ada at this point. In fact a large part 
of the argument of counsel on both sides 
was devoted to a discussion of these 
questions, the answers to which are by 
no means conclusive of the real issues 
involved, as will later be shown. 


We now come to a consideration of the 
three points to which the review of this 
court is restricted, namely, did the com- 
missioner have jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter and of the accused; sécond, 
were the offenses charged within the pro- 
visions of a then existing treaty between 
the United States and Canada; and 
third, did the evidence upon which the 
commissioner acted warrant a finding 
that there was reasonable und to be- 
lieve Vaccaro guilty on the first two 
charges, or either of them? We will 
take up these points in the order named. 

First, there can be no question that 
the commissioner had jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and of the accused. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that jurisdic- 
tion in such cases must be expressly 
given to the commissioner. Orin v. 
Shine, 187 U. S. 1838. Such was ex- 
pressly given by order of this court to 
Commissioner Supplee, prior to his is- 
suance of the warrant. The accused was 
within the Maryland district when appre- 
hended. 


Offenses Provided 
For in Treaty 


Passing next to the question whether 
the offenses charged are within the pro- 
visions of a then existing treaty between 
the United States and Canada, it is clear 
that they are. The treaty of 1842, coin- 
monly known as the Clay-Ashburton 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, provides as follows in 
article 10: ? 


It is ‘agreed that the United States and 
Her Britannie Majesty shall, upon mutual 
requisitions by them, or their ministers, 
officers, or authorities, respectively made, 
deliver up to justice, all persons who, be- 
ing charged with the crime of murder, or 
assault with intent to commit murder, or 
piracy, or arSon, or robbery, or forgery, 
or the utterance of forged paper, ecom- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of either, 
shall seek an asylum, or shall be found, 
within the territories of the other: Pro- 
vided, that this shall only be done upon 
such evidence of criminality as, according 
to the laws of the place where the fugi- 
tive or person so charged, shall be found, 
would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment for trial, if the crime or offense 
had there been committed! And the respec- 
tive judges and other magistrates of the 
two governments shall have power, juris- 
diction, and authority, upon complaint 
made under oath, to issue a warrant for 
the apprehension of the fugitive or person 
so charged, that he may be brought before 
such judges or other magistrates, respec- 
tively, to the end that the evidence of 
criminality may be heard and considered; 
and if, on_ such hearing, the evidence be 
deemed sufficient to sustain the charge it 
shall be the duty of the examining jud 
or magistrate, to certify the same to the 
proper executive authority, that a warrant 
may issue for the surrender of such fugi- 
tive. The expense of such apprehension 
and delivery shall be borne and defrayed 
by the party who makes the requisition, 
and receives the fugitive, 

Article T 
of the said tenth article are hereby made 
applicable to the following additional 
crimes,” and kidnapping is among those’ 
enumerated, 

It is to be noted that section 6270 of 
the Revised Statutes under which the 
commissioner acted, me the provi- 
sions of the treaty, and the treaty itself 
provides that the commissioner shall 
commit only upon two conditions; first, 
that the person sought to be extradited 
shall have been charged under oath with 
having committed, within the jurisdie- 
tion of the extraditing nation, one or 
more of the specially designated crimes, 
and shall seek an asylum or be found 
within the limits of the other nation; an 
second, that there shall be such evidence 
of criminajity as according to the laws of 


recites that “the provisions | beco’ 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Extradition—International—Proceedings—Petitions for Habeas Corpus— 


Effect of Commissioner's Findings— 


The findings of a United States commissioner in an extradition hearing, 
while they cannot be reviewed in a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, are not 
conclusive as to whether the commissioner, on the evidence presented, had 
reasonable ground to conclude that the crime charged was not legally justi- 
fiable or whether the person so charged ee accomplice to the alleged 


crime.—Vaccaro v. Collier, 
1930. 


(D. CG. D. Md.) 


U. S. Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 


Extradition—International—Proceedings—Application of Law of Jurisdiction 


to Determine Criminality of Act— 


Where an accused, having been committed to jail by a United States 
commissioner upon a hearing in an extradition proceeding, filed a petition - 
for a writ of habeas corpus and the court in considering the petition found 
that the alleged offense charged in the foreign nation was not supported by. 
such evidence of criminality as accorded to the laws of the place where the 


fugitive as charged was found 
ment for trial if the crime or off 


was ordered released.—Vaccaro v. Collier, 


145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


would justify his apprehension and commit- 
ense had ther? been comm:tted, the petitioner 


(D, C., D, Md.)—V U. S. Daily, 


Extradition—International--Proceedings—-Petitions for Habeas Corpus—— 
Matter for the Consideration of the Court— , 
‘In a petition for a writ of hebeas corpus atentionieg the legality of the 
e 


act of a United States commissioner in committing t 


petitioner to jail 


following a hearing in extradition proceedings, the court is restricted to a 
consideration of three things: (1) Did the commissioner have jurisdiction of 
the subjéct matter and of the accused; (2) are the offenses charged within 
the provisions of a treaty existing at the time in question between the 
United States and the nation in question; and (3) did the evidence upon 
which the commissioner acted warrant a finding that there was reasonable 


groxnd to believe the accused guilty as charged.—Vaccaro v. Collier. 
. Md.)—V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar, 15, 1930. 


(D. C., 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Change of Material— 
Use of thin sheet metal.for outer wall of a chicken brooder, to utilize the 


extra radiating 
wood, is patenta 


Rowee of such material over any other material, especially 
le invention since evidence shows it produced highly de- 
sirable result in the art.—Dickelman Mfg. Co. et al. v. Lorcher et al. 


(D. 


C., N. D. Ohio)—V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar, 15, 1930. 


Patents—Estoppel— 
Defendants are, if not nee’ 
patent is not practical because in 


yet morally, estopped from claiming that 
their exploitation of their infringing pro- 
duction they claim precisely the same practicability in 


recisely the same 


way and for the same reasons.—Dickelman Mfg. Co. et al. v. Lorcher et al. 
(D. CG. N. D. Ohio)—V U. 8. Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


Patents—Defenses— 


The fact that when the idea was concreted in the patented device and the 
skeptical poultry world was convinced of its practicability it was enthusi- 


astically received is against the defenses of 
Dickelman Mfg. Co. et al. v. Lorcher et al. 


Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


use and double use.— 


rior 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—V U. S, 


Patents—Construction of Specification and Claims—By Proceedings in Patent 


Office— 

Weig 
which 
after prior art, as here cited, was 


he is always given, in varying quantities, to presumption of validit 
allowance of patent creates, and especially when claims were allowe 


iven such weight as an exhaustive 


examination and comparison showed.—Dickelman Mfg. Co. et al. v. Lorcher 


. et al. 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Change in Form— 


The 
be easi 


atent is a narrow one, but that does not mean that its claims may 
side-stepped by slight structural changes; a modification or lessen- 


ing of the advantages by minor expedients, additions or changes would still 
leave the claims supreme and controlling.—Dickelman Mfg. Co. et al. v. 


Lorcher et al. 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


Patents—Chicken Brooder Valid and Infringed— 
Patent to Dickelman for Chicken Brooder, valid and infringed —Dickelman 


Mfg. Co. et al. v. Lorcher et al. 
Mar. 15, 1930, 


(D. C., N. D, Ohio)—V U. S. Daily, 145, 
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Where testimony shows use of mark from 1906 by third party and transfer 


Trade Marks—Evidence— 


of mark and pe 
usé from 1907, 
Kahn’s, E., Sons 
V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar. 15, 1930. 


o er hel 


od will to opposer and opposer has registrations claiming 
to have shown title since at least 1907.— 
6. v. Wm. Schluderberg-T, J. Kurdle Co. 


(Comr, Pats.)— 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words— 
“Beauties” is deceptively similar to “American Beauty,” both used on 


‘ 


pet products, where ney 
or as “Beauty,” “Beauties,” ete.— 
T. J. Kurdle 


Proceedings of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


March 14 

Present: Presiding swage William J. 
Graham, and Associate Ju £98, Osher E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Sidney F. Parham, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Eugene A. Thompson, of Syracuse, N. 
Y.; and Charles D. Woodberry, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., were admitted to practice. 

Customs 

No. 8808, P. J. McEvoy v. United States. 
Nets or nettings. Reversed upon stipulation 
of counsel. . Memorafdum opinion per 
curiam, 

Patents 

No. 2601. Ex parte Thomas EB. Murray 
Jr, and Herbert H. Williams. Improve- 
ments in production of vehicle wheels. Mo- 
tion of appellants for leave to file substi- 
tute brief, granted. “ 

No, 2801. Ex parte Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co, Tags. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D: Woodberry for appellant, and by Mr. 
T. A. Hostetler for the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

No, 2209. Frederick H, Gleason v. Charles 
R. Dosch and Sylvanus D, Locke. Lubricat- 
ing apparatus. Argued by Mr. Eugene A. 
Thompson for appellant, and by Mr. Elwood 
Hansmann for sapere. 

No. 2302. William A. Lorenz v. Claude 
W. Pleukharp and Harry Raynes. Glass 
feeding machines, Argued by Mr. Sidney 
F, Parham for appellant, and by Mr. Harry 

. Riley for appellee. i 

No. 2206. Williams Oi1-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation v. The Butler Co. Trade mark 
for windmills, Argued by Mr.’ Langdon 
Moore for appellant, and by Mr. Robert S. 
Barry for appellee. 


so charged shall be found, would justify 
his apprehension and commitment for 
trial if the crime or offense had there 
been committed; in other words, in the 
present case the law of Maryland and 
not that of Canada is specifically de- 
clared to govern. 

Having found, then, that murder and 
koueopee are among the crimes pro- 
vided for by the treaty or convention, it 
mes necessary next to determine 
whether the statutes or the common law 
of the State of Maryland (for by such 
are the present issues to verned 
according to the language of both the 
treaty and the extradition statute, aside 
from the fact that Federal jurisdiction 
in criminal cases is statutory and there 
is no Federal statute governing the 
offenses here involved), would justify, 
upon the evidence presented to the com- 
missioner, Vaccaro’s apprehension and 
commitment for trial had these offenses 
been committed in Maryland; or—which 
is tantamount to the same thing—would 
justify the conclusion that there would 
be reasonable ground to believe Vaccaro 
guilty as char had these offenses been 
committed in Maryland, 

To be continued in the issue of 


fice nearby but died almost immediately | the place where the fugitive or persoh| , Mar. 17. 
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shows goods of both parties are called 
ahn’s, E., Sons Co. v. 
‘o, (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 145, Mar, 16, 1930. 


Wm, Schluderberg- 


State Court Permits Suit 
By Unlicensed Corporation 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
of these claims of defendant. The case 


was tried to the court Without a jury. 

Plaintiff entered into a similar contract 
with the New York Waist House, Inc., 
another store in Duluth. This was claimed 
by defendant to be a breach of its con- 
tract. 

The trial court found as a fact that at 
all times since the contract ‘was entered 
into and during the five-year period, 
plaintiff performed all conditions and 
terms of the contract on its part to be 
performed (there is no question raised 
as to the amount of the recovery); that 
the contract with the New York Waist 
House did not constitute a breach of the 
contract with defendant; and that plain- 
tiff was not wrongfully doing business in 
the State of Minnesota, its business being 
interstate, and the action therefore not 
barred by the statute. 

The facts above recited clearly estab- 
lish that the contract, having been ac- 
cepted and signed in New York, became 
a New York contract. It was essen- 
tially an advertising proposition, Plain- 
tiff owned no property in Minnesota used 
in connection with its business or other- 
wise, kept and had no asssets and trans- 
acted no local business. therein. It had 
no offices or place of business and kept 
no books or accounts of any kind in Min- 
nesota, Its soliciting agents in Minne- 
sota secured applications for purchasing 
memberships and for merchant custom- 
ers. They were sent on to New York 
for acceptance. The agents could in no 
way bind plaintiff. 


Business Interstate 

All of its business, both with the 
“merchants” and with its members, was 
done from New York through the mail, 
including the payment to the customer 
members of 5 per cent of the amount 
of their purchases pursuant to a sep- 
arate contract made with them when 
they became’ members, being one-half of 
the 10 per cent selling commission paid 
by the merchant to the plaintiff. Plain- 
tiff’s members joined the association in 
New York and ho distinction was made 
as to where they resided. They could 
reside in States other than Minnesota 
and still be entitled to payment on busi- 
ness they might do with defendant by 
mail or otherwise, 

Interstate commerce is not confined to 
sale of commodities. The business cov- 
ered by and done under the contract was 
interstate. There is nothing indicating 
to the contrary. The State could not bar 
this action. Outecault Advertising Co. v. 
Citizens State Bank, 147 Minn. 449, 180 
N. W. 705; Defender Auto Lock Co, v. 
Schmelzel Go., 157 Minn. 285, 196 N. W. 
263; and cases cited; 8 Dunnell, Minn. 
Dig. (2 ed.) section 879. 

The modification of the. contract ‘ 
finally signed referred specifically to th 
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Opposition to Mark 


‘Beauties’ on Marke 


Confusing Similarity to N 
tation ‘American B ; 
Causes Rejection of Regi 
try Application 


PA 


In affirming the examiner’s ¢ 
sustaining the opposition to the 
tration of the trade mark “Beauties” f 
packer’s products, the Assistant 
missioner of Patents has held that ¢ 
term “Beauties” is deceptively similar 
“American Beauty” where both are 
on the same kind of products, and i 
mony shows that the goods of the ] 
ties are called for as “Beauty,” “Beat 
ties,” etc. “gas 


Tue E. Kann’s Sons Company 


v. 
THE WM. Scutuberperc-T. J. KuroLe 
ComMPANy. ; 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferencé 
Opposition No. 8033 to registration o 
trade mark for packer’s products, 
Nov. 4, 1926, Serial No. 239679. 
Murray & ZuGEuTER, for applicant; J. 
DOWLING and Dupuey Browne, for o 
poser. 
*Commissioner’s Opinion 
Feb. 24, 1930 an 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner. — ie 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
the Examiner of Interferences sustain 
the opposition of The E. Kahn’s § 
Company to the registration by the 
— of a trade mark “Beauties” ; 
packers’ products, namely, lards, creams 7 
ery butter, hams, bacon, shoulders, salie 


sage, &e. 

he opposition is based upon ps 
adoption and use by the opposer o Eo 
trade mark “American Beauty” for Ce 
of like descriptive properties. It appears 
to be agreed that the controlling qués« 
tions presented for consideration and zs 
cision are priority as to the adoption x 


use of the respective marks, and 8 
larity of the two marks, 


Opposer. First User * 
As to the question of adoption and 
use, the opposer has established bey: ; 

any reasonable doubt a date prior to 

date alleged by the applicant. It a 

from the record that the opposer deri ’ 
the right to use the mark “Ameri ; 
Beauty” from “The Butchers’ Packing 
Company,” which used said mark frot 
about Dee. 1, 1907, on s of like de=. 
seriptive properties. This seems rea- 
sonably well established by the testimony 
of the opposer’s witnesses, Riess, 

tram and Albert Kahn. Bertram specifi- 
cally states that the mark was used bj 


rs) 


Butchers’ Packing Company” from — : 


“Th 
the Sear 1906, and to the same effect 
the testimony of Reiss and Albert Kahn. 
Reference may also be made to the trade 
mark segietrations No. 141583, 188049 
and 189912, to which the opposer claims 
title, and in each of which appears the 
statement that the “American Beali 
tradé mark~ has been continuously: used 
in the business of the opposer corpora- 
tion and in the business of its predecés. 
sors, “The Butchers’ Packin Companies 
since about Dec. 1, 1907. That the 
sér acquired all of the assets of “ 
utchers’ Packing Company,” includ 
the trade mark “American Beauty” 
the good will of the businéss, is reason-. 
ably well established by the testimony, 
of the opposer’s witnesses, and particu. > 
“oo of Albert Kahn in answer to 


er, 


Confusion Shown 


As to the question of confusing sim 
larity of the two marks, the testimon 
vf the opposer’s witnesses, Wirt, Birk- 
land, Keane, Treinen, Bertram, Louis 
Kahn and Albert Kahn, shows that the — 
opposer’s goods are called not only by” 
the name “American Beauty,” but alsé — 
bv such names as “Beauty,” “Beauties,’® — 
ani “Beautbacon,” “Beauty Hams” and 
“Beauty Bacon.” In that the: custo 
of both parties use the term “Beautiés™ 
in orderin 


fusion would be likely to oceur by the 

registration of the applicant’s mark 

“Beauties.” ¥ 

I find no good reason for reversing or 

modifying the decision of the exam 7 
of trade marks and said decision is ac- 

cordingly affirmed. 


Land Case Is Remanded 
To Court in Louis 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mar. 12, directed that the cas 
of Quapaw Land Company v. Bolitigi 
No. 300, be remanded to the D 
Court for the Western District of 

ana, with directions to dismiss the 

tion for want of jurisdiction. The & 
involved a dispute as to title to 
fronting on Cross Lake, in Loui 
navigable body of water, both 
claiming to hold under a patent 
the United States. , 
The court, in directing the dismis 
of the suit, cited the following auth 
ties: Taylor v. Anderson, 234 U, 8. 
Joy y. St. Louis, 201 U. 8. 332; Shull 
v. McDougal, 225 U. 8. 561. 
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added clause in the printed form an 
ave & meaning thereto to wh bo 
parties agreed. The only _prohii 
stores were those listed in that claus 
Defendant undoubted! *° construed i 
for the New York Waist House operate 
for a year or more as a like “merchant” 
with the knowledge of Cotendant, for 
the contract was breached. No tion 
was made, The first complaint ; 
Defendant undoubtedly so co: t 
ground that the arrangement ht 
Waist house was in violation of the coms 
tract. The only complaint then ma 
was that the business arrangement ¥ 
not proving profitable. It was not ur 
some time afterwards that defendant 1 
vanced the claim as to @ breach of 
tract by a We are of 

that the findings of the trial ¢ 
abundant support in the dence. 
conclusions of law necessarily fe 
Judgment affirmed, 


Young patent at 
of bar—extensive ex! 
chemical patent 


misi 
The United States me 


Dally, 


fic 


the respective goods of the 
parties, it is reasonably tertain that con~ 





_ Problems IsSet Up 


_ of Educators’ Confer- 
ence Declared to Be Ob- 
taining and Dissemination 
Of Data on Subject 


The first annual conference of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on School Build- 


¥ 


ing Problems recently held at Atlantic 
City organized and set up machinery to 
facilitate educators in adapting their 
building programs to their educational 
needs, the specialist in school buildings, 
United States Office of Education, Alice 


Barrows, stated orally Mar. 14 at the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Miss Barrows said that the purposes 
of the council are to secure comprehen- 
sive data on methods of solving school 
building problems in different parts of 
the country and under different types 
of school organization; to make expert 

' analysis of the data collected; and to de- 
velop constructive suggestions in regard 
to methods of solving school building 
problems. 


Standardization Not Goal 


It was agreed by those in attendance 
to make it clear, Miss Barrows explained, 
that the purpose of the council is not to 
be construed as an agency setting out 
to standardize school buildings through 
a dissemination of information. On the 
contrary, she said, the council recognizes 
that different parts of the country have 
different problems, which have to be met 
according to conditions. 

The council is to act as a clearing 
house to show how problems are being 
solved in the different sections of the 
country, she stated. 

Hubert C. Eicher, director of the 
bureau of school buildings, Pennsylvania 
State department of education, and 
Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, Mich., after discuss- 
ing the background of modern school 
“building, were followed by discussions on 
the problems to be studied in 1930-31, 
which Miss Barrows said she led. 

These problems involve the utilization 
of the school plant, the adaptation of the 
buildings to meet the educational needs 
and programs, and the like, Miss Bar- 
rows stated. 

Since the council is divided into re- 
gions, it was explained by Miss Barrows 
to the conference that the council will 
have two important functions: first, to 
foster research on school building prob- 
lems in and by each region, yet not with- 
out overlooking a common base of study 


for comparative studies; second, to ren-| 
| 


der regional advisory service. 


Mr. Cooper Made Chairman 


The conference elected the Federal 

‘ommissioner of Education, William John 
- Cooper, chairman of the council for 1930- 
$1, and S. M. N. Marrs, State superin- 
tendent of instruction in Texas, vice 
chairman, Miss Barrows said. She stated 
that she was elected secretary. 

The following regional chairmen were 
élected: For New England, Charles G. 
Maginnis, architect, of Boston; New 
York, Joseph H. Hixon, chief, division of 
schoolhouse planning, State department 
of education, Albany; North Atlantic, Dr. 
Hubert C. Eicher. director, bureau of 
school buildings, Pennsylvania State de- 
partment of education; South Atlantic, A. 
T. Allen, North Carolina State superin- 
tendent of education; the Great Lakes, 
Frederick W. Garber, architect, of Cin- 
cinnati; Gulf States, S. M. N. Marrs, su- 
perintendent of instruction, Texas; and 
Sierra Nevada region, Vierling Kersey, 
California State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 

Miss Barrows said that the council 
voted to make the chairmen of the regions 
act as a steering committee to consult 
with and advise Commissioner Cooper 
and herself on the program of the com- 
ing year. A series of regional conferences 
to commence this Spring under the direc- 
tion of Miss Barrows were authorized. 


Increase in Production 


Of Wheat Is Forecast 


{[C. ntinued from Page 5.) 

the rather complete system of records 
which we find is kept on these farms. 

There are a number of canning fac- 
tories throughout the country that main- 
tain their own raw-production depart- 
ments. These farms often include 
thousands of acres. One of these organi- 


zations which has come to our attention 
farms approximately 16,000 acres. This 
requires 120 tractors and 400 mules. In 
an organization of this size it is obvious 
that certain tasks such as repairing 
tractors and machinery, preparing the 
seedbed, and harvesting, are so large 
and consume so much time that certain 
men can be assigned to definite tasks 
for days, weeks, and even months at a 
time without the necessity of changing 
at frequent intervals from one task to 
another. 


‘*The total number of these factory 
farms, however, represents but a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent of all the 
farms in the country; nor is it likely that 


their number will greatly increase in the | 


near future. The industrialization and 


mechanization of agriculture is an es- | 


sentially different process from the indus- 
trialization and mechanization of the non- 
agricultural industries which took place 
in the industrial revolution and is produc- 
tive of vastly different results from those 
realized as a result of that revolution. 
. The very nature of farming, with its 
seedtime and harvest, its dependence 
m the growth and ripening of crops, 
the birth and growth of livestock, and 
the seasonal and daily variations in the 
weather, make it impossible to organize 
the industry along factory lines. One of 
essential conditions in the technical 
organization of the factory is continuous 
ration. A given task, such as assem- 
ing the parts of an automobile engine, 
carried on by a given crew of men 
m the beginning of the year to the 
: without interruption, provided the 
order book permits it. 
’ .. In farming, men must be shifted often 


h great frequency from one task to 
They must be able to do many | 


r. 
rather than one. 


/ “¥ision of labor, has nothing like the 


Efficiency of Railway Operation 


Is Promoted by Federal Agency |: 


SATURDAY, 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7 , culture 


| S-88865. “Mr. -»To facilitate and 
simplify ‘the work “a the Department of 


Bureau of Service of I. C. C. ‘Covers Wide ‘Range of 
Activities in Traffic Movement 


Topic 1I—Transpo 


rtation: Railroads : 
a 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown: the practical. contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective | 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Transportation. 


By William P. Bartel, 


of 
The present series deals with 


Director, Bureau. ef Service, Interstate Commerce Commission 


CTIVITIES of the Bureau during the 
past year inconnection with car serv- 
ice, some of which were prompted 

by informal complaints, have covered 
a wide range of subjects. They include 
numerous local investigations in pro- 
ducing territory in various States to 
determine the approximate quantity of 
important commodities that would be 
tendered for shipment, the number of 
cars needed, and the supply of suitable 
cars available on individual railroads; 
investigations pertaining to facilities 
at primary markets and ports for re- 
ceiving, handling, and storing grain; 
shortages on individual railroads of 
cars for loading grain, potatoes, and 
coal; the temporary shortage of mo- 
tive power on a. western carrier for 
moving grain; failure to provide suffi- 
cient track space for placement of cars 
to be loaded with perishables; the re- 
fusal of an originating carrier to fur- 
nish its cars for loading to points be- 
yond its rails; a refusal to supply cars 
for loading because of an outstanding 
bill for a few hundred dollars which 
was in controversy; the placing of so- 
called short refrigerator cars for load- 
ing citrus fruits and cantaloupes, con- 
trary to the desire of shippers; the 
lack and desirability of heater service 
in freight cars for shipments of pota- 
toes and onions in Winter months; the 
loading of refrigerator cars of eastern 
ownership from eastern stations to 
western points when refrigerators of 
western ownership were available, and 
other handling of cars contrary to the 
car-service rules adopted by the car- 
riers; the failure to provide facilities 
for loading and unloading livestock; 
the condition of livestock pens at many 
originating stations with respect to 
adequacy of size, protection from cold 
and storms, drainage, and the supply 
of drinking water; the condition of 
scales provided for weighing ship- 
ments; the failure of certain trains car- 
rying express to pick up at stopping 
points shipments awaiting movement; 
delays to express shipments when 
trains fail to make connections; the 
lack of express pick-up service for per- 
ishables in freezing weather; the fail- 
ure of carriers to handle shipments 
promptly when tendered for movement, 
and failure promptly to place cars for 
unloading when received at destina- 
tion; the refusal to switelt cars to un- 
loading peints when such cars were 
handled by other carriers in line-haul 
service; the detention of refrigerator 
cars av destination, both before and 
after being released by consignees; de- 
lays by carriers in handling refrigera- 
tor cars through large terminals; the 
offering in interchange of freight cars 
containing refuse; delays to cars at 
large interchange points for various 
reasons, and repeated setting back of 
cars after delivery; the temporary con- 
gestion due to the accumulation of 
loaded cars in the Central West during 
the heavy grain shipping season; op- 
erating conditions on individual rail- 
roads as the result of high water and 
floods; the methods of handling cars 
loaded with explosives in switching 
service; disagreements between certain 
vegetable shippers and carriers in the 
Sovth concerning materials to be used 
in constructing shipping containers; 
the justification for placement of em- 
bargoes at‘numerous points; and many 
other matters of similar nature, but 
too numerous to mention. In nearly 
all such instances satisfactory adjust- 
ments were reached; thereby obviat- 
ing the filing of formal complaints 
and the resulting expense to the ship- 
pers, the carriers, and the Commission. 


* * * 
IN 1925 the scope of the Bureau’s 
~ Work was enlarged and subdivided 
into three sections—those of car serv- 
Railroads and their Yelat 
cussed by the Commissioner 
next of this series of articles 


\Navy Book Circulation 
| Exceeds Civilian Rate 


Per Capita Figure in Service 
| Set at 18 Volumes a Year 
| 

The per-capita circulation of books in 
the United State: Navy during the last 
|calendar year was 18, exceeding by 7 
books the greatest known per-capita cir- 
culation of any public library in the 
country for the same period, according 
to figures made available Mar. 14 by the 
Department of the Navy. 
_ A tocal of 1,023,085 books was read 
{in the service, both aboard ships and at 
naval stations, the compilation -shows. 
|The number read in hospitals was 434,- 
432, for an average circulation per per- 
son of 24, For other stations, exclusive 
of hospitals, the number loaned per cap- 
ita was 14.9, making the number loaned 
per capita for all stations 18. 

“The greatest known per-capita circu- 
lation for any public library in the coun- 
try for the same period was that of San 
Diego, Colt. where the score was 11,” 


it was stated at the Bureau of Naviga- 
| tion, 


Historic Navy Spyglass 





ice, of efficiency and economy of op- 
eration, and of transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles, 
respectively. Work relating to effi- 


* ciency and economy of operation and te 


ear service is so interrelated that, by 
combining the activities with respect 
te them in one Bureau, overlapping is 
eliminated and the office and field or- 
ganizations of the entire Bureau can 
be fully utilized as conditions justify. 


x * * 


ONE of the most important activities 

with respect to efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation has been the inves- 
tigation of costs of repairs to locomo- 
tives and other equipment at outside 
contract shops, as contrasted with what 
it would have cost the carrier to have 
made repairs in its own shops. 


Several reports having reference to 
individual carriers have already been 
issued. The maintenance expenditures 
on 16 railroads investigated included 
repairs in-contract shops to 1,154 loco- 
motives which exceeded by $15,200,000 
an average of $13,200 per locomotive, 
the cost of similar repairs made to lo- 
comotives at the railroad shops. 


> * 


THE transportation of explosives and 

other dangerous articles was placed 
within the purview of the Commission 
by act of Congress, March, 1908. This 
act required the Commission to formu- 
late and publish regulations for the 
safe transportation of explosives. Later 
amendments enlarged the Commis- 
sion’s powers in this respect. 


From time to time modifications and 
extensions of the regulations to cover 
the packing, handling, loading, and 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles are. made. These 
matters are the subjects of formal 
hearings before a representative of the 
Bureau of Service before being acted 
upon by the Commission. 


* 


The act authorizes the Commission, 
in the execution of the provisions, to 
utilize the services of the bureau of 
explosives of the American Railway 
Association, and to avail itself of the 
advice and assistance of any depart- 
ment, commission, or board of the Gov- 
ernment. The bureau .af explosives 
conducts ifspections, investigations, 
and holds conferences with manufac- 
turers and shippers with a view of de- 
termining what regulations within rea- 
sonable limits afford the highest de- 
gree of safety in the preparation and 
transportation of explosives and dan- 
gerous articles. 

* 


fad * 


Alt demurrage matters coming to 
the Commission, formal or infor- 
mal, are referred in the first instance 
to the Bureau of Service, which makes } 
investigations and handles to a conclu- 
sion all cases where adjustment can be | 
made in accordance with the law with- | 
out formal proceeding. | 
. The Bureau of Service conducts hear- | 
Ings in certain formal cases and as- 
sists in the consideration and review 
of others, more particularly those per- | 


- taining to transportation and opera- 


ion to the Federal irrigation projects will be 
, Bureau of Reclamation 
to appear in the issué 


fe 


Replaced by New Type)ii 


! The telescopic type spyglass, with E 
the draw-tube adjustment, which has al- 
The key to the | ways been standard in the United States | D. 
nique of modern industry, which is | Navy will be withdrawn, according to an/| sity, Washington 
‘ oral announcement Mar. 14 at the De- 


e significance for agriculture that it | partment of the Navy. In the new glass | 


for manufacturing. 5 
- "The section of the report discuss- 
¥oN chain farming will be printed in 
a text in the issue of Mar. 17. 


the draw-tube focusing feature has been | 


| discarded, and a focusing eyepiece sim- 


j substituted, 


ilar to that used in binoculars has been 


tion. | 

The Commission, through the Bureau 
of Service, is cooperating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in tests of 
refrigerator cars and in tests of per- 
ishables in transit under the several 
methods of refrigeration. 


Individuals, civic, and commercial or- 
ganizations, and other members of the 
public are utilizing to an increasing 
extent the services and facilities of the 
Bureau of Service in. connection with 
transportation problems. ‘ 
dis- 
, Dr. Elwood Mead, in the 
of Mar. 17. 


Army Orders 


Col. William W. McCammon, 
Portland, Oreg., to Fort Jay, N 

Maj. John P. Smith, C. A. C., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Adams, R. I, 
sa a Sree M. Weyand, Inf., from 

or enning, Ga., to duty with Or iz 
Reserves, Philadelphia, * at eon 

2d Lt. Rex Lee Smith, Inf., resignation 
accepted. 

Capt. Edwin Lee White, S. C. Res., Be- 
thesda, Md., active duty at Fort Monmouth 
N. J., Mar. 12 to June 4, ad 
2d Lt. Manuel J. Asensio, Cav., transferred 
to Corps of Engineers, and from Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., to district engineer office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

2d Lt. Orville M. Hewitt, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

Capt. J. Shelburn Robison, F. A., from 
Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Fort Lewis, Wash. 

1st Lt. William J. Moroney, Inf., from Fort 
Jay, N. Y., to Paris, France, in connection 
with pilgrimage of -widows and mothers to 
cemeteries of Europe. 

Capt. Dorris A. Hanes, Q. C., from Wash- 
ington, D.*C,, to quartermaster depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Capt. Harry L. Waggoner, Q. C., from 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, to 
Washington, D. C. 


Inf.; from 
Ti 


Ist Lt, Elsmere. J. Walters, Q. C., from | 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., to Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Capt. Robert S. Beard, Q. €., from Sel- 

fridge Field, Mich., to Washington, D.'C. 

2d Lt.. Frederick G. Stritzinger, F. A., re- 

eved from Air Corps detail and from Fort 

Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Maj. William R. Gruber, F. A., from Fort 

than Allen, Vt., to Washington, D, C. 

Maj. Henry L. Krafft, M. C., from Fort 


_| ralization. 


| providing for the deduction of the pension 


|Reserves and the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 


, act to enable the mothers and widows of the 


| American forces now interred in the ceme- 


culture in certain cases; Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 
provide’ Zur additional cttudthr aetarhtina- 


ee courts; Immigration: and Naturaliza- 
on. 

H, R., 10668. . Mr. Cathe, Obie Te au- 
thorize issuance of certificate of citizenship to 
certain veterans of the World War; Immigra- 
tion-and Naturalization, : i 

H..R. 10669. Mr, Cable, Ohio: Relating 
to educational requirements of applicants for 
citizenship; Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 10670: Mr. Cable, Ohio. To amend 
the naturalization laws in respect: of com- 
petency of witnesses; Immigration and Natu- 


Title 10—Army 


H, R.. 10739, Mr. Schafer, Wis, To pr | 
vide the American Legion, depart of Wis- 
consin, with a building site for legion pur- 
poses at the northwestern branch of the 
national home for disabled volunteer sol- | 
diers; Military Affairs. | 

H. J. Res. 265. Mr. Reed, N. Y. To au- 
thorize the return of flying pay drawn by 
certain officers; Military Affairs. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. J. Res. 266. Mr: Taylor, Colo. To 
authorize the Secretary of Interior to de- 
liver water during the irrigation season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colo.; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


H.R. 10661. Mr. Douglass, Mass. 
duce passport fees; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 24——Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 10741. Mr. Welsh, Pa. Providing ; 

additions and improvements to United | 

States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 49 
in Pennsylvania; World War Veterans. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 10742. Mr. McLeod, Mich. Regu-: 
lating taxicab companies in the District of 
Columbia; District of Columbia. 
H, R. 10664. Mr. Free. To amend sec- 
tion 5 of the suits in admiralty act, approved 
Mar./9, 1930; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H.R. 10665. Mr. Morton D. Hull, fll. To 
purchase and erect in thé City of. Washington 
the group of statuary known as the Indian 
Buffalo Hunt; Rules. © 

S. 3891. Mr. McKellar.’ To amend section 
1 ofthe act of ‘May 12,°1900 (ch. 393, 31 
Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 1174, 
ch, 21, title 26); Finance. 

S. 3899. Mr. Brookhart. To amend sec- 
tion 23 (c) (3) of the revenue act of 1928, 
as amended, relating to exemptions; Fi- 
nance. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 3872. Mr. Hawes. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Carondelet, Mo,; Commerce. 

S. 3886.. Mr. Glenn. (for Mr. Deneen), To 
extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, IIl.; 
Commerce. 

S. 3898. Mr. McNary. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress te the Mill Four Drainage 
District, in Lincoln County, ,Oreg., to con- 
struct, maintain and operate. dams and 
dikes to prevent the’ flow of waters of | 
Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, | 
Boones Slou~h and = sloughs © connected 
therewith; Commerce. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 10744. Mr. Wolverton, N: J. Re- 
pealing the portion of the Revised Statutes 


To re- 


members of the naval forces admitted to 
a naval hospital; Naval Affairs. 

H. R.. 10662. Mr. Evans, Calif. Providing 
for hospitalization and medical treatment 
of transferred members of the Fleet Naval 


serves in Government hospitals without ex- 
pense to the reservists; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 10663. Mr. Free, Calif. To pro- 
vide for alterations and repairs to the U. 
S. S. “Henry County”; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 10666. Mr. McCormick, Mass. To 
provide for the refitting of the frigate “Con- 
stitution”; Naval Affairs. 

8S. 3893. Mr. Norbeck. Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to 
deliver to the custody of the State of South 
Dakota the silver service presented to the 
United States for the cruiser South Dakota; | 
Naval Affairs. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 


H. R. 10659. Mr. Barbour, Calif. To 
amend the act of Mar. 2, 1929, entitled “An 


deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 


teries of Eurppe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries”; Military Affairs. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 10738. Mr. Moore, Ohio. Author- 
izing the examination of persons insured 
by the United States Government life in- 
surance; World War Veterans. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 10667. Mr. Sanders, Tex. To amend 
the act of Avg. 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555) by 
adding a new section, providing for addi- 
tional pay for railway postal clerks when re- 
—_ to earry arms; Post Office and Post 
| Roads, 


\Tithe 40 — Publie Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

H. R. 10660. Mr. Britten, Ill. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
ceed with the cleaning, pointing, painting, 
and repairing of all exterior stone; metal, and 
wood facings in the United States post office 
building in Chicago, Ill.;Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Title 46—Shipping 


H. R. 10740. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. To 
extend the facilities of the public health 
service to seamen on Government vessels 
not in the military or naval. establish- 
jments; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Title 49—Transportation 

H. R. 10671. Mr. Ellis, Mo. Relating to 
sales and contracts in interstate and foreign 
commerce; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 





Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 8538. For the relief of the State of 
Maine. Reported to the House Mar, 13. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 10627. To provide for the use of the 
U. 8. 8S. Olympia as a memorial to the men 
and women who served the United States 
in the war with Spain. Reported to the 
House Mar. 13. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 





A. Russell, Wyo., to: Georgetown Univer- 
’ D.C 

Capt. Newton 
Fort Benning, Ga., to 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wrnt. Offr. Jesper S. M. Quest, from Wash- 
ignton-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system, Seattle, Wash., to home to await re- 


Georgia 


tirement. 


H. Strickland, Ord., from | 
School of | 


(Army,'Navy, Marine Corps, 

Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey, and Public | 
Health Service) 


H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of the 
Naval Academy Band. Reported to the 
House Mar, 13. a 
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“New Books’ 


Avurnortzp Statements Onty Are 


Herein, BEeInc 


PRESENTED 
PousLisnen: WitHovT COMMENT BY Tar’ Unirep Srares DAILY 


: ‘Received’ by 
Library of Congress 


‘ 


List lied daily b: Library of Congress. Fiction; books in for- 
create atone te tacos 


eign languages, 


cal documents a 


Tdren’s books are excluded. 


, Library of Congress card number is at end of::last. line. 


My. creed, poems. by 
series, no. 4.) 112 p. Bos- 
he Vedanta céntre, 1929: 
30-4748 
Pearce, William Peter. The world’s best 
book, and the best book for the world, by 
92 p., illus. Mountain View, Calif., 
Pacific press, publishing assoe., 1930. 
30-4594 
Pico deHa Mirandola, Giovanni. Francesco. 
On the imagination; the Latin text 
with an introduction, an English trans- 
lation, and notes by Harry Caplan. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1930. 30-4610 
Pomeroy, Robert Watson. What is the dol- 
lar?.. What stocks to buy. 73 p. Buffalo, 
Printed by J. W. Clement co., 1930, 
30-4828 
Ronalds, Francis Spring. The dAbortive 
Whig revolution of 1678-1681. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Hlinois, 
1927.) 13 p. Urbana, IIL, 1929. 30-4604 
ussia (1918). (R. S. F. S. R.) The Soviet 
union and peace; the most important of 
the documents issued by the’ government 
of the U. S. S. R. concerning peace and 
disarmament from 1917 to 1929, with. an 
introduction by Henri Barbusse. 280 p. 
London, M. Lawrence, 1929. 30-4601 
Ryan, Will Carson. The literature of Amer- 
ican school and college athletics, by : .. 
with a foreword by Henry S. Pritchett. ! 
(The Carnegie foundation for the ad- 
vancement of teaching. Bulletin no. 24.). 
305 p. N. Y., The Carnegie foundation 
for the advancement of teaching, 1929. 
30-4590 
San Francisco. Stock exchange. The San 
Francisce stock exchange. 31 p., illus. 
San Francisco, Committee on public rela- 
tions, San Francisco stock exchange, 1930, 
30-4826 
Scott, George Ryley. Ten ladies of joy. 
176 p. London, The Harleian press, 1929. 
* 30-4597 
Smith, Maria Wilkins. .. . Studies in the 
syntax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, to- 
gether with text, translation, and notes, | 
by ... (Language disserations. no. iv.) 
160 p. Phila., Linguistic society of Amer- 
ica, 1929. 30-4623 
Smith; Maria Wilkins. Studies in the syn- 
tax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, to- 
gether with text, translation, and notes. 
(Thesis (Ph, D.)—University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1929. -Reprint of Language dis- 
sertation no. 4, published by the Linguis- 
tic Society of America.), 160 p., Phila., 
1929. 30-4624 
Tharp, James Burton, ed. Fantastic French 
fiction of mystery. and emotion, edited 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 
189 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1929. 


Paramananda, swami. 
~..- (Poetr 
ton, Mass:;} 


30-4611 
(The Travellers’ 
222 p.~ London, -J. Cape, 1929. 
30-4602 
Waddell, Helen Jane. Mediaeval Latin lyrics. 
352 p. London, Constable & co., 1929. 
J 30-4622 
Young, Rose Emmet. The record of the Les- 
lie woman suffrage commission, inc., 1917- 
1929. 94 p. N. Y., The Leslie woman! 
suffrage commission, 1929. 30-4830 | 
Audubon, John James. Journal of John’ 
James Audubon made during his trip to 
New Orleans in 1820-1821, edited by How- 
ard Corning, foreword by Ruthven Deane. 
234 p. Boston, The Club of odd volumes, 
1929. 30-5037 
Audubon, John James. Journal of John 
James Audubon made while obtaining sub- 
scriptions to his “Birds of America” 1840- 
1843, edited by Howard Corning, foreword 
by Francis H.; Herrick. 179 p. Boston, 


The Club of odd volumes, 1929. 30-5038 


Voigt, F. A. Combed out. 
library.) 


Baehrens, Cornelia Emilia. The origin of 
the masque. 170 p. Groningen, N. v. druk- 
kerij Dijkhuizen & Van Zanten, 1929. 

29-30098 

Bell, Louise Price. Jane-Louise’s cook book; 
a cook book for children. 60 p., illus. N. 
Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 30-5022 

Cochrane, Robert Greenhill. Leprosy in the 
Far East, by ... with foreword by Sir 
Etward A. Gait. -67 p. London, ‘World 
dominion press, 1929. 29-29327 

Directory of social agencies in Westchester 
County.. 1. v. White Plains, N. Y., The 
Westchester County council of social 
agencies, 1929. 30-5046 

Eddins, Auther Hamner. . . . Pathogenic- 
ity and cultural behavior of Ustilago zeae 
(Bekm.) Ung. from different localities, by 

(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state, college 

of agriculture and mechanic arts, 1928.) 
p. 885-916, illus. Washington, D. C., 1929. 

30-5041 

Harbaugh, Charles Hamilton. The industrial 
claim adjuster, by ...2d ed. 157 p. Chi- 
cago, The Spectator co.,. 1930. 30-5044 

Houghton, Nealie Doyle. De facto’ govern- 
ments: a study in international law and 
American policy. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1927.) 13 p. 
Urbana, Ill., 1929. 30-5055 

Hull, William Isaac. India’s political crisis, 
by... (Johns Hopkins university studies 
in historical and political science. Extra 
volumes. new ser., no. 7.) 190 p. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 

30-5050 

Jenkins, Elizabeth Blaine. Stories of health 
and happiness. by . . ., with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. C.-E, A. Winslow, illustrated by 
the author. 163 p., illus. N. Y., Charles 
E. Merrill co., 1929. 30-5027 

McDonald, Mrs. Etta Austin (Blaisdell). My 
garden of stories, by ..., illustrated by 
Clara Atwood Fitts. 208 p., illus. Boston, 
Little Brown, and co., 1929. 29-30102 

Meredith publishing company. Bureau of 
market analysis. Standards of research 
for the Bureau of market analysis, Better 
homes and gardens, Successful farming. 
87 p. Des Moines, Meredith publishing co., 
1929. 30-5045 

Murray, Clara. The child at play, little 
stories for little children. (The playtime 
series.) Title-page illustrated in. colors. 
112 p., illus. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
co., 1929, 29-30100 

Murray, Clara. Playtime, by . (The 
playtime series.) 128 p., illus. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and ¢o,, 1929. 29-30101 

Myers, Garry Cleveland. ... My work book 
in arithmetic, by . . . [and] Caroline Eliza- 
beth Myers. (The Harter work books. 
Arithmetic series.) 1 v., illus. Cleveland, 
O., The Harter publishing company, 1929. 

30-5035 

Nitti, Francesco Fausto. Escape; the per- 
sonal narrative of a politic@#l prisoner who 
was rescued from Lipari, the fascist 
“Devil’s Island,” by ..., with a preface 
by the author’s uncle, ex-premiar of Italy, 


with nine illustrations. 267 p. 
tnam’s sons, 1930. 30-5047 
Pi kappa phi. History and directory of 
Pi kappa: phi; the history, by. George E; 
Sheetz, the directory by Howard D. Leake 
and William R. Blalock. 557 p. Menasha, 
Wis., George Banta publishing co., 1929. 
i : 30-5032 
Plumley, Stuart. Oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting; a course of instruction. 302 p., 
illus. Minneapolis, Minn., University print- 
ing co., 1930. ' 30-5023 
Pottenger, Francis Marion. Symptoms of 
visceral disease; a study of the vegetative 
hervous system in its relationship to 
clinical medicine, by ... 4th ed., with 
eighty-seven text illustrations and ten 
color plates, 426 p., illus. St. Louis; The 
C. V. Mosby co., 1930. 30-5029 
Reese, Albert Moore. Outlines of economic 
zoology, by . .'. 3d ed., with oné hundred 
ninety four illustrations. 323 p., illus. 
Phil., P. Blakiston’s son & co., 1930, 
- 30-5040 
Ridley, Clarence Eugene. The public works 
department in American cities, by ... 
(Municipal administration service, New 
York. Publication no, 13.) 51 p. N. Y., 
Municipal administration service, 1929. 
29-29521 
Rogers, Granville P. The steel foundry in- 
dustry; survey-report of Granville P. 
Rogers, prepared for the consideration of 
the Executive committee, Steel founders’ 
society of America, October, 1929, 244 p. 
N. Y., Steel founders’ society of America, 
930. \. 30-5053 
Sadler, William Samuel. The boy and his 
bédy, by . . ., drawings by Diane Petersen. 
59 p. Chicago, The pre castle, 1930. 
‘ 30-5026 
Scotland. Board of health. Hospital plan- 
ning and construction.. Reprinted from the 
tenth Annual report of the Scottish Board 
of health, 1928. 16 p.. Edinburgh, H, M. 
Stationery off., 1929. 29-29297 
Shears, George Peaslee. Obstetrics, normal 
and operative, by ...° 6th ed,, rev. by 
Philip F. Williams. 423 illustrations. 745 
p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. 


tie 30-5028 

Smith, Arthur Carlton. Turkeys. ..134 p., 

illus. St. Poul, Minn., Webb book.publish- 

ing co., 1930. 30-5039 

Snow, Adolph Judah. Psychology in busi- 

ness relations, by ... 2d ed. 529’p., illus. 
N. Y., MeGraw-Hili book co., 1930. 

30-5048 
he Social work of the churches; a hand- 
book of information. 1 v. N. Y., Depart- 
ment of research and education of the Fed- 
eral council of the churches of Christ in 
America, . 1930. 30-5049 
Stahl, Frank August. The crescent forms of 

the erythrocyte in normal and pathologic 
blood expressions. Origin of red blood 
corpuscle and blood plasm. 11 p. Chicago, 
1930. . 30-5036 
Starkey, Warren Lafayette: Commercial 
arithmetic. 148 p. New York, Globe. book 
company, 1929. 30-5051 
Strang, Ruth May. An introduction to child 
study, by ... 550 p., illus. N. Y.; The 
Maemillan co., 1930. 30-5031 
Thomas Alva Edison; addresses delivered at 
the présentation to Thomas Alva Edison 
of the medal bestowed upon him by the 
Congress of the Unite States, ést 
Orange, New Jersey, October twentieth, 
1928, 24 p. ‘n.-p., 1929. ° 30-5025 
Thornton, Archie. Rock garden primer, 
by . . ., with diagrams by the author. 132 
p., illus. N.Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 1929. 

’ - 3830-26176 

Tobias, Marvin Elliot. Proftablé retail ad- 
vertising, 276. p., illus dje ¥., Harper :& 
brothers, .1930. ; 30-5052 
White, Robert Hiram. Development of the 
Tennessee state educational organization, 
1796-1919, by ..., Ph. D. (Contribution 
to education, pub. under the direction of 
George Peabody college for teachers. ho. 
62. Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers, 1929.) :289 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 
1929, 30-5033 
Wright, Wendell William. The development 
and use of a composite achievement test, 
by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1929.) 90 p. Indianapolis, Ind., 
1929. . 30-5034 


Navy Orders 


Chf. Bosn. Walter L. Hawk, det. Nav. 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., about May 
8; to U. S. S. Marblehead. , 

Bosn. Winfred: B. Coats, det.. U. -S.°S. 
Sciota; to Subm. Base, New London, Conn. 

Mach. Edward H. Brady, dét. U. S. S. 
Texas about May 20;'to Asiatic Station. 

Chf. El. Wilbur J.. Meade, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada. about June 15; to Subm. Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H: 7 

Comdr.. Wilbur J. Carver, det. Asst. Inspr. 
of Nav, Mat’l, Boston, Mass., about Jane 15; 
to Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Henry R. Keller, ors. Jan. 8 re- 
voked; to continue duty U. S. S. Trenton. 

Comdr. Philip Seymour, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Hampton ‘Rds., Va., about June 1; to 
temp. duty Nav. Air Sta. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Ors. Jan. 29 revoked. 

Lt. Comdrs. Byron §S.. Dague, Bruce P. 
Flood, Norman Scott, det. Naval Academy 
about June 5; to Asiatic Station. ug 

Lt. Comdr. Webster M. Thompson, . det. 
Bu. Eng. about Mar. 15; to conneétion U. 8S. 
S. Houston. f ’ 

Lt. Walter E. Andrews, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif., about June 2; to U. 8.8. 
Aaron Ward. . 

Lt. George B. Evans, det. Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound. Wash., about May 24; to com- 
mand U. S.'S. Swan. 

Lt. Joseph R. Tobin, ors. Feb. 18 revoked: 
to carry out ors. Jan. 30; to duty U. 8.°S. 
Noa, 

Lt. (jg) Joseph L. Schwaninger, det. -U. 
S. S. Breck about Mar, 15; to.U, 8. 8. Nitro. 
Ors. Jan. 15 revoked. 

Lt. Comdr. Leon W. McGrath (M, C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y., about May 14; 
to Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Capt. James D. MacNair (C. H. C,), det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., about Mar. 12; 
to Nav. Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to determine physical fitness for duty. 

Chf. Gun. Charles B. Day, det. U. S. 5S. 
Saratoga about Apr. 25; to Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Mach. Archie M. Bushnell, det. Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., about May 10;:to 
U. 8. 8. Bobbin. 


N. Y., G. 


t 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New Jersey 

A. 360. Mr. Wise. To provide funds for 
carrying out construction program for State 
institutions and agencies, appropriating $10,- 
000,000 for bonds; Judiciary. 

A. 362,. Mr. Wise. To provide for the es- 
tablishment of a traffic commission of four 
members; Judiciary. 

Rhode Island 


State of 

H. 863, Mr. Finnegan. To establish day- 
light saving time from last Sunday in April 
to last Sunday in October; Agriculture. — 

8S. 86. Mr. Belhumeur. To prohibit radios 
on motor vehicles except those of Federal 
Government; Judiciary. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 
(Change in Status) 

S. 270. To create State air board. Passed 
by senate and House. 

S. 417. To manufacture automobile license 
plates in penal institutions. Passed by 
senate, 

H. 260. To empower park commission to 
exercise power of eminent domain to acquire 

roperty for park purposes. Passed by 

ouse over veto, 


H,. 302,’ To.accept du Pont offer to buy 
Cumberland Falls. 
over veto, . ‘. 
H. 514. To limit width of tires, ete. Tabled 


. To authorize highway commission’ 
to ‘acquire toll bridges. Passed by' both 
branches. : 

H. 651. To require marking of goods to 
be sold, Passed by house. ‘ 
State of New York 


8. 1128. Mr. Wheatley. Amends generally 
the State housing law, among. other things 
giving housing board power to stimulate crea- 
tion of local housing and planning boards 
and investigate extortionate, illegal or un- 
fair activities or practices affecting cost of 
construction or production of* buildings; 
Cities, 

A. 1528. Mr, Davis. To make it a mis- 
demeanor to spread false reports about fi- 
nances of management of any cooperative 
corporation and fixing liability for damages 
for permitting delivery of products in vio- 


lation of marketing agreements; Agriculture. | [ 





Passed by both branches} da 


4 clerk to. become effective. 
ag pay t Its 


Documents described: under this 


sera pbiginabter t prioemen, 
ribero postage, from thé Inqui 
sion of ee ee aa . 
_ Library of. Congress.card numbers are 
' given. In ‘ordering, full titles and*not? 
the card. numbers, shauldbe given. 
The Port of Boston, Higvenchnvets 30s 
Series: Na, 2. Corps “ingipee ers, | e 
States Army and Bureau o Operations, 
United States Shipping. Board: apes 45 
cents. Se tsa 0-26316 
Report of the International Fisheries Com- 
mission; Appointed? Wnder Northern Pa- 
eific*Halibut Treaty—Fisheries Document 
No, 1073... Bureau of Fisheries, United 
_ States .Department. of Commerce. » Price, . 
15 cents, _.F80-8 
List of Publications, Relating to Army and 
Militia Aviation and Pensions—Price ay 
19, 2Ist Edition. Free,° | (26-26487 
List No. 1 of Available Farmers’ Bulletins 
and Leaflets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Free. 7% 
Monthly Check-List of State Publications, 
received during November, 1929-—-Volume 
20, Number 11. Division of Documents, 
Library of: Congress. Subscription. price, 
$1 per year. . x , 410-8924). 
The New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No..3, 
March, 1930. Issued monthly, by the 
reau of Reclamation, United States I 
partment of the Interior. Subscripti 
price, 75 cents per year. _ (985282) 


> 


State Books and’: 
_ Publications 


Information regarding these m blicatides 
may be obtained by writing to’ the de~ ‘ 
partments in thé State given below. “: 


Pennsyivania—Report of the Manuél of the 
State 6f Pennsylvania. Department of 
Property’ and Supplies, Harrisburg, 1929. 

New Jersey—Report of the Mafual of ‘the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
by authority of the Législature, Josephine 
A.. Fitzgerald, Publisher,: Trenton, 1020.» 

Texas—Report of the Insurance Laws of the 
State of Texas, W. A. Tarvef; Life Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Austin, 1929. 

Kansas—Annual Report ‘of the Commission 
of Labor and ‘Industry of the State of 
Kansas,. Department’ .of Labor, Topeka, 
1930, + sch tail 

Texas—Review of Wild Life and Conserva- 
tion of the State of. Texas, Texas Game, 
Fish «and Oyster. Commission. William 
J. Tucker, Secretary, Austin, 1929... 5... 6" 

Arizona—Eighteenth Annual Réport’ of the 
Auditor of the State of ‘Arizona,’ Ana 
Frohmiller, State: Auditor, Department pf, 
State Auditor, Phoenix, 1929: ~* 5 


e$clu- 
Div 
The 


ase ~ 


The following is a complete record of per+ 
manent‘ changés in’ assignments. retirements, 
promotions, appointments, ett.,x occurritig ‘ 
among the commissioned ‘and’ Warrant. per 
sonnel of: the Coast Guard for’ the week 
ended Mar. 12: * aid end 

Lt. Comdr. E. G. Rose’ detached command 
Patterson, Stapleton, N. Y., effective when 
that vessel is placed out. of .commission, .0g- 
dered report to: Commander, Destroyer Force, 
fet such temporary duty as he may Se 
im. 

Lt. Comdr. N. H. Leslie’ detached ‘commant 
Fanning, New London, Conn.,; when that: ves- 
sel is placed out of commission ordéred. re- 
port to Conmander, Destroyer-Force, for such 
temporary duty as he may assign-bim.. +» 

Lt..R,.E. Hunter detached Terry, Staple- 
ton, N. Y., when that vessel is nlsced out of 
commission, ordered report to ‘Conimandér, 
Destroyer Force, for such temporary duty as 
he may assign him. 4 

Lt. (T) Fy H. Nelson détached» Fanning, 
New London, Conn., ‘when that. vesseb. id 
placed out of commission, ordeted report .te,: 
Commander, Destroyer Foree, for such tem- 
porary duty as he may assign him. _ ; 

Lt. (jg) H. W. Stinchcomb detached’ Terry, 
Stapleton, N. ‘Y., when that vessel is. plac 4 
out of ‘commission, ordered report to Com: 
mander, Destroyer Force, for such teriporary ; 
duty as he may assign him. __ eer 

Lt. (jg) R. L. Burke detached Fanni 
New London, Conn., when so directed* 
Commander, Destroyer Force, upon ‘comple~ 
tion of duty in eonnection- decommissioning 
Fanning, ordered repert Monaghan‘ for dine 
duty ‘on. that vessel. +. ey > gem 

Lt. (jg). J. L. Steinmetz detached Patter: . 
son, Stapleton, N. Y.,,- effective. when. that 
vessel is placed, 6ut of commission, assig , 
Seneca, Stapleton, N. Y¥., for. temporary line 
duty. ~ Sones Se 

Archibald J. Maclean of+ the’ Nérthiand, 
Oakland,, Calif... resigned. as ‘lieutenant.-(jgh 
(T), effective May 31. { sy es 

Ens, J. A. Dirks. detached. Fanning, New 
London,, Conn., when so direeted by Com- 
mander, Destroyer Force, upon. completion 
of duty in connection decommissioning Fat= 
ning, assigned ‘Hefley,. liné ese ESTER; 

Ens. D. H. Dexter detached Patterson, Sta~ 
pletion, N. Y.,, effective when that wessel,is 
placed out of commission, assigned Seneca , 
for temporary line. duty. 

Ens. (T) H. F. Rowland, of 
signed, effective Sept. 1, 1930. . 

Acting Assistant Surgeon J.\E. Lewis. U; 
S. Public Health Service, assigned }0doc, for 
medical duty on: that vessel. e bind 

Bosn. Wm. E. Lacy, ‘Section Base °2, Sta- 
pleton,.S. I., N. Y., assigned as Officer in. 
Charge, Diligence, attached that base. ‘“ 

Bosn. (L) Lee R. Dunn detached as, Offige 
in Charge, Diligence, attached’ Section Bas 
2, Stapleton, 8S. Ji, N. Y., and assigned 
Officer in Charge, Mackinac, Boston, Mass, %* 

Bosn.- Clarence J. Clayton - detached: As)” 
Officer in: Charge, Mackinac,; Boston} Mese., 
and assigned . as. Officer in Charge,” Patrely 


New. York, N. Y¥. $45 bn 6 3." one 
Toolin detached. as QMeat., 


hs 


Base. 13, rg 


Bosn. Leo,. P. / 
in Charge of the Patrol, New’ York, N: Yo 
and assigned Section Base 2, Stapleton, 'S. ty 4 

Pay Clk. (T): heo B. Ciemny detachéd Seé~ 
tion Base 10, Port Townsend; Wash., and ast 
signed Califarnia Division, Nee olay 

Pay Clk./ Louis, J, Armstrong, ‘detached 
Haida, Seattle, Wagh.,. and assigned . Sec; 
tion Base 10, Port Townsend, Wash, — 

Bosn, (L) Paul Pearson detached a# Officer 
in Charge, Pentwater Station, Tenth District? 
and assigned as Officer in Charge, Bois 
Station in that district. ~ ‘oxy om 

Bosn, (T) .Wm. U. Fulcher detached . Pax 
triot, Section. Base. 20, Fernandina, as and 
assigned Section Base 6, Fort Lau lerdal, 


Fla. ; : oe 
B ‘ bee Neils C. M,° Johnson detach 
Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fia.,\ and: 
assigned Section Base :20, ‘Perkandina,; aw 
Officer in Charge of the Patriot, atithat.basei ,, 
Orders of Feb. 26, detaching en 
Dykeman N. Bent frim Montgomery, " 
shim, to ay = 
cancelled .thia 


Pedro, Calif., and assignin 
sank hen Francisco, Calif, 
te. " 
Mach, (T) Clarence C, Alexnider:® diy" ’ 
tached Ewing, Oakland, Calif:, ‘and. saeignts ’ 


‘Northland, San Francisco,’ Calif.’ 


Archibald J. Maclean of the Northland, San - 
Francisco, . Calif., tendered an appointment 
onthe day, 
following the effective date o: resignatian, » 
as lieutenant (jg), (1), viz., June t., . , 


| The Gnited States Baily: 
| in New York 


THE United States DAty is de- 
livered to any of the leading. New 
York Hotels, upon request,. 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery.; 
Give your order to the mail,cler 
of your hotel or telephone 
‘ Medallion: 2460. «~: - 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Compenisation Given [Reinsurance Pool Planned by Illinois 
Mutual Companies Held to Be Barred Reasonable Fire 


Organization Would Not Be “Other Fire Insurance Com- 
pany” as Required by Statute, Opinion Holds 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


‘State of Mlinois: Spriigfeld, Mar. 14, 


or Death Resulting 
From Vaccination 
Infection Held to.Be Acc 


_ dent Within. Statute Due 
. To. Employer's Having 


“ Ordered Act Performed |f 


Sete ef Micdigen: 


g- 

Infection, the effect of vaccination Of 
an employe ordered by the employer at 
the’ request of a board of health, has 
been held to constitute an accident oc- 
curring in the course of employment un- 
der the workmen’s compensation act of 
Michigan, by tha supreme court. of sueh 
State. . 
The employe died us the result of such 
jon, and in ings for com- 
pensation -by his widow the employer 
contended that the vaccination was, not 


an accident and that: infection, if an | P* 


oa did not oceur during the course 
employmen v 

eit was sented, however, that the 
nfection was an effect of the vaccination 
and the court in sustaining the award 
of compensation declares that the vac- 
cination in the course and out 
of the employment and that the .in- 
fection, heing an effect of such vaccina- 
tion, was: an-accident. in the course of 
erie dicinentsbie 

e opin i 

from another case in ‘which it 


the case 
was 


performed by a physician 
the city beard of health, 
cina -in the instant 
£ the employer's physician un- 
der the direct order of the employer. 


vv 
Datu Neupeck 


aE 
Forp Motor Company. 
Michigan Supreme Court, 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar, 6, 1980 ‘ 

J.oeThe case was submitted upon 

the following statement of facts: 
a. deceased, husband of Delia 
bal e my as employed Py the Ford 
r Company. in ster part of July, 1928, 
and immediately upon being employed he was 
orderéd ‘by the officials of the Ford Motor 
‘Company to be vaeginated and he was vacci- 
nated upon, at the Ford Motor Com- 
ny’s plant, and by a doctor employed by 
ite Ford Moter Company; as an effect of 
said vaccination. Mr. eck incurred a 
streptococcus poisoning, the focus of the in- 
fettion being the vaccinated arm and as 4 
consequence Mr, Neudeck died of a atrep. 
toeeceus poison Sept. 3, 1928, The cleimant, 
Dejia Neudeck, was totally dependent on the 

deceased, Louis Neudeck, ’ 

‘To this was added the testimony of 
See ag nm of sonnet oe wes 
endant reque y the De- 
it board of health to have vaecinated 
afsinn smallpox all new employes and 
old ones not aucce: y vaccinated within 
five years. Defendant complied with the 
st as to new employes but did not 
the vaccination 


reque 
as to old ones, © ‘! 
Defendant contends 7 
was not an accident and, if the infection 
was an t, there was no proof that 
the germs en the wound at the time 
of vaccination or Caren the 
s was os week a. tout v. J, L. 
“> . , ; a 
i; 38 Rie R; 872, note, it ig said: 
At wed etntae psles et cobele, 
& definite point of eo ‘ 
% a5 a scratch or abpaeion, and to a defi- 
nite time, 
see ea n 
ectedly, is nera 
coeldeht, or in an injury by accident, within 
the meaning of the act. 
‘ Rule Is Supported 
The rule. is sustained by the decisions 
of this court in Cline v.. Studebaker Cor- 
tion, 389. Mich, 614, where an infec- 
fon developed in an eye from am attempt 
of a fellow workman. te remove a piece 
of steel from it; Blaess v. Dolph, 195 
Mich.- 137, where an undertaker’s assist- 
‘ant became infected through a slight cut 
on his finger while working on. the: body 
of raon whe had died from infection; 
and ve v. Alpena Hide & Leather Co., 
198 Mich. 132, where a workman’ mc 
infected through pe respiratory system 
from handling hides. In all of these 
eases the infection was held to be) an 


aceident. « 

In Frankamp v. Fordney Hotel, 222 
ich. 525, also, where a head ee 
ypheid fever from drinking 
water provided by the employer," the 

disease wag’ held an accident. - 
‘ } have cited only two vaccina- 
tion eases, neither of which is determi- 
tive,’ man vy. Spicer Manufac- 
tion, 97 N. J. L. 825 (116 
27), the employe was vaccinated in 
de als pl returned to his desk, 
‘a as a result of the inoculation, fell 
thefloor, fractured his skull, and died, 
‘and the court, without opinion, held it a 
compensable monte ‘In Krout y, J. L. 
Hudson, sy the employe: was vacci- 
nated 4 a zeeen employed wy oe ity 
*poard of healt Teter cowtraveed lection, 
and the court held it not » compensable 
€ because’ there was. no evidence 
that. the germs secured lodgment in the 
employe’s arm in.the course of her em- 
loyment with defendant and no connec- 
Bet re ca rae s ercrae 
0 5 
The ease at bar is distinguish. 
able from the Krout 
yestinetien yee by a 


ed by 
le a 
was per- 


yang of an unusual nature and 
appening suddenly or unex- 


the com 
ary 


of public. but 
acting in a merely diacetion compli- 
ven & en ck oe Siecmatiee 


oceurred out of the 
ym a. 
Te may eonceded that the vaccina- 
eee cnc 
der the a os t 
rostit: the saw a germ ent 
e 
7 most that could be pened 
s 


to tell the condition “which 
neater probable or 
No testimony tppadeshe ¢0 
= on or when o infection did 

ip "Sime and 


‘wou 


S ieaicated 
co 


time de-| ‘ 


held to constitute an, 


There the bas 


The organization of a reinsurance pool 
of cou and township mutual fire in- 
surance companies a taearands — 
larm property on assessment: plan 
would not be permissible under ‘the iii. 
nois statutes concerning such mutual 
companies, Attorney General Oscar FB. 
Cr held recently in an opinion 
to George Huskinson, State superintend- 
ent of insyrance. 

The power of a mutual company to 
reinsure its risks is limited in that it 
must reinsure with other fire insurance 
companies, the opinion pointed out. A 

1,of the type ere. it. was held, 
not such a i yr yee vd seers as 
would come within ute. 

Me Catistrom further ruled that there 
is no power v in such a mutual com- 
ny to bind its members to pay losses 
that have occurred in other mutual com- 
panies, as would be ease under the 
pool arrangement. e opinion follows 
in full text: .. i : 

I nee your rae of ve. 6, wit 

eall my attention sec 
Co of the following entitled acta, to 
wit: ' , 


Language of Statute 


Establishes Powers 


“An act to organize and regulate 
county fire insurance. companies,’ ap- 
proved June 2; 1877, as subsequently 
amended, and 
, “An act to revise the law in relation 
te townehip ant companies,” ap- 

rev ar, i? * 
: The language of section $ in each of 
these acts is substantially the same. The 
tellowing lengvage of section 8-of each 
ise h = je fréinsure the 

uch com s may 

whole or any pert of their risk with 
other fire insurance companies, and may 
reinsure the whole or any part of any 
risk located in this State of other. fire 
insuranee companies organized under 
the laws of this State. 3 . 

“All peraons so insured shall give their 
obligations. to. the company, binding 
themselves, their heirs. and assigns to 
Ser tate wo vabn Chaat te the company 
of the necessary expenses and all 
losses by fire or lightning which may be 
sustained by any member thereof during 
the time for which their res ve 
policies are written and they shall also, 
at the time of effeeting the insurance, 
pay such percentage in cash and such 
other charge as may be required by.the 
rules and by-laws of the company. 

You ask my opinion as to whether or 
not the above quoted language would 
2 ee ee er I 


Special Study of Cancer 
Asked in,Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
, Boston, Mar. 14, 
A resolution providing for an investi- 
gation by a special commission of the 
prevalence of cancer and of ways ‘and 
means of omit thie disease has been 
introduced in the Massachusetts Jegisla- 


ture, \ 

It ‘is’ proposed that. the commission 
shall consist of 25 persons trained and 
experi in medical science, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, and that a re- 
port shall be made on or before Dee. 1, 
1980. z 
The commission would be directed, in 
the course of its study and investigation, 
to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing a special fund to consist af periodic 
State appro zations and of bequests and 
other contributions to be used to combat 
and eradicate the disease and alleviate 
wag, OineaTe of persons afflicted there- 
with, 


New York Insurance 
Bill Is Amended 


Assembly Committee Ready to 
Report Amended Bill 


State ef New York; 


ier Albany, Mar, 13, 

The Alterman bill\(A, 89) to require 
life and fire insyranee companies to give 
copies of examination questionnaires to 
the insured was amended in. committee 
Mar, 11, so_as to strike out provisions 
rqquiring a life company to ish such 
information and in the case of a fire 
company simply to require that the in- 
surer furnish such information on the 
request of the insured. 

e bill as amended, does not necessi- 
tate any change in the standard form 
of fire insurance policy. Chairman Hor- 
ace M, Stone, of the assembly insurance 
committee, stated Mar, 11, that he ex- 
nectéd the committee to report the bill 
as amended, - 

. Three Amendments Filed 

Three amendments ‘to the insurance 
law were introduced in ‘the assembly 
Mer, 11, One bill introduced by Mr. 
Stone (A, 1715) is a companion bill to 
a senate measure sponsored by the State 
insurance department, It would amend 
subdivision 5, section $4, of the insur- 
ance law, by providing that after Jan. 
1, 1931, annuities shall be written on the 
ia of the combined annuity tables with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum in- 
stead of MeClintock’s tables for mor- 


pet tality among annuitants with interest at 


4 per cent, 
Insurance Law Amended 
A sécond measure introduced by Mr. 
Stone (A, 1716) is modeled after the 
Wales bill of last year, onanny the 
insurance Jaw in relation to fraternal 
benefit societies.’ The bill last year al- 
lowed the issuance of nonmedica] poli- 
cies by fraternal organizations, 8 
year’s ony gmnple subdivision 2 
of section 230 0 nt rance law, by 
providing that m of lodges may 
be periodical instead of monthly and sub- 
division 2‘of section 231 by providing 
that a fraternal policy may name the 
estate as beneficiary. \ 


Third Bill Introduced 

The third bill ‘A. 11709) was intro- 
duced by Henry J, McKay, of Rochester. 
It would amend subdivision 2 of se¢tion 
142 of the insurance law to require writ- 
ten examinations for insurance agents, 
such as bro must now take. The 
new Jaw would not be retroactive and 
would affect wy, agents licensed 
dan. 1, 1931. While the bill mentions an 
appropriation for expe of the, insur- 
ance department in its title, no appropria- 
tion is contained therein. 


permit the organisation of a reinsurance 
pool of county and township mutual com- 
— , ing insurance on farm prop- 
erty on 
further that the plan presented to your 
office is to formulate a mutual. reinsur- 
ance pool for mutual companies only, 
that reinsurance on specific risks are not 
to be assumed by the pool but that rather 
the pool is to protect the constituent 
member companies in such emergencies 
when, the assessment of any one mutual 
company is'in excess of a stipulated 
amount, i 


Power of Mutuals 
Held to Be Limited 


In the event that a member company 
suffers a loss requiring an assessment 
upon its individual members over a stip- 
ulated amount, this company can draw 
upon the reinsurance pool for such ex- 
cess assessment, In the event such a 
withdrawal on the pool is made, an. as- 
sessment would be spread against the 
other member companies for their pro 
rata share to cover the withdrawal and 
the constituent company paying the 
amount withdrawn would in turn be ob- 
ligated to assess its individual mem- 
bers for its pro rata share of the losses 
80 sustained. 

You will note that the power of a 
mutual ay to reinsure its risks is 
lirsited in that it must reinsure with 
other fire insurance companies. A re- 
insurance pool of the type presented in 
the plan is not such a fire insurance com- 
pany as would come within the language 
of said section, 

You will note further that 
become members of mutual. companies 
bind themselves to pay losses occurring 
to the other members of the same com- 
pany, There is no power vested in such 
a mutual company to bind its. members 
to pay losses that have occurred in other 
mutual companies. I am therefore of 
the opinion that this plan will not be in 
eompliance with the.statutes concerning 
such mutual fire companies. 


pereons who 


Massachusetts Towns 
Support Safety Plans 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

. Boston, Mar, 14, 

Every one of the State’s 355 cities and 
towns is now cooperating with the gov- 
ernor’s committee on street and highway 
safety, according to are Blanchard, 
executive secretary of the committee, 
Local branches have been established in 
each community with committees rang- 
ing in size from 83 to 50 men and women 
with a total personnel of: 2,500 citizens, 
Mr, Blanchard said, 

The local committees study the par- 
ticular hazards in their own communi- 
tles and formulate remedies, often seek- 
ing the advice of the central body, says 
a bulletin just issued by the governor’s 
committee. They report the results of 
their work regularly to-the central com- 
mittee so that it may distribute’ the 


information for the benefit of other lo- 


calities, it is stated. 

The outstanding phases of the gov- 
ernor’s committee am, a8 an- 
nounced, are: Compilation and analysis 
of automobile accidents, elimination ef 

soe hazards, masabenynes of school 
safety programs, educational program 
for drivers and pedestrians, adoption of 
uniform traffic regulations and strength- 
ening of law enforcement, 


‘Ambulance Chasing’ 
Inguiry Is Started 


New Jersey Official Pursues 
Plan to Curb Practice 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Mar, 14. 
As part of his plan to curb the ac- 
tivities of “ambulance chasing” doctors 
and attorneys in relation te the work 
o& the State workmen’s compensation 
bureau, State Labor| Cemmissiqner 
Charles R, Blunt has announced that in- 
vitations have been extended to labor 
unions, manufacturers, insurance com- 
panies and the legal and medical profes- 


sions to name representatives on an in-| f 


vastigating committee. 

“I am desirous,” wrote Col, Blunt, 
“of haying named an advisory commit- 
tee, representative of all groups and 
classes of the general public interested 
in the subject of workmen's compensa- 
tion in New Jersey, I wish such a com- 
mittee to investigate al! phases of the 
organization of the workmen's compeén- 


assessment plan, You state | 


Insurance Rates 


Sieapatenhl, Faves 

. Co ies of Costly 

Competition; Will Not 
Tolerate Discrimination 


State of New York: 
seabing ton es Sed 
ing ore the annual meeting 
of the New York Fire Insurance _ Ex- 
ehange, Mar. 12, Albert Conway, State 
superintendent of oem declared 
that wee =) 50 fespenniyeny Placed 
upon him slature to supervise 
ra he win act if there is unfair dis- 
crimination between assureds and if. pre- 
mium income is wasted in unreasonable 
acquisition costs instead of being applied 
toward reductions in rates. 
*T shall expect substantial evidence of 
the ability of this organization and i 
to properly and: reasonably 
regulate their are Mr. Conway 
said. “You must afférd the public sound 
nate at a reasonable cost to all. 
jling to do this shall fully warrant 
md in takin 
the matter t 
in the past.” 
Mr, Conway's address follows in full 
text: 


ext: 
For_over 80 years the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange has served a dual 
function in the fire insurance business of 
the oh . One of these functions dealing 
with. the establishment of rates and 
underwriting rules has hecome_indis- 
pensable by re&son of the rating laws. 
The other. principle having to do with 
the establishment of regulations govern- 
ing the means by which business shall be 
transacted, and the establishment of 
brokerage commissions in connection 
therewith, has become an essential part 
af the economic structure of the business 
and has a direct influence on the insur- 
ance rates which are subject to regula- 
tion under the law. 
. During recent years, due to a combi- 
nation of circumstances, a considerable 
amount of new capital has heen intro- 


a far more active part in 
n I have found necessary 


duced into the fire insurance business. |, 


At the same time a general improvement 
in-loss ratios made. the fire insurance 
business increasingly. attractive. New 
companies felt the necessity to geb some 
ef this desirable business and the old 
companies felt the urge to protect their 
business from assault of the new- 
comers. 
It is apparent that under such strenu- 
cts competition, pledges and ethies were 
freely disregarded. ery company and 
office was looked upon as an unscrupu- 
lous competitor, and where facts were 
lacking as to evidence of the other fel- 
l w’s breach, imagination readily sup- 
plied the need. The gradual breakdown 
of ethical standards in this business fore- 
bodes ill for the future unless immediate 
steps are taken to’ put your house in 
order. , 

Sound principles of business conduct, 
modified to keep progress with the 
times, are of. incomparably greater value 


than an utter disregard for the princir! pe ta 


ples of conduct that have guided you 
well for many years and have created 
for you a business that-Has become one 
of the most important factors in the 
Rapeeiel world eer - : 

ays Suspie ampan : 

Many are prone’ to ascribe ‘the condir 
tions to the exchange, and attribute the 
trouble to its inability te enfdree its 
regulations. The desire to amend the 
exchange agreement is undoubtedly te 
enhance the power of that body to make 
more effective those regulations which 
were once observed as a matter of honor 
among men. - : 

But these are times when suspicion is 
rampant and so we find a few who are of 
a ey 
sation bureau, its procedure and opera- 
tien, with a view to recommending e¢pn- 
structive changes in the laws and rules 
governing the same and the bureau’s per- 
sonnel and organization, if such reeom- 
mendations are deemed necessary by the 
committee. I do not wish the commit- 
tea’s conclusion to be a coat of white- 
wash, but a picture of the entire sub- 
ject in its true. colors. s 

“It, seems to me advisable not to sug- 
gest the members of such a committee 
myself, but to ask the recognized leaders 
of the various groups interested to recom, 
mend the membership to me. I, there- 
fore, request you to name a 
tive. who will be willing to give freely 
of his time durifg the next few months 
lor service on a temporary workmen's 
compensation bureau advisory commit- 
tee. - 

“You may take a reasonable length 
of time in making your selection, as I 
realize you will probably wish to con- 
sult with some of your colleagues and 
with prospective appointees. However, I 
trust I may receive your recommenda- 
tion within twe weeks,” 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New York 

8. 1849, Mr. Wheatley. To amend sec- 
tion 12 and subd. 4-a, section 70, Insurance 
Law, relative to rights and powers end 
capital veawizagsenta “of corporations or- 
ganlond to indemnify merchants against 
oss for extending credit; rere 

A. 1750. Mr. Stone. Same as 8. 1349; 
Insurance, 

(Changes in Status) 

A..812. (Printed Ne. 314.) To amend 
the insurance Taw in relation to when an 
unlicensed person may act ag an insurance 
broker. Reported favorably. ¢ 

A. 392. To permit gounties, outside New 
York City, to adopt-~s plan of mut al self- 
insurance of county and such eities, vil- 
tages and towns therein as elect to partici- 
pate. Killed in committee. 

A. 1060. To provide that endowment 
policies myst have. provision that ‘if inr 
sured dies before maturity of policy, the 
company will pay the amount insurance 
that premiums would have purehased at 
published ordinary life rates, Killed in 
committee. 

A. 18 To amend secti.ns 37, 70, ine 
surance law, relative to citizenship and 
residence of directors of domestic ite, 
health and casualty insyrance companies. 
Reported favorably. 

. 1883. To amend subd. 4-8, section .70, 
insutance law, relative to powers of com- 
panies organized to indemnify merchants 
against loss for extending credit. Reported 
toverebly, 

A, 1835, To add new section 66-a; insur- 
ance lew, for dissolution of domestic insur- 
ance corporations efor nonyser, Reported 
favorably, ; 

A. 1336, To .mend subd, 1, section 68, 
insurance ldw, relative to iauteasion of 
insurance corporations pot organizing or 


commencing business within one year from 
incorporation. Reported favorably. 

A. 1538. To amend subd. 9, section 70, 
ingurance law, to permit insurance against 
oas or damage to property caused by fall- 
ng aircraft, Reported pavovanly, 

A, 1540. To make. perpetual the corpo- 
rate existence of fire insurance corporar 
tions. Reported favorably, 

_A. 1541. Te prohibit insurance corpora, 
tions from aeperitering financial] obliga, 
tions of offie or directors. ported 


Saxeredy. 

A. 1578. “To provide for insurance 
against loss or damage to property caused 
by falling aireraft and relative to break- 
age of glass in aircraft. Reported favora- 


bly. 
State of Texas 
(Change in Status) 

H. B. 6, Relating to the licensing of 
motor vehicle operators and ehauffeyrs, 
providing for'issuance of licensés, ete, Re- 
ported favorably to house. 

. B, To require all public school 
property to be insured inst loss by fire 
or tornado, hail and windstorm. Passed 
by senate. © ’ 

8, B. 32. To provide for workmen's ¢om- 
pensation for employes of the State High- 
way Department. eported favorably to 
house. 

State of. New Jersey 

(Change jn Status) 

A, 108. To raise the limit of insurance 

permitted to be taken out by parents or 
guardians on minors, Reported favorably 
to senate and’read second time, 
_ A, 268. To confer general authority upon 
insurance companies to incorporate waiver 
of Gopnins and ineome disability provisions 
in life polictes and to provide for accidental 
death benefit, Reported fayorably. to sen- 
ate and read second time, 


senta- 


Reinsurance 


Increase 
rs j 


Life insurance sold in the United 
States during’ February increased 3.1 
per cent over February of last year, 
while figures for the first two months of 
the year are also ahead of last year, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, received 
and made ent by the Bureau of the 
es partment of Commerce, 

ar. 14, 

The statement follows in full text: 

Life insurance companies are taking 
satisfaction today over the figures com- 
piled for last month showing that Ameri~ 
cans purehased in February 38.1 per cent 
more new life insurance than was bought 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
These. February figures transformed a 
decrease for January into a slight in- 
erease for the two months of the year. 

These facts are indicated by a report 
forwarded, Mar. 14, by the Association 
of Life insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for official use. The compilation aggre- 
gates the new business records—exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions—of 44 member companies, 
which have 82 per cent of the total 
volume of life insurance outstanding, in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies 


CEE 147) 


a ~~ 


State Regulation 


New York Demands. [Life Insurance Sales in January 
And February ShowGain Over 1929 


of 3.1 Per Cent Last Month Offset ‘Decrease 
During First Menth of Year 


For February, the total new business 
of al) classes written by the-44 com- 
‘was $1,003,478,000 against $973,- 
048,000 during February of 1929, a gain 
of 3.1 per cent.. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $730,735,000 against 
000, a gain of 6.9 per cent. In- 
insurance amounted to $212,813,- 
000 against $230,778,000, a decrease of 
7.8 per cent. Group insurance was $59,- 
930,000 against $58,607,000, a gain of 
2.8 per eent, e 
For the two-month period, the tota! 


new business of these companies was 
$1,998,673,000 this year against $1,997,- 


526,000 last year,‘an increase of one-tenth | 
of 1 per cent. New ordinar? insurance! 


amounted to $1,443,590,000 against 
$1,348,506,000, an inerease of 7.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$430,840,000 against $496,776,000, a de- 
erease of 13.3 per cent; Group insur- 
ance amounted ta $124,243,000 against 
$157,224,000, a decrease of 21 per cent. 

The new paid-for life insurance (ex- 
elusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions) in 44 United States com- 

mies which have 82 per cent of the 

tal business outstanding in, all the 
United. States legal reserve / companies, 
written during’ each of the first ‘two 
months of 1928, 1929 and 1980, is shown 
in the following table: 


— Or 
(Percentage increase 1929 over 1928, A; 1930 over 1929, B.) 


Ordinary insurance 1928 
January $580,462,000 
February 655,406,000 


$1,235,868,000 


Industrial insurance 
$236,803,000 
221,949,000 


$458,252,000 


Group insuranee 
January ...... Prosocegecs + $46,341,000 
Febru 91,505,000 


$188,346,000 


$86S,606,000 
60,000 


$1,832,466,000 $ 


modification of the existing agreement. 
A ‘reestablishment of the spirit of co- 
operation and a restoration of faith are 
much te be desired, and, I hope, not im- 
possible of realization. : 

My interest in your affairs is not un- 
warranted. When this business was 
faced with the necessity for the exist- 
ence and continuance of rate making 
bodies."maintaining what is virtually a 

rice. fixing combination, there was no 

oubt in the minds of the legislators 
that the public could enly be protected 
by constituting the superintendent of in- 
surance as the su x of rates to the 
end that the rates and miums ‘and 
all of the elements composing them shall 
ir and reasonable, This responsibil- 
ity is a serious one, 

If you fail to properly conserve your 
funds, if you discriminate unfairly be- 
tween assureds, if you waste premium 
income in unreasonable acquisition costs 
instead of applying this income toward 
reductions in rates, I must act and I 
shall act. 

I shall. expect. substantial evidence of 
the ability of this organization and its 
members to properly and pesemua bly (28- 
ulate their affairs. You must affo e 
public-sound protection at a reasonable 
cost to all. Failing: to do this shall fully 
warrant me in taking a far more active 
part in the matter than I have found 
necessary in the past. 


Payment on Illinois 
Theft Policy Resisted 


Breach of. Terms Contended by 
Company Opposing Judgment 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Mar. 14, 
Filing a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, the United States Fidelity .& 
Guarant: Company om Mar. 1l-asked the 
Mllinois Supreme Court to rule on an in- 
surance policy under which the Cook 
County Circuit Court entered a judg- 
ment of $6,000 in favor of Ike and Her 
man Kaplan, doing business in Chicago 
as Kaplan Brothers. The first district 
appellate court upheld the lower court, 
‘he brothers brought suit to colléct on a 
pelicy coyering interior robbery, : 
Legal points involved, as charged in 
the insurance company’s petition, are 
“that there was a breach of a promis- 
sory warranty of the policy which pro- 
vided that one or more eustodians (as 
therein defined, should be on duty on the 
poseorees during the hours specified in 
he policy; a further breach of the policy 
was averred to be that the business of 
plaintiffs at delivery of the policy was 
that of conducting a ladies’ cloak and 
dress shop in which no fur goods were 
kept in stock, whereas, at the time of the 
‘ios> a part of the stock consisted of fur 
garments, which, it was averred, mate- 
rially changed the risk; further, that 
there was a breach of the promise in the 
policy that plaintiffs would keep books 
and accounts in such a manner ‘that the 
amount of the loss could be accurately 


determined by the com Sad 
The epurt will consider the petition at 
the April term. ‘ 


Insurance Inquiry . 
Bringing Response 


Compilation of Commission 
Costs Said Progressing 


State of New York: 

é lanied a York, a 14. 
. Approximately 25 per cent o ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the committee of 
the national ention of insurance 
commissioners which is investigating 

commission costs of insurance have 

out and returned, according to an 
oral statement Mar, 12 by Joseph J. 
M th, secretary of the committee, of 
whe ee PD, Lavinastem, meee 
joney igan, is ¢€ an. 
The returns will be compiled for use at 
of the eommittee in Chicago, 


a 
Ape. 9, Mr. Magrath said.. 
Mir. Magrath declared tiiat life insur- | $0 


$1,343,508,000 
$496,776,000 
$1 57,244,000 
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$712,855,000 
730,735,000 


$1,443,590,000 
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$995,195,000 
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anee companies have been particularly 
prem with their replies. Most of the 
questionnaires are expected to be re- 
turned within the next two weeks, he 
said, since the closing date is Apr. 1. 
_ “The returns will estak.ish the pre .- 
tices in various territories and the kinds 
of business involved, as well as give a 
groundwork for the investigation. This 
will enable the committee +o form a basis 
for its report to the convention as a 
whole,” said Mr. Magrath. 

“The general nature of the replies at 
the present time, in the case of compa- 
nies belonging to underwriters’ associa- 
tions hay commission regulations, 
shows that regulations of the organi- 
za are. beiag ‘lived up tc.. Those of 
nonaffiliated. companies are ‘fairly com- 
plete in disclosing the nature of their 
commission arrangements. The various 
underwriters’ associations are preparing 
&@ more or. less standard reply for their 
members in'so far as commission regula- 
tions are concerned: : 

“We have received from most of the 
underwriters’ associations their commis- 
sion regulations, so that our record is ex- 
pected to he complete in that regard.” 


Florida Hospitals 
Will Be Inspected 


Fire Hazard Investigation for 
Inmates’ Interest Only 


State of Florida: 
‘ Tallahassee, Mar. 14. 

Hospitals at Florida*State institutions 
are to be inspected in the interests of 
itumanity by.an engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in coopera- 
tion with Manager J, Hilton Holmes of 
the Florida’ Inspection and Rating 
Bureau,. according to announcement by 
State Treasurer W. V, Knott, Florida: in- 
surance commissioner, 

Recently Mr. Knott recéived a letter 
from Mr. Holmes offering to make the 
inspections. 

“Due to the heavy loss of life and also 
of property in hospitals,” Mr. Holmes 
wrote, “the Natidnal Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has offered: to inspect hospitals 
and maké suggestions as to the safety of 
both life and property: The National 
Board, in turn, asked that we do the 
work and as most of the hospitals are 


Broadcasters File 
Seven Applications 


Changes in Stations Asked of 
Radio Commission 


Receipt of seven applications respect- 
ing broadcasting stations was an- 
nounéed Mar. 13 by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

WJSV, The Independent Pub. Co,, Mt. 
Vernon Hills, Va., request for authority to 
install automatic frequency control. 

KXA, American Radio Telephone Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 to 1,000 w,, and be re- 
leased from limitation on, time “unlimited” 

poriet no interference with station 


WNBO, John Browlee Spriggs, Washing- 
ton, Pa., construction permit to move studio 
from Chamber of © erce, Washington, 
Pa. to Monongahela Road, Washington, Pa., 
install new equipment with automatic fre- 
quency control, change frequency from 1,200 

| to 1,120 ke,, increase power from 100 w./to 
2% kw., and chai tigre fram dividing on 
Sundays with WHBC to unlimited. 

WEBE, Roy W. Waller, Cambridge, Ohio, 
construction permit to move transmitter from 
Cambridge to Zanesvi Ohio, install new 
equipment, with automati¢e frequency control. 
Application supersedes previous application 
filed for same request. 

WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., construction permit to move 
studio and transmitter locally in Battle 
Creek, install new equipment with automatic 
frequency control, ehange frequency from 
1,420 to 800 ke. and, inerease power from 
50 w. to. 100 w. ’ 
New, James A, Noe, Monroe, La., construc- 

tion permit to ereet new station using 1,480 
ke. 100 w., daytime hours. f 
KBI, Fred L. oenwolf, Irving Park 
Blvdg Chicago, Til., construction permit to 
ange equipment and increase power from 
50 to 100 w., on 1480 ke, * 


Language of Policy 
Controls Aeronautic: 
Risks in Nebraska 


State Commissioner Says 
Care Should Be’ Used i 
Wording to Avoid Confu- 
sion in Contracts 


By Lloyd Dort . ; 

Insurance Commissioner, State of Nebraska; 

Engaging in aviation may or may not, © 
affect life imsurance coverage. It de- = 
pends upon the terms of the policy. Ac?* 
cording to a recent court decision, ‘ 
mere fact that the policy may have bee 
in force for a period in excess of they 
incontestable statutory period does not, 
necessarily mean that the risk is cov-  ~ 
eréd. That fact depends upon the cov-* > 
erage in the policy, and not upon th 
statute. The statute applies only_to the 
risks covered by the policy. 


Several Rules Recognized 

In interpreting insurance policies sev-% 
eral rules are well recognized. Among® 
them are the following. Unless: it is” 
clear from the language used in the-pol ~ 
icy that certain risks are excluded, the 
policy will not be held to exclude them.” 
When the meaning of the policy is clear 
and certain, there is then no ambiguity, | 
and it will be interpreted as written,,, — 
The policy is written by the insurer and + 
whenever there is any <loubt as to 7 
meaning, that construction most favor- * 
able to the insured will be made. The ~ 
tendency is to avoid forfeiture of the; 
policy and to protect the insured. ih: oe 
Insuranee is a matter of contract, 
Undoubtedly the company: may in new 
eontracts, exclude all risks or as many. _ 
of the risks connected with aviation as_ 
may be provided in the contract, : 

Language Determines Law - 
_ Representations made relative to avia~ 
tion jn securing insurance coverage are” 
upon the same basis as other representa- 
tions of fact made in applications for in-+— 
surance. Whether a single trip as av Re, 
passenger would void a policy would” 9 
depend upon the coverage and the word- 
ing of the exceptions thereto: Probably’ ~~ 
a single pleasure trip would. not consti- By 
tute “connection with an aeronautical en-" ~~ 
terprise” as. the term is used in some” 
policies and applications. But all such® 
matters are questions of fact or mixed’! ~ 
questions of law and fact dependent for 
decision upon the policy and the facts> — 
in each case. ee 
_The term “participating in aetonau- — 
ties” without further restriction or defi- ~ 
nition thereof in the language of the’ — 
policy causes considerable confusion. . 
Bow v. Travelers Insurance Company; 
112 Atl. (N. J.) 859 an insured was killed” — 
while a passengez on a sight-seeing.avia- 
tion trip. The court held that he was — 
“participating in aeronautics.” This case, — 
is followed in Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany v. Peake 82 Fla. 128, Meredith v.; 
Business Men’s Accident Association 213)+ — 
Mo. App. 688 and Tierney vy. Occidental” 
Life Insurance Compan 365 Pac. (Cob) iy 
400. - Whether or not this_will continue ~ 
to be the ruling of the courts is uncer-j) — 
tain as aeroplane passenger traffic ing — 
ereases and becomes safer. 4 
Conciseness Protects Insured 

Certainly if the term “participat 
is\\used, it should be so defined as * 
advise the insured what constitutes “par-« — 
ticipating.” It should not be left to a ; 
court decision to determine that fact.? 
It should be determinable as a mere! — 
question of fact, and not’ a question of” 
law or a mixed question of law and fact./> — 

There is necessity for great care im? 
the wording of the contract: The cov-~ — 
erage should be plainly stated. If made” - 
in general terms, any exception thereto!’ ~~ 
should be clearly and certainly expressed. ~ | 
The exceptions should be. specific, not’ 
general. Otherwise the insurer will be’*® 
in the position where all doubts will be” 
resolved against it, and the beneficiary* 
may be in a position which requires de-"" 
lay and expense while a court is con- ~ 
sidering and deciding the question raised 
by the uncertainty of the contract. é 
» Risk of aviation should be considenety ag 
and contracts in relation thereto ef 
and construed as any, other risk to be 
covered in or excepted from the contract. 
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very much interested in having this in- 
spection made, I am writing to offer this’ 7 
service to the institutions of the State*# © 
of Florida. , ae 
. “You will understand that these inspec.,; 
tions are not intended to affect the fire ~< 
insurance rates but are made only from™ 
a humanitarian standpoint, due to the de-” 
mand for such work.” 8 gt 
Mr. Knott has accepted th: offer on be-. 
half of the State and has been voli 
that J. W. Morris, engineer of the Nas. 
tional Board, accompanied by Mr. Holmes, 
will be in Tallahassee within a few days, _ 
to go over the proposed inspestions, renee 
to proceed immediately with the work. save 
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‘Electric Earned 7.84 Per 
-Centof Capital in 1928 


The American Gas & L!ectric Co, com- 
putes its return on its properties on the 
basis df a valuation including “appre- 
* ciation of value” of the properties, or 

“write-ups” in ‘ aluation, it was testified 

Mar. 14 in the Federal Trade Commis- 
« sion’s investigation of public utilities. 

This was stated by Harold D. Ander- 

~ son, assistant secretary of the company, 

‘in discussing a balance sheet and state- 

ment of income of the company for 1928 

which were inserted in the record. 
~ Hearings on the financing of the 
“ American Gas & Electric Co. were con- 
© eluded at the Mar. 14 sessions, and ad- 
© journment was taken until further call. 
~ Commissioner McCulloch stated orally 
. that the Commission had not decided 
* what utilities group would be given a 
* hearing next nor the time when sessions 
* would be resumed. He said, however, | 
~ that hearings probably would not be held | 
* for two or three weeks. 
= A defense of ~. oe and ac-| 
~ counting practices of the company was 
’ Sresmted by George N. Tidd, president 

of the company, who said the securities 
© jssued by the company were far less 
~ than the value of its properties and .that 

writing up the value was merely good 

business practice. 
“ Analogies with other types of trans- 
\ actions, drawn by Mr. Tidd, were ques- 
“ tioned in several features by Robert E. 
" Healy, counsel for the Commission, who 
Said there were basic differences between 
» the rents charged for a house and the 
* rates charged by an electric company for | 
* current. - 


The fixed capital and “other invest- 
ments” of the company and its subsidi- 
+ aries at the end of 1928, according to the 
_ balance sheet, totaled $399,948,000. On 
. this, the company made a return of 7.84 
per cent for the year, the statement 
showed. 
Figures not Disputed 
It has been testified by Commission 
accountants that there have been “write- 
ups” of approximately $84,000,000 in 
valuations of various properties of the 
company, and except for minor/correc- 
tions, the figures have not been disputed. 
Asked “how far” the computation was 
based on investment by American Gas 
in the properties, Mr. Anderson said the 
figures are’ not based on investment but 
on value of properties as shown in the 
companies’ books. ’ c 
George N. Tidd, president of Ameri- 
ean Gas, then was called to continue 
* testimony begun the day before. In re- 
: ply to questions, he said that no com- 
* missions were paid by his company to 
‘ the Electric Bond & Share Co. on the 
» sale of securities to American Gas by 


. 
- 


* 


.Postmaster 
'ter F. Brown. Both bills deal with the 


‘ator J@nso 





¥ subsidiaries of American Gas. Letters 
4 which might give that impression, hé ex- 
® plained, referred to commissions which 
* were to be paid to Bond & Share later 
- for selling the securities for American 
Gas. 
Price Difference Explained 
Robert E. Healy, counsel for the Com- 
mission, then referred to a purchase of 
stock of the Kingsport Utilities Company 
- by the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
“pany, a subsidiary of American Gas, for 
$2,350,000. He said American Gas later 
} bought this stock from the Appalachian 
+ Company for $1,000,000, and-asked Mr. 
* Tidd to explain the difference in price. 
Mr. Tidd said the difference repre- 
‘sented construction costs owed by the 
Appalachian to American Gas. _ 
Asked concerning a construction su- 
pervisiorn fee of $1,200,000 said to have 
* been paid to American Gas on construc- 
tion of the Twin Branch plant of the 
‘Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. at a 
4 cost of $7,000,000, Mr. Tidd said the fig- 
s ures, which had been obtained by a Com- 
) mission accountant, were erroneous. The 
;} total construction, costs were more than 
©$11,000,000 and the fees were $933,000, 
, he added. The figure of $7,000,000, he 
« said, was taken from an account showing 
ts only a part of the cost of the project, 
* before the construction was completed. 


Questioned on Purchase 


Philip Sporn, chief electrical engineer 
of American Gas, then was questioned 

4 on the quantity of electricity transmitted 
x interstate in the American Gas system. 
* He said there are cases where the gross 
» amount cannot be ascertained because 
} only the net amount which passed as an 
* excess from one State to another was 
{ measured. The amount not accounted 
» for, however, he said, is small. 

Mr. Tidd then was called. He was 
* questioned on a purchase by American 
y Gas of a waterworks at Three Oaks, 
) Mich., for about $12,000 and its subse- 
‘quent sale for $27,000. Between the 
; time of the purchase and sale, the prop- 
t erties were written up to $86,000, c 
| stated in answer to questions, so that 
; when the sale was made at more than 
} twice the purchase price, the transaction 
*was entered as having caused a loss of 
4 $59,000, Mr. Tidd said these figures 
+ were correct, 
§ Mr. Tidd then read a statement in 
, which he referred to the risks taken in 
, the early days of the industry in develop- 
sing the American Gas system and de- 
; fended’ the system of accounting on the 
+basis of present value of properties 
* rather than investment. 


Actual Cost Considered 
The Supreme Court, he said; has 
b adopted the principle of present value, 
tand taxes are based on value, not invest- 
-ment. 
Mr. Healy questioned Mr. Tidd on his 
jot Amer declaring that the properties 








of American Gas had been evaluated ad- 
mittedly on the basis only of reproduc- 
{tion cost less depreciation plus a going 
yeoncern value, This method, he said, 
is not that approved by the Supreme 
Court, which has considered. reproduc- 
tion cost to be only one factor for con- 
sideration in valuations. 
Actual cost of the properties also is 
uired to be considered under the 
wrt’s decisions, he said. In the O’Fallon 
ilway valuation case, Mr. Healy con- 
inued, the court stated that many rail- 
“wars should be valued at far less than 
Aagrroduction cost. 
~Mr, Anderson was called when the 
morning session opened, to tell of a re- 
neing operation by which American 
issued about $50,000,000 and retired 
ut $46,000,000 of bonds issued 14 
ars before. The new issue was sold 


|said the item of fixed” capital includes 


ores ay roe 1 ae ene Rae ta 
“THE UNITED STATES BAILY: 


‘Valuations 
ierurri oot si ; ; - BR oa oF ; 
Changes in Methods for Awarding’ 

- “Ocean Mail Contracts Is Opposed 


Senator Copeland and Representative Lehlbach Appear 
_ Against Plan; Full Committee to Get Quest:on 


yn to proposed amendments to 
méschant marine law were voiced 
Mar, 14 — a subcommittee of the 
‘Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
has under cons tion . the - so-called 
Davis bill (H. R. 1) and the White bill 
(H. R. 9592) andsamendments to the lat- 
ter bill by the General, Wal- 


“Provided, however, that preference in 
the award of such contraets may be given 
to the rator on any route certified by 
the aster General, under the pro- 
visions of, section 402, of vessels pur- 
chased by said operator of the United 
States, if said operator, in connection 
with the purchase of such vessels, shall 
have contracted with the United States 
eee Board to wee such’ yr 

. : , Sen-| Upon 's route, such preference ‘to 
The a the Committee, Sen-| | ective only during the term of such 


of 
of San Francisco, x f su 
stated orally — oth bills would .be bee with the United States Shipping 


acted . ae at a special meeting 

oa se Copied (Dhan. of New York,| “7+ Lehlbach Advocates 
smaate in opposition to the Davis bill Reasonable Discretion P 
which he claimed would débar the In- 
ternational: Mercantile Marine from re- 
ceiving an ocean mail contract while 
Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of New- 
ark, N. J., acting chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, criticized suggested amend- 
ments of the Postmaster General. 

On advice of Senator Vandenburg 
(Rep.), of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. Lehl- 
bach offered to compromise with the 
Postmaster General in rewriting exist- 
ing law dealing with ‘ecean, mail con- 
tracts. ‘ 2 die 

Representative’ Lehlbach argu a 
there appears to be some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in regard to the White bill which in 
effect would give preference to purchas- 
ers of Shipping Board vessels in the 
award of ocean mail contracts. 


Amendment Provides 
Noncompetitive Awards 


The amendments proposed by the Post- 
master General follow in full text: 

Provided, however, that should the 
purchaser from the United States of a 
steamship or motor ship line, hereto- 
fore or hereafter established by oe 
United States Shipping Board and oper- 
ated on a route certified by the Post- 
master General under the térms of sec- 
tion 402, make application for a contract 
for carrying the mails thereon, the Post- 
master General, without competitive bid- 
ding, upon such terms and conditions as 
he may deem for the ‘best interests of 
the United States, the compensation in 
no event to exceed the rate authorized by 
section 409, shall award a mail contract 
for such route to said purchaser (1) if 
in the opinion of the Postmaster General 
said purchaser possesses (with the aid 
of the contract so to be awarded) such 
qualifications as to insure proper per- 
formance of the mail service under said 
contract; (2) if said purchaser in con- 
nection with the purchase of such line 
shall have contracted with the United 
States Shipping Board to operate such 
line upon such route, such mail contract 
so awarded to be effective only during 
the term of such contract with the United 
States Shipping Board, and (3) if the 
Shipping Board,.by the affirmative vote 
duly recorded of four members thereof, 
shall determine that the awarding of the 
contract to such purchaser is in the pub- 
lic interest and will aid in carrying out 
the purposes ofthe merchant marine act, 
1920, and the merchant marine act, 1928, 
and shall. so certify to the Postmaster 
General. 
a __ 
to Bonbright & Co., Mr, Healy stated. 


The refinancing saved the company 1' 
per cent a year in interest payments for 
the remaining 86 years of life of the old 
bonds, Mr. Anderson said. - The total im- 
mediate cost of the refinancing, he said, 
was $9,500,000, and the net saving from 
the transaction to the company was 
$12,411,000. 

The proceeds of the new issue, Mr.} 
Anderson said, lacked $3,000,000 . of 
being sufficient to retire the old issue. 

Asked if American Gas did not borrow 
$17,000,000 from the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. to aid in retiring the old issue, 
Mr. Anderson said: he did not know, but 
$3,000,000 was afl a should have been 
necessary unless larger sums were re- 
quired for brief periods during the 
carrying out of the transaction. 

Consolidated balance. sneets for 
American Gas and its ‘subsidiaries and 
statements of income for 1928 were then 
introduced fnto the record by Mr. Healy 
at the request of the company. 


In reply to Mr. Healy, Mr. Anderson h 


award of ocean mail contracts. 


he was willing to give the Postmaster 
General reasonable discyetion in the 
award of ocean mail contracts, and this 
could be accomplished by making the 
language in section 404 of the 1928 law 
more specific. 


In this connection he offered his com- 


that “the Postmaster General in adver- 
tising for. bids shall award a contract in 
conformity with section 404, subject to 
the routes and proposals submitted, etc.” 


The Postmaster General sought au- 
thority under the White bill to make 
contract without competitive bids upon 


ceem in the best interest of the United 
States. 


Representative Lehlbach also said that 
the other amendments proposed by the 
Postmaster General were provided for 
under existing law, and that the White 
bill did not intend to divest. the Postmas- 
ter General of his authority in the award 
of ocean mail contracts. } 


The White bill, Mr. Lehfbach ex- 
plained, simply. clarified the original 
merchant marine law, whith has created 
confusion between the Post Office De- 
partment and the Shipping Board in the 
disposition of vessels and ocean mail 
‘contracts. 


Represehtative Lehlbach told the Com- 
mittee that the Postmaster General pro- 
posed in his amendments to defeat aid 
given by the Government in the upbuild- 
ing of a merchant marine, and not perti- 
nent to the legislation passed by the 
House. He added that it was his opinion 
that the Postmaster General was in 
error when he stated before the John- 
son Committee that he would be divested 
of his authority in dealing with ocean 
mail matters under the White bill, 

Senator Copeland discussed the pur- 
poses of the Davis bill, excluding ships 
of foreign registry from obtaining Amer- 
ican ocean mail contracts, after Repre- 
sentative Davis (Dem.), of Tullahoma, 
Tenn., author of the. bill had. concluded 
his testimony. ° 

Mr. Copeland reviewed negotiations 
between the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine and President Wilson for the sale of 
their tonnage during the war period. Sen- 
ator Copeland said that a contract had 
been made*with the Shipping Board but 
it was riot carried out and consequently 
the ships owned by the company were 
transferred to British registry. 


Unfairness ‘Claimed 
By Senator Copeland 


Mr. Copeland contended that this com- 
pany would be excluded from ocean mail 
contract awards by the terms of the 
Davis bill which he described was “un- 
fair,” and that it should be modified so 
as to fix. a definite date upon which 
foreign-owned shipping companies may 
divest themselves of foreign ownerships 
in seeking Government’ mail contracts, 

Representative: Davis said that the rea- 
son that negotiations “fell through” be- 
tween the International Mercantile 
Marine and the Shipping Board was be- 
cause of a provision in the contract which 
called for exemption of taxes. 

Senator Copeland favored the estab- 
lishment of an American Merchant Ma- 
rine. He told the Committee he was 
against “mixed tonnages,” and Pointed 
out that the concern already, despite its 
foreign registry, had built three ships in 
American shipyards, and has promised to 
build additional tonnage and fly Ameri- 
can flags with American labor and ma: 
terials, 

In vieW of the treatment the company 
as received in the past, he declared, in 
negotiating a transfer of its registry, he 
felt “in al fairness we owe a certain 
debt of obligation to this company” and 
that it was “grossly unfair under pecul- 
iar circumstances to bar them.” 

Senator’ Vandenberg thert sought an 
expression of an gpinion from members 
of the Committee on Representative 
Lehlbach’s proposed compromise amend- 
ments to those suggested by the Post- 
master General. 

Senator Johnson, however, announced 
that-the hearings had been concluded, 
and that he would place the matter be- 
fore the full Committee at a special 
meeting. 


the “write-ups” or appreciation of valu 
of assets of the subsidiary companies, 


Fixed capital end other minor invest- 
ments of the company were placed in 
the statement at $399,948,309.53.. The 
amount available as return gn_ invest- 
ment was stated at $31,367,587.12 and 
the rate of return at,7.84 per cent. 

Mr. Anderson then was recalled to 
testify. He said he had computed the 
return which wou!d have been received 
by the American Gas & Electric system 
on its properties if the “write-ups” were 
eliminated from valuation of its prop- 
erties. The rate of return, he said, 
would haye been 9.99 per cent. 

An authorized summary of an exhibit 
placed in the record by the American 
nee & Electric Company follows in fuil 
ext: 

The American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries have approxi- 
mately 45,000: owners (shareholders), 
representing $73,816,879 of preferred 
stocks .and $128,404,730 of common stock 


and surpluses. They have borr 


Control of Holding Firms 
Is Proposed in New York 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


service contracts hereafter signed to be 
submitted to it for approval. 

The bill says in part: 

“Control of holding companies and of 
transactions between affiliated interests, 

“1. The public service commission and 
the transit. commission respectively shall 
have jurisdiction over holders of the 
voting capital stock of all public utility 
companies under the jurisdiction of the 
commission to such extent as may be 
nece3ary ‘to enable the commission to 
require the disclosure of the identity in 
respective interests of every owner of 
any substantial interest in such voting 
capital stocks. One per centum or more 
is a substantial interest within'the mean- 
ing ‘of this subdivision. 

“2, Each such commission shall have 
jurisdiction. over affiliated interests hav- 
ing transactions other than ownership of 
stock and receipt of dividends thereon, 
with utility corporations and other utility 
companies under the jurisdiction of the 
commission to the extent of access to 
all accounts and records of such affiliated 
interests -relating to such transactions, 
including access to accounts and records 
of joint or. genera] expenses, any portion 
of which may be applicable to such trang. 
actions, and the extent of authority to 
require such reports to be submitted by 
such affiliated interests as the commit- 
tee may preseribe.” 


from a widespread circle of investors 
$197,726,700. 

According to the books, of this totai 
of $399,948,309, the companies have 
property and _ facilities representing 
$370,809,450 (pewer plants, pole lines, 
wires, meters, offices, store rooms, etc.) 
for furnishing service to the more than 
600.000 customers. 

There are miscellaneous investments of 
$823,857, and the rest, or $28,315,001, is 
substantially equal to the amount of cash 
and money loaned, from which income 
is being received. This cash is held 
available to meet pay rolls, bills for sup- 
plies and new equipment, and similar 
necessary expenditures in serving present 
and prospective customers. 

One year’s operations of the group 
(1928), after payment of expenses, left 
$31,367,587 from which to pay interest 
on borrowed money and fixed dividends 
on the preferred stocks and leave a-re- 
turn for the common stock and any sur- 

ius. 

F These figures, all taken from state- 
ments prepared by Messrs. Niles and 
Niles, certified public accountants, show 
that the $31,367,587 available as @ re- 
turn is 7.84 per cent on the total capital 
as shown by the books. 


Representative Lehlbach argued .that | 


promise which would provide simply} 


such terms and conditions as he may |he 
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Delay of Hearings 
On Wabash Plan for 


* 


_ Extension Criticized 


Ulterior Motive . Suggested 


By Chief Counsel of Pitts-|. 


burgh & West Virginia in 
. 


Letter to I. C. C. 


There is an “ulterior .motive” behind 
the Wabash Railway’s epplingticn to the 
Interstate Commerce mmission for 
cancellation of hegring dates set for the 
2pplications: of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia in Finance Docket Nos. 6486 and 
7415, to aéquire control of the Wheeling 
&. Lake Erie and the Western Maryland 
railroads, it is asserted in a letter from 
Charles F. Taplin, chief counsel of the 
P. & W. Va., to Finance Director Charles 
D. Mahaffie, made public Mar. 14. ~ 


Upon receipt of the Wabash request; 
the Commission postponed the date of 
the WHeeling acquisition case from Mar. 
10 to June 9, and that involving control 
of the Western Maryland, from Apr. 9 
to July 8. 

“There must be some ulterior mptive 
behind this application for a continu- 
ance,” said Mr. Taplin, “and, in view of 
the fact that the Nickel Plate seems to 
acquiesce, he who runs may read as to 
the reasons of such action.” 


The Taplin letter follows in full text: 


“T received 
arings in Finance Dockets 6486, 7560 
and 7415 have been postponed 90 days, 
and I desire to enter a vigorous protest 
to your action in this° regard for the 
following reasons, to wit: 


“(1) The application of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Co. is a proper 
paragraph 2 of section 5 application. 
long standing on the docket of the Com- 
mission, and was ‘set for hearing last 
June and postponed: against my wishes. 
At that time and ever since I have 
urged that hearings be had on these ap- 
plications, with the result that finally 
the Wheeling application was set for 
hearing on Mar. 10, and the Western 
Maryland application was set for hearing 
Apr. 9. 

“We prepared our cases for hearing 
last June, and have in prepared them 
for hearing at this time, both at cortsid- 
erable expense to the applicant; and we 
think it unjust that the hearings should 
not go forward on the dates set, espe- 
cially as they are nof in conflict with 
the final plan of the Commission. 


“(2) The Wabash filed an application 
last Summer, whieh embodies control of 
both the Wheeling and the Western 
Maryland and presumably had prepared 
data in regard thereto. The final plan 
of the Commission, announced in De- 
cember, 1929, in no way affects the 
Wabash plan in so far as it refers to the 
Wheeling and the Western Maryland, 
and therefore the claim of the Wabash 
that it is unprepared at this time is 
utterly without merit. 


“There must be some ulterior motive 
behind this application - for a continu- 
ance, and, in view of the fact that the 
Nickel Plate seems to acquiesce, he who 
runs may read as to the reasons for 
such action. 


“(3) .The Nickel Plate apparently is 
agreeable that this hearing be postponed 
for. a period of 90 days; and why 
shouldn’t it be? It is, to all intents and 
purposes, in control of the Wheeling, for, 
under the trusteeship existing, as we 
have seen, the same directors and officers 
were elected and we doubt not will be 
reelected in May of this year. 

“Of course the Nickel Plate is satisfied | 
to have the hearings go over beyond the 
date of the Wheeling’s annual meeting, in 


order to perpetrate its control of that 
road. 


_ “The so-calléd minority of the Wheéi- 
ing, but in effect those who are the equi- 
table owners of the road, being the hold- 
ers of the majority of the preferred and 
common stock (the holders of the prior 
lien stock being in’ effect only security 
holders), have really nothing to say re- 
garding the management of the Wheel- 
ing. This condition should not be need- 
lessly .prolonged. * * *” 





Norfolk-Washington Airway 
Lighting Plan Announced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by the Department of Commerce, there 
will be three airports between Washing- 
ton and Pittsburgh and on the direct 
airway, available for use. 


The areas available will be as follows: 
Congressional airport, near, Rockville, 
Md.; intermediate field at Frederick, Md,; 
the Hagerstown, Md., airport; inter- 
mediate fields at McConnellsburg, Ev- 
erett and Buckstown, Pa.; and the 
Greensburg, Pa., airport. 

There will be three intermediate fields 
on the Norfolk-Washington airway. This 
airway will terminate at the Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va., and the 
fields between that point ond Wareneten 
will be located in the vicinkty of Blands 
Wharf: and Haynesville, Va., and Rock 
Point, Md. These fields now are being 
surveyed and conditioned. ‘ 

There will be eight standard airway 
24-inch revolving beacons of 2,000,000 
candlepower erected on this airway be- 
tween the landing field locations. 


Bills Introduced ‘in 
State Legislatures 


State of New Jersey 

A. 359. Mr. Wise. To provide funds to 
enable the water policy commission to ac- 
quire lands, water rights and other facilities 
for carrying out a comprehensive plan for 
the conservation of water supplies for mu- 
nicipalities, and providing for appropriation 
of $7,000,000; Judiciary. 

A. 361. Mr. Wise. To provide for high- 
way improvement and to pay the public share 
of the cost of ‘eliminating railroad grade 
crossings; provides bond issue of $83,000,- 
000; Judiciary. 

State of Mississippi 

H, 467.. Messrs. Key and Posey. To pro- 
vide for the protection of the public from 
defective electrical work by requiring the 
examination of persons engaged in such 
work; Judiciary: 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 830. Mr, Easton. To strengthen law 
to prevent stealing of water and gas from 
public utilities by tapping meter; Judiciary. 

H, 844. Mr. Parrott. To make all taxi- 
cabs common carriers and place them under 
jurisdiction of public utilities commission; 
Judiciary. 

State of New York 

A. 1492. Mr, Cuvillier. To repeal publie 
service commission law, and enact a publ 
utilities Jaw;.Ways and Means, . - 
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Engineering and Service Fees Paid iry ¢ 
To Utilities Holding F irm: Described Into Power Rates 


Transcript of Federal Inquiry Covers Payments to Ameri: 
can Gas and.Electric Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of ‘testimony Feb, 26 by John 
H, Bickley, an employe of. the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission's tnves- 
tigation of financial phases of power 
utility activities, was begun im the 
issue of Mar, 12, continued Mar. 13 
and 14 and proceeds as follows: 
By deducting the total expenses of 
$708,934 from the fee _ Teceived of 
$2,499,058 there is determined. a gross 
profit of $1,790,124; that is the fees 
charged during 1927 contained 71.6 per 
cent; grosg profits at least, and that 
probably comes. very close t6 the net 
profit when itis considered the rest of 
the services were set up. 

During 1928 the fees aggregated 
$2,228,019. These “aheg expenses’ of 
engineering and drafting, and consult- 
ing services were $586,759, giving a profit 
for that year of $1,641,260. ; 

The fees. charged in 1928 .contained 
therefore a profit of about 73.5 cents on 
every dollar charged. In 1927 the profit 
was about 71% cents. on every dollar 
charged. 

Q. If during 1928 the fees charged had 
been the cost of the service, what per- 
centage would they have been of. the 
construction expense? A. If the charges 
had been made on the basis of cost of 
rendering the service to these subsidi- 
aries by the American Gas and Electric 
Company, the percenta would have 
been 2.8 per cent rather than 10 per cent. 


Fees Capitalized 
By Operating Companies 

Q, Do you happen ‘to know whether 
these engineering and ice fees, this 
10 per cent were selected on construction 


costs, and how they are charged on the 
books of the operating companies? A. 


These fees are all capitalized by the op-| 


erating companies. They go into the 


plant accounts. 


Q. They go into the rate base, do they? ; 


A, Well, they into the plant account, 
which is one of the factors in determin- 
ing = rate base. ” ‘ 

Q. Very well. Will you explain the re- 
lationship between charges for engineer- 
ing and supervision, and_ the total ex- 
penses of the American Gas & Electric 
Company for all purposes, including 
those of rendering the engineering and 
supervision services? A. During 1928 
the fees collected were $2,228.000. This 
was sufficient to pay the totz! corporate 
expenses of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, including the discounts, com- 
missions and expenses on the securities 
sold, and taxes. ; ; 

Q. Salaries? A. And salaries and ex- 
penses, but not including interest—— 

Q. No. A. (Continuing.) On operations; 
and, leave a balance of $1,112,387, or 
nearly 100 per. cent. 4") 

And. substantially the same condition 
prevailed in 1927, that this one source of 
revenue collected from subsidiary com- 
panies was enough to pay not only the 
cost of rendering that service, but the 
total corporate expenses including the 
discounts, commissions, expenses of se- 
curities sold, taxes, and everything ex- 
cept interest and dividends. ) 

Q. How many officers of the holding 
company—how many officers of the hold- 
ing company are also officers of the va- 
rions subsidiaries receiving salaries? 

A. Five officers’ of the holding company 
are officers of'the various subsidiaries. 

The president of the American Gas and 
Electric Company and two operating 
vice presidents of, the holding. company, 
have the same positions with each sub- 
sidiary. I think there is one eee 
to that. The president of the holding 
company is not president, but the vice 
president of the minor operating com- 
panies. ; 

Each operating company has.a presi- 
dent and one operating vice president and 
three other officers who are officers of 
the holding company. ; ; 

These officers are paid by each subsid- 
iary but each one endorses his check or 
his salary whatever the method is of pay- 
ing it over to the holding company, an 
then receives his salary from the holding 
company. 

The subsidiaries have one or two othér 
officers who ere also officers of the A. G. 
P. but these are not compensated by #he 
subsidiaries. 

Q. I understand that $131,000 that is 
paid by the subsidiaries is all, payment 
is made direct by the subsidiaries to the 
American Gas & Electric Company; isn’t 
that true? 

A. The payments ate not. I can’t tell 
you specifically how it is handled, but 
this $131,000 is the salaries paid the of- 
ficers of the holding company. | 

Q. Which they in turn pay into the 
American Gas & Electric Company? 

A. Which they pay into the American 
Gds and Electric Company, so that the 
Ametican Gas and Electric Company, 
from the standpoint of its record keep- 
ing, just ignores the relationship, be- 
tween its own officers, or certain of 
its officers, and the operating companies. 

Q. Then, they have executive depart- 
ment expenge, which is not an appor- 
tionment at all, is it? A. It is not based 
upon any percentage opportionment; no. 
In others words, $131,000 is what the 
holding company recovers from the sub- 
sidiaries for this. : 

Q. Does the holding cpmpany receive 
from the operating company any contri- 
bution, towards expenses of executive de- 
partments, except such money as the 
subsidiaries pay to the officers, and which 
the officers in turn pay into the American 
Gas and Electric Company? A. The dif- 
ference, if any, is minor. 


Charges for Special 
Services Discussed 


Q. Now, let us take up again the mat- 
ter of special work performed for sub- 
sidiaries. What did these chérges for 
special services amount to in 19287. A. 
$205,797. 

Q. Do you know whether that sum 
represents any profit to the American 
Gas and Electric Company, or simply @ 
reimbursement of cost? A. It seems to 
be only for reimbursement of costs, sala- 
ries, and drafting expenses. 

Q. Will you now summarize the serv- 
ices,and charges made against the sub- 
sidiaries during 1928? A. The engineer- 
ing and service fees collected from sub- 


978. The departmental expenses appor- 
tioned were $576,400; special charges 
were $205,797, giving a total charge to 
subsidiaries of $2,883,455. z 

There were engineering and supervision 
charges against others of $123,337. 

So that the total service charges, for 
the year were $3,006,493, 


Proceedings of Feb, .27. : 
John H. Bickley resumed the stand 


and testified further as follows: 


Q. The total of servicing collected in| 


1928 for engineering and supervision 
was how much? 

A. For engineering and supervision 
there was $2,100,958, charged directly to 
subsidiaries, and $123,337.50 charged to 
Stevens & Wood, Inc, 

Q. The total servicing charges consist- 
ing of the engineering and supervision, 


the departmental expense apportioned, 12 


and the charges for ae ee in- 
eluding this engineering and supervision 
charge to Stevens & Wood total how 
much? A. $3,006,492.90. 


Q. Will you now relate this total to the jo 


regate of the expenses of the Ameri- 
— Gas & Electric Company for all pur- 
poses, omitting interest? 

A. The total. expenses of American 
Gas & Electric Company in 1928 for all 
corporate purposes, except interest were 
$1,370,646. This included, of course, ex- 
penses which the holding company would 
have had even though it rendered no 
services, as the American Gas & Electric 
Company is a quite sizeable organiza- 
tion with large investments and many 
transactions of.a strictly holding com- 
pany nature, and they no doubt would 
have had expenses for a holding com- 
pany as such. But if we allow for the 
purpose of comparison all the expenses 
of American Gas. & Electric Company, 
there was charged for servicing $1,135,- 
847, or 61 per cent more than the total 
corporate expenses including taxes, cash 
discount, commission and expense-on se- 
curities sold. : 

Q. Does a formal contract of amy kind 
exist between the American Gas & Elec- 
tric ‘Company and its subsdiaries, _Cov- 
ering the engineering and supervision 
fees and other charges for service? 

A. I have inquired at the company 
during the course of the investigation as 
to whether or not such formal contracts 
existed, or informal contracts, any longer, 
and I was advised that they are not; 
that the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany simply bills its subsidiaries from 
month to month for the services per- 
formed, and that -its subsidiaries pay 
their bills, not supported.by contract. 


Q. This statement is now produced and' 


Tell me what 
A. The 


has been marked 4537. 
years this statement covers? 
years 1917 to 1929, inclusive. f 

Q. Does it show the gross earnings of 
subsidiary companies? A. Yes. 

Q. Company by conypany and year by 
year? A. Yes. ; 

Q. Does it show the construction’ ex- 
penditures of those subsidiary compa- 
nies in some way? A, Yes. ° 

Q. Does it show the operating expenses 
of subsidiary companies for the same 
period in the same way? A, It does. 

Q. Does it show the engineering and 
supervision fees collected of subsidiary 
companies? A: Yes. 


Q. Does it show the American Gas &' 


Electric. Company ~departmental  ex- 
penses? A. It shows the American Gas 
&~ Electric Company departmental ex- 
penses that have been apportioned to 
subsidiaries. As. I understand it, it does 
not cover the total departmental cost. 

Q. Allright. What does it show about 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
engineering and salaries expenses?. A. 
It shows for the 13. years the engineer- 
ing and drafting department salaries and 
expenses. It was prepared by the Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. What engineering and supervision 
fees does it show paid for the years 1917 
to 1929? A. These fees, based upon cer- 
tain items of construction, total $16,624,- 
562. , 

Q. The engineering expense’ was how 
much—the expense to the American Gas 
& Electric Company? A. In rendering 
the service for which the fees were re- 
ceived, these expenses were $4,360,957, 
leaving a difference which véry closely 
approximates the next profit of $12,263,- 
605. This was 73.7 per cent. That is, 


d}ihe profit was 73.7 per. cent of the fees 


charged, The profit over the 13 years 


was 2.8 times. the cost of rendering the| fied 


service, and the fees were 3.8. times the 
cost. The construction expenditures dur- 
ing the 13 years aggregated $216,080,983, 
so the fees were 7.69 per cent of the to- 


tal construction. Or, expressed in an- 


other way, the construction expenditures | 4 


on which the 10 per cent fee was charged, 
were 76.9 per cent of the total construc- 
i expenditures, 

" “2. it should be made clear that you 
are talking about expenditures now by 
the subsidiary companies. Is that right? 
A. Expenditures for construction work 
principally by subsidiaries. 

Q. All right. Have you any further 
comparisons to make in that connec- 
tion? ‘A, Another comparison is be- 
tween the amount of fees. collecte and 
the cost in this form, The engineering 
expenses incurred in rendering the serv- 
ices fer which the engineering and 
supervision fees of over $16,000,000 were 
received, were 2.02 per cent of the con- 
struction expenditures, in contrast to the 
7.60 per cent actually charged. That is, 
the company charged over 5% per cent 
more than the cost of rendering the serv- 
ice on this basis. j 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 

Q. What were the engineering and su- 
pervision fees charged during the years 
1917 to 1928? A. During these 12 years 
the engineering and supervision fees were 
$13,844,181 ‘ 

Q. You have given the figure of $16,- 
624.562 for the period that included 1929? 
A. Yes. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of Mr. Bickeley’s testimony will 

be continucd in the issue of Mar. 17. 
eect ct 


Pennsylvania R. R. Plans 
Big Expenditure in 1930 


(Continued from Page 1.} 

t 126,358,780, Of which it is proposed 
to peo during the year, 1930, the sum 
of $98,605,434, leaving a carryover of 
$27,753,346 to be expended during the 
early part of 1931. 

The bonds will be dated Apr. 1, 1930, 
and are to mature Apr. 1, 1970,-and will 
be issued under an indenture between, 


sidiaries in 1928, amounted to $2,100,|the railroad and the Girard Trust Com- 


of Philadelphia, trustee. The bonds 

eat be redeemable at the election of the 
carrier, either as a whole, or in part in 
the principal amount of not less than 
$5,000,000, at any. time on Apr. 1, 1940, 
on any semisannual interest payment 
date thereafter to and including Apr, 1, 
1965, at 102% per cent and accrued in- 


Inquiry Conducted: / 


~ “By Pennsylvania 


Complaint Is Made Against 
Fees Charged by Scr:nton 
Firm; Railroads Alsu: Are 
Studied (te 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Mar: 14. 


The public service commission ‘is. .en- 
gaged im a geteral inquiry of. electric 
rates in peneerieen it according to, an 
announcement by the commission Mar. 


* At'the same time the commission in- 
against the present rates of the Scran- 
nm Electric Company, which have been 
that they are “unfair, unjust, unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unreason- 
sonable and. excessive return —— 
fair value of the property of the’ T8- 
Adjustments Are Cited _ 
As to the general inquiry, the commis- 
“In the matter of electric rate struc- 
tures the commission has progressed to 
review of the existing rate situationg es- 
pecially as it applies to the domestic or 
over a period of several years and in 
specific application investigations of the 
been and are being made. * 
“Somewhat similar general investiga- 
ing the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
amounting in the aggnegate to over $10,- 
proximating $3,000,000, $5,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 for the three years respec- 
light, heat and power consumers would 
have paid upwards of $20,000,000 more 
years if no rate reductions had been 
effected.” ‘ 
tive agreement for furnishing service to 
rural consumers, the statement’ ton- 


stituted a complaint on its own motion 
in effect since. Aug. 1, 1928, charging 
ably preferential” and “yield an unrea- 
spondent. 
sion’s statement said: 
the point where itis engaged ina fond es 
small consumers. Its studies have. gone 
hooks of a number of »companies’ have 
tions resulted in rate readjustments dur- 
000,000. These savings,’ roughly ap- 
tively, were cumulative to the extent that 
than was actually paid during these three 
Mentioning the results of the coopera- 
tinued: 


; Survey of Railroad Plan 

“With these and other cofnparable re- 
sults within its experience, the commis- 
sion is .of the belief that its investigations 
will result in further and extensive rate 
adjustments to the benefit of Pennsyl- 
vania. rate payers and reductions in the 
spread between power and domestic econ- 
sumption classes. - 

“Voluntary coopération to this end 
among the utility ‘companies, municipali- 
ties, and the power commercial and do- 
mestic light consumers is welcomed by 
the commission. The object of the ce 
mission’s investigations in this field @nd 
the policy it pursues is to insure fairness 
to the domestic consumer rate payer as 
well as to the utilities and the manu- 
facturing, agricultural, commercial and 
other classified rate paying interests 
which ‘they serve.” 

At the same time the commission said 
its other inquiry launched several months 
ago to study the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s plan of railroad consolida- 
tion with especial reference to its effect 
on Pennsylvania, “has advanced to its 
competing state.” Dr. Howard C. Kidd, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, was re- 
tained by the commission to conduct the 
survey. 


Twelve States Have 
Auto Liability Laws 


Passage of Similar Bill for Na- 
tional Capital Is Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] , 
provide for the suspension of licenses in 
the event a judgment in excess of $100 
for personal injury or property damage 
cau by an automobile remains unsatis- 

ied, 

Mr. Noyes Is Sponsor 

Theodore P. Noyes, also representing 
the American Automobile Association, 
was introduced by Mr. Offutt as the orig- 
inal sponsor of the proposed méasure. 
r. Noyes read & telegram from State 
Senator Fearon, of New York; -which 
told of the success of a similar measure 
that is now law in that State in driving 
reckless drivers off the highways. _ 

Col. U. S, Grant 3d, director of pub- 
lic buildings and public parks of, 
National Capital, spoke in favor of 
bill, describing it as a minimum step 
that can be taken to eliminate -eckless 
and irregponsible drivers, 

Representative McLeod, (Rep.). of De- 
troit, Mich., who introduced the L!1l, also 
urged “its enactment, 

Chairman Stalker read a communica- 
tion from the commissioners of the Diss 
trict af Columbia in opposition to. the 
bill. _ Because financial respénsibility 
may be established through insurance 
policies, the commissioners said, thére 
is no assurance that the desired result 
will be attained in every case since there 
is & possibility that the insurance com- 
panies, too, may become insolvent. 

Next Hearing Mar. 21 

It was pointed out that Corporation 
Counsel William W. Bride of the District 
had said the bill would simply be an aid 
in collecting debts. . 

Mr. Offutt also spoke in favor of a 
bill (Hi. R. 729), to provide for certifica- 
tion of automobile titles in the District, 
A letter from William Butterworth, 
president of the Chamber. of Commerce 
of the United States, favoring the prin- 
ciples of the bill, was placed in the rece 
ord by Arthur H. Von Thaden, assistant 
manager of the chamber’s insurange eeé- 
artment. According to: the letter, the 
bill under consideration follows. closely 
the antitheft act of the uniform vehicle 
code sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. 

At the close of the hearing Mr. Stalker 
announced that the session would be ad- 
journed. until Mar. 21, when an oppor- 
tunity will be given representatiy of 
the American Motorists’ Association and 
others to speak in opposition to the 
financial responsibility bail. At the same 
time, he said, proponents of. the meas. 
ure will be heard in rebuttal. 


OO ey 
terest, and on any interest date there- 
after at a premium equal to % per cent 


for each six months between thecd . 
of redemption and the date of mpc. 
The application is contained in Pina 
Docket No. 8126, 
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Lower Rediscount Substitute Trustee Appointments 
Clarified in Pennsylvania Opinion 


Raté in New York 
«Called.Aid to Trade 


“Comptroller Pole’ Expresses| 


» Opinion Results of Re- 
“‘serve Bank’s: Action Will 
Be Largely Psychological 


» [Continued from Page 1.] 

plied that in his opinion there might be 
“that tendency. 

-- Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
"Ozark,-Ala., asked if‘it were not true 
‘that the avowed purpose of the Fedéral 
Reserve Board, a8 made known to the 
public, was that the rate should be fixed 
with respect -to its effect upon specula- 
tion. He stated that he understood they 
had sometime ago issued a watning 
that rates would be adjusted and other 
action taken to affect the speculative 
situation unless the necessity for such 
action were removed. Mr. Pole referred 
--tp the fact that the Federal reserve act 
deny Andicates that Federal reserve 
= is not to be employed in specula- 
tion. 

Mr. Steagall inquired avout the advisa- 
bility of establishing a uniform rate of 
rediscount for all 12 Federal reserve 
banks, to which Mr. Pole — that no 
positive answer could be given without 
-eonsiderable study and investigation. 

* “Canada System Discussed 
’ Representative Seiberling .(Rep.), of 
Akron, Ohio, made a number of lanes 
“ap to the system of banking in Canada 
and its operation, how rates charged.and 
interest paid compared with those in the 
United States and whether any differ- 
ehces. in rates and interest and earnings 
ymight be said.to result from lack of com- 

tition, 

He statéd that as far as he person- 
ally is concerned, if we are to, adopt any 
Modification of our banking law that 
will tend to further concentrate our bank- 
_ing.resources, he would want to see at 
the same time some restriction put upon 
the rates that can be cnarevt for money. 

.Mr. Setberling referred to the pro- 
“posals made from time to time relative 
to, the admission .) rediscount at reserve 
banks of notes collateraled by stock 
exchange. securities, especially industrial 
bonds and municipal bonds of high grade. 
He asked if it would not help the busi- 
ness of the country if the law could be 
s0 liberalized as to permit the rediscount 
oft a wider range of paper, provided the 
operations of the reserve banks were not 
anterfered with. ‘ : 

The’ Comptroller stated that while the 
volume of commercial paper seemed to 
show some decrease, there. was usually 
sufficient credit available for industry 
and commerce under. present arrange- 
ments, and that he thought the liberal- 
ization of the law along that line was 
open to question. 


‘ Chain Banking Opposed 
“Representative Goldshorough (Dem:), 
of Denton, Md., directed his questioning 
to, the viéws of the Comptroller on 
branch, group, atid cain banking. . Mr. 
Pole stated that he is opposed to chain 
banking as defined by. him, and would 
favor legislation prohibiting it. He 
“stated that he does not approve.of group 
banking as a permanent system best 
adapted to this country. ; 
‘ group banking, he stated, is prefer- 
eble to. unit banking, if the country 
cantot have branch banking. He added 
however that the group. banking would 
“have 'to be conducted under proper regu- 
lation. He would not approve of legisla- 
tion, he stated,to-stop the development 
of present and future groups if no sub- 
stitute for.it were offered, He reiterated 
his belief that if branch banking were 
rmitted,, ag suggested by him, the 
groups now operating under holding 
company control would convert into 
branch. systems. 

Mr. Goldsborough stated that accord- 
ing to’*his information. group banking 
had developed to a considerable extent 
where branch banking is permitted and 
elted California as an example. Mr. 
Pole was of the opinion that whatever 
‘development of group banking was now 
“taking place in -that State resulted 

argely from the fact that since the Mc- 
Fadden Act, the growth of branch bank- 
ing within the Federal reserve system 
*had been curbed. 

“Mr. Goldsborough ‘stated that some 
*banks of small capitalization had, to his 
knowledge, been successful, and attrib- 
*tited it to management. Mr. Pole 
“agreed that there were some successful 
“sind well managed’ small country banks, 
“but stated that thére were so many evi-, 
dences in his office of poor management 
that he doubted the improVemert in bank 

nagement had kept pace in the coun- 
a Bao a with its progress in larger 
“banks, . 


-# 


‘ 


i 
“ 


’ Says Capital Centralized 
, Mr. Goldsborqugh referred to the con- 
- centration: of capital in industry and 
stated that in his opinion a consolidation 
of credit would do mote than any other 
yone thing to accelerate that tendency. He 
“gtated that he considered, it the prov- 
Ance of statesmanship to check that ten- 
dency unless there was a conviction that 
jtwas wholesome. ‘ 
Ve Representative Dunbar (Rep.), of New 
oN Ind., referred..to he fact that 
‘the Federal reserve. act, when ,énacted 
was expected to effect-a decentralization 
of money and credit. and stated that it 
ad failed to do so. He said Senator 
‘Glass, in a conversation on Mar. 13, told 
him the operations of the system had in- 
“creased the centralization of capital in 
yNew York City. He discussed the pos- 
sibility of making use of the franchise 
tax pa mts of reserve banks to-reim- 
ae the depositors who havelost money 
e failures of member banks of the sys- 
em. 
The hearings will be resumed Mar, 18. 


‘New York and Texas Bridge 
Plans Officially Approved 


ot 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, has aproved pisos for construc- 
tion of. bridges, the Department of War 
apyrineed ar. 14,.as follows: 

ew York: Application by the. de- 

Neent.. of public works of the State 

‘New York for approval of plans of a 

idge to be constructed across the east 

ranch of the Delaware River under au- 
thority of State law to replace an exist- 
ing bridge-at that locality. . 
fexas: Application by Galveston 
County, Tex., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed over Highland 
by ohare 13 miles we ae Ravn " sat, 
ufder,authority o te law, to replace 
‘an exfiting lame at that locality, _ 


‘ 
i 


Orphans’ 


Court Can Properly: Designate Another. Trustee 


Where a Liquidating Agreement Exists 


The appointment of substituted trus- 
tees for trust estates held by a trust 
company that merges or consolidates 
with another trust company in Pennsyl- 
vania is not required of the orphans 
court, accordihg to a recent opiniah of 
Harold D. Say or, deputy attorney gen- 
eral, given at the request of Peter G 
Cameron, secretary of banking. ; 

Neither is the orphans’ court required 
by law to appoint. substituted istees 
when the. merger of the trust company 
is with a national bank, No legal ac- 
tion is necessary, the opinion states, for 
the transfer of trust estates from a na- 
tional bank to a trust company in case 
of a merger. : 

But whete a trust company, wnder an 
agreement to collect and liquidate all the 
assets of another trust company having 
fiduciary powers, takes over such assets 
and assumes all deposit Habilities of said 
company, stich procedure not a 
“merger” or a “consolidation” within the 
mean of the Pennsylvania - statute 
concerning which inquiry is made, and in 
that case, according to Mr. Saylor, the 
department of banking could. properly 
require a decree by the orphans’ court 
euthorizing the bank which took over 
the assets to act as substituted trustee. 

Mr. Saylor’s opinion follows in full 


text: 

Sir: We have received your request 
for an opimion from this department on 
various questions arising by reason of 
the enactment of acts of assembly Nos. 
365 and 366, approved Apr. 26, 1929, both 
being P, L. 839. 


Duties of Orphans’ 


Court Questioned 


Act No, 365 authorizes merged or con- 
solidated corporations, possessing fidu- 


ciary powers and composed of trust com- | 


panies, or banking companies, or both, 
whether created by the Commonwealth 
or the Federal Government, and located 
in. the Commonwealth, to act in any fidu- 
clary capacity under instruments nam- 
ing or appointing one of their constitu- 
ent companies to such fiduciary capacity. 

Act No. 366 validates the grant. of 
letters testamentary in all relationships 
of any fiduciary nature assumed by, and 
acts in fiduciary capacities performed 
by, merged or consolidated corporations, 
such as those just referred to, under 
like instruments of appointment. These 
questions are as follows: 

I.—Is an orphans’ court required by 
law to appoint substituted. trustees, for 
trust estates held by a trust. company 
(a) that merged or consolidated with 
another trust company prior to Apr. 26, 
1929, or (b) that merges or consoli- 
ij dates with another trust company after 
‘Apr. 26, 1929, or are the trust estates 
in either or both cases transferred under 
authority of the said acts of 1929? 

Il—Is an orphans’ court required by 
law to appoint. substituted trustees for 
trust estates held by a trust. company 
_{a),. that..merged or consolidated prior 
to Apr.,.26, 1929, with a national banking 
association authorized to act in fiduciary 
capacities, or (b)\that merges or con- 
solidates with such national banking as- 
Sociation after Apr. 26, 1929, or are the 
trust estates transferred in either or both 
cases under authority of the said acts of 


Ill—What legal action is’ necessary 
for the transfer of trust estates from a 
national banking association to a trust 
company, in the case of the merger £ 
consolidation of such companies prior to, 
as well as after, Apr. 26, 1929? 

In the case. where a trust com- 
pany, under an agreement to collect and 
liquidate all the. assets of another trust 
company having fiduciary powers, takes 
over such assets-and assumes all the de- 
posit liabilities of said company, is such 
procedure a “merger” or “consolidation” 
as would come within the provisions. of 
the acts referred to? 

It is clear from the titles of the acts 
and their. phraseology that the purpose of 
thei” énactment was to remove uncer- 
tainty as to the legality of fiduciary acts 

erformed by a trust company or bank- 
ng company, following a merger or con- 
solidation with another institution duly 
appointed and acting as fiduciary prior 
to such merger, or consolidation, and at 
the sanie time to insure, in the case of 
such mergers or consolidations in. the 
future, that the powers and rights of the 
merged or consolidated company thereto- 
fore acting as fiduciary automatically and 
legally pass from it to its successor with- 
out further action on the part of- such 
fiduciary or any judicial authority having 
jurisdiction over it. 

The question arises, however, as to 
whether or not the legislature has the 

wer to interfere in any way with the 
urisdiction of the various orphans’ 
courts of the Commonwealth in appoint- 
ing such fiduciaries and guersametee 
their activities, Article V, section 22, 
of the ‘constitution of the Commonwealth 
of 1873, provides that the various or- 

hans’ courts “ * * * shall exercise all 
he jurisdiction and powers now vested 
in or which. may hereafter be conferred 
upon the orphans’ courts * * *.” 
and that: 

“In every county orphans’ courts shall 


Commonwealth of Pennsylyania: 


Harrisburg, Mar. 14. 

possess all the powers and jurisdiction 
of a registers’ court and te regis-. 
ters’ courts.are hereby abolished.” 


First reference to registers’ courts is 
found in the constitution of 1790, where 
article V, section 7, prescribes the com- 
position thereof, but says nothing about 
their powers or jurisdiction. € seéc- 
tion is copied verbatim in the constitu- 
tion of 1838, under like articles and sec- 
tion. We must look to islative en- 
actment for such powers and jurisdiction. 
Section 23 of the act of June 14, 1836, 
P. L. 628, 634, and section 19 of the 
act of June 16, 1836, P. L. 784, 792, 
both now repealed, enumerate such 
powers. These sections are followed al- 
most completely by the act of June 7, 
1917, P. L. 363, where, in section 9; sub- 
sections (a), (b) (c) and (d), the juris- 
dietion of the several orphans’ courts of 
the Commonwealth, whether separate or 
otherwise, is held to extend to and em- 
brace the yee eery of various fidu- 
ciaries and the control of their activities. 
Thé concluding paragraph of said sec. 
tion 9-is as follows: 


“And such jurigdiction shall be exer- 
cised under the limitations and in the 
manner provided by law.” 


Legislature Might Have 
Later Restricted Powers 


In the absence of such 4 clause as is 
quoted, there might have been a question 
as to whether or not the legislature, by 
subsequent act, could ‘have in any way 
restricted the exercise.of duly granted 
powers or interfered with the jurisdiction 
of the courts so far as the supervision 
and administration of estates in the 
hands of previously appdinted trustees 
is concerned, ‘ 

It might well be that while a certain 
trust company .is, as trustee of an es- 
tate, satisfactory to an orphans’ court 
or the beneficiary, it might cease to be 
when merged with another ‘institution, 
and the court of its own will or on peti- 
tion of the beneficiary/might desire to 
exercise its supervisory power in such 
manner as to take the trust estate out 
of the control of the mergéd institution. 

owever, in the absence of constitu- 
tional Hmitation and in view of the 
clause referred ‘to, it seems clear that 
the legislature, in granting various 
rights and privileges to the orphans’ 
courts in the act of 1917, intended that 
such powers and jurisdiction should be 
at all times within the control of the 
legislature and not definitely beyond 
abridgment or modification by it: So far 
as we have been able to discover, there 
is nothing’ in the‘books holding that the 
act of 1917’ improperly curtailed such 
powers aiid jurisdiction. 

It would seem, therefore, that the two 
acts of 1929 are clear as to title and 
purpose end would be held constitutional 
evén in the event of an attack upon them 
as infringfhg upon the powers of the 
orphans’ courts. In arly case, with’ these 
atts On the statute books, so far as.the 
department of banking is concerned, 
there should be no hesitancy in consid- 
ering that the effect of this new legis- 
lation is to carry on uninterrupted the 
fiduciary relationship of trustee to.cestui 


F oreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 14.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing: with 
the conversion of foreign ctrrency for the 
purpose of the assessments and collection 
of duties-,upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have’ ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ‘ 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev eee 
Czechoslovakia (krone). ...ssseeees 
Denmark (krone) 

nalayd (pound) 

inland (markka) 

rance (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ..... 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary -(pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ..... eb wale Hab wok ; 
Portugal (escudo) : 
Rumania (eu) 
Spain (peseta) .. 

Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexi¢o.. (peso) .......... etuecnee 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ... 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


E 
Fr 
F 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Rameachy 

H, 758. Mr. Smith: To provide that 
branch banks can only be established in 
the county in which the parent bank is 
located; Rules, 

State of Nebraska 
(Change in Status) 

8. 3. Mr. Reed. Revision of banking code. 
Passed senate, as amended, 22 to 9% Re- 
ported favorably by house banking com- 
mittee for immediate conaideration. 

H, 11, Mr. Peterson. General grain ware- 
house bill. Passed house. 
senate committee on agriculture. 

H, 18. Mr. Bishop. New banks to fur- 
nish securities equal to capital stock for 

rotection of depositors. illed in bank 
fn committee. ‘ 

. 14. Mr. Peterson. For sale of in- 
sPected grain on basis of shippers’ weights. 
Passed house. Referred to senate commit- 
tee om agriculture. 

H. Wf. Mr: Jackman. Relating to county 
treasurers’ checks for deposit of funds, 
Passed house. Referred to senate commit- 
tee on banking. 

Commonwealth of Virginia 
H, 260. Mr. McCauley. Relates to the 
sale, conveyance and transfer by corpora- 
‘tions, with certain exceptions, of the whole 
of their property, including good will, to 
any person, or corporation authorised to 
acquire the same, save that a corporation 
onapnized to conduct fhe business of ‘banks, 
savings banks and/or trust companies, gan 


“<> one 


Referred to|p 


only sell, convey or transfer such property, 
including good will, to another domestic 
corporation organized for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of a bank, savings 
bank and/or trust company} Insurance and 
Banking. ‘ 

H. 282. Mr, Smith. To revise, collate and 
codify into one act the general statutes of 
the Commonwealth, relating to banks and 
banking;, Banking and Insurance. 

H. 321. Mr. McCauley. Relating to the in- 
dustrial loan business conducted by banks; 
anking and Insurance, 

H. 278. Mr. Lesner. To regulate the 
establishment of branches by building and 
loan associations; General Laws, < 

S, 883. Mr. Bear. Relating’‘to the amount 
which may be invested in a bank building; 
Insurance and Banking, . 

(Change in Status) 


S. 60. Declaring it larceny for any maker 
or drawer, with intent to defraud, to make 
or draw or utter or deliver any check, 
draft, or order, when such person has not 
sufficient funds in, or credit with the de- 
pottery upon which the same is drawn; | 
prescribing penalti for the violation 
thereof, and making’ certain provisions in 
relation to the admissibility of evidence in 
civil cases respecting collateral agreements, 
statements or representations as to said 
draft, check, or order, groWing! out of ar- 
rest under this act, etc. Signed by the 
governor, 


Statement 


March12 = .. 
Made Public Mirch 14 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ $1,472,975.59 
4,767,551.26 


Internal-révenue receipts: 
ta 
1,885,607.18 


1,173,350.30 


internal 

Fevers fs best. B, 
Miséellatteous receipts ... 
Total ordinary fe- 
ceipts ........... 8,799,484.33 

Public debt receipts 1,025,000.00 
Balance pfevious day .... 9,630,911.40 


Total... ........$19,465,395.73 
Expenditures 

General expehditures $16,203,609.30 

Interest on public debt ... 72,761.03 

Refunds of receipts ...... 247,064.13 

Panama Canal ........... 13,719,3) 

Operations in special ac- 

315,256.34 

167,262.35 


LO oe 
Adjusted service  certifi- 

88,123.73 
419,447.19 


Coe TOMA: fo. cos. iw cian. 
Civil-service retirement 
OM Fas Mo's ous a8 sed 
Investment of trast funds. 
Total ordinary ex- 
. penditures ........ 16,192,718.69 
Other public debt expendi- 
ot fie 9 
Balance today 665,231.04 


Total... ...........$19,455,395:78 


que trust, even though the trustee ceases 


‘ to exist as the entity it was when named 


or appointed for the trust estate, but 
becomes merged with another institution, 

hich was previously a stranger to the 
trust. So far as the department of bank- 
ing is concerned, no remedial decree on 
the part of the orphans’ court is re- 
quired. 

In answer, to questions 1, 2 and 3 above 
listed, you are, therefore, advised as 
follows: 


I.—The orphans’ court is not required. 


y law to appoint substituted trustees 
for trust estates held by a trust com- 
pany that merged or consolidated wiih 
another trust company prior to Apr..26, 
1929, or that after that date mergeg*or 
consolidates with another tfust company. 

II.—The orphans’ court is not required 
by law to appoint substituted trustees.for 
trust estates held by_a trust company 
that merged or consolidated with a na- 
tional banking Association prior to Apr. 
26, 1929, or that after that date merges 
or consolidate with a national banking 
association. ce: 

III.—That no legal action is necessary 
for the transfer of trust estates. from a 
rational banking association to. a trust 
company, when the merger or consolida- 
tion of the.two was effécted either prior 
to or after Apr. 26, 1929. 

_ To be continued in the issue of 

Mar. 17. 


f 


2,597,446.00 | 


CRIT 149) 
State Finance 


Companies Compiled by Commission 


Figures 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on. Mar. 12 a summaty of 


operating revenues of .97 telephone ent 


Cover ‘Organizations With Operating Revenues 
9 1ss.cExceeding Quarter Million Dollars 


panies for the month of December and 
the 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1929. The 
summary for the year follows: 


Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of 97 
telephone companies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000 for 
12 months ended with December, 1929, and 1928: : 


Revenues 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Publie pay station revenues ..:......... bie 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ..... mean’ 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revehue—Dr. 
Telephone operating revenues 

Expenses 
Depreciation. of, plant and equipment 
All other maintenance * 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses ....... 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues .....3... 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 
atio of expensesgto revenues; per cent .. 


" 1,148'596.545 


1929 
$582,472,784 
- 46,882,509 

9,638,296 
330,434,334 
43,981,746 
684,970 
14,755,384 
14,313,478 


1928 
$636,670,062 
44,214,594 
8,242,551 
291,456,205 
$5,944,189 
25,327,630 
17,902,110 
17,361,626 
1,042,395,615 


wv 
e 


Increase 
$45,802,722 
2,667,915 
1,895,745 
$8,978,129 
8,037,557 
4,357,440 
*3,146,726 
*3,048,148 
101,140,930 


Dee 
PRASNSSan 


aha aba eeone 


174,419,785 
189,187,926 
238,594,600 
107,099,741 
62,556,141 
771,858,193 
371,678,352 
33,660 

42,988 . 
7,581,687 
864,087,342 
87,948,349 
276,138,993 
67.50 


163,467,722 
163,305,788 
222;080,643 
93,387,213 
54,856,192 
696,897,558 
346,498,057 
86,728 
41,449 
6,499,757 
339,043,879 
85,606,296 
253,437,283 
66.86 


10,952,063 
25,882,138 

16,513,9 
13,712,528 
7,899,949 
74,960,635 
26,180,295 
*53,068 
1,584 
1,081,930 
25,043,763 
2,342,053 
22,701,710 
64 


a 


ne ee 
* Rofaran 
Sota @4 


7 Sess 
» SRR’ ° 


mS. 


Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: 
Central West Public Service Co.; Nebraska Continental Telephone Co., and Southeast 


Missouri Telephone, Co. 
* Decrease. . 


rg Ty 


Rediscount Rates Changed 
_ By Cleveland Reserve Bank 


Announcement was made by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board Mar. 14 that the Fed- 


eval Reserve Bank of Cleveland had es- 
tablished a rediscount rate of 4 per cent, 
effective Mar. 15. The Board’s announce- 
ment follows in. full text: 


The Fed::al Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land has established a rediscount rate of 
4 per cent on all. classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective Mar. 15, 1930. 


, Changes in the 
~~ Status of | 
State Banks 


Illinois 


Illinois: Oscar Nelson, auditor of public 
accounts, has announced the following for 
February: 

Charters issued: Union, Bank & Trust 
Co. of Freeport, Freeport, capital $200,000. 
Consolidation of Freeport Trust & Savings 
Bank and Guaranty Trust & Savifgs Bank. 

Chicago City Bank’ & Trust Co., Chicago, 


capital $1,600,000. Consolidation of Chi- 
cago City Rank & Trust Company, Guar- 
antee Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
and United State Bank of Chicago. 


Chicago Lawn State Bank, Chicago, capi- 
tal $420,000. Consolidation of Chicago: Lawn 
State Bank and Gage Park State Bank. 

Madison-Kedzie Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, capital $1,000,000. Liquidating Mag 
ison & Kedzie State Bank. 

State Bank of Blue Island, Blue Island, 
capital $200,000. Liquidating Blue Island 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Capital stock increased: Commercial 
State Bank of. Chicago,’ $200,000 to $250,- 
\000; Glentoe® State Battk, Glencoe, $75,000 
to $125,000, 

Capital stock decrefse: Franklin Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, $300,000 to $200,000. 

Name changed: Winnetka State Bank to 
State Bank of Winnetka. 


Seeueneeess Dime Savings & Trust Co., 
Peoria, through the Commercial National 
Bank of Peoria; Chicago Avenue Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, through Columbia 
State Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Closed: H. N. Schuyler State Bank, Pana; 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Cornell; No- 
komis State Bank, Nokomis; Rosemond 
‘State Bank, Rosemond; Peoples State Bank 
of Maywood, Maywood; Fillnrore State & 
Savings Bank, Fillmore; First State Bank 
of Galatia, Galatia; Hillview State Bank, 
Hillview; Peoples Trust & Savings Bank of 
Streator, Streator; Farmers State Bank of 
Flanagan, Flanagan. 


$25,000,000 


. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Séries “H” 


Due April 1, 1980. 


New York Heads List 
In Subscriptions for 


Treasury Offering 


Totale-of Applications fom 


March Issue of Certifica' 
Was $1,290,990,( DY 
Secretary Mellon Says 


The total subscriptions to the M 
quarterly issue of certificates of inde 
edness was $1,290,990,000, according 
an annonficement Mar. .14 by the Secr 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellor 
who explained that the 
the Treasury had accepted $483,841,000 of 
the tenders. Included in the total allot- 
ments were subscriptions for $66,481,50 
in which maturing certificates of indebt- 
édness were offered in exchange. The 
statement follows. in full text: 

Secretary Mellon today (Mar. 14) ane 
nounced that the total amount of subs 
scriptions received for the issue of Treas- 


ury certificates of indebtedness, Series 
‘| TD-1930, 3% per cent, dated Mar. 1 


1930, maturing Dec. 15, 1930, was ia 
290,990,000. ¢ total amount of sub- 
scriptions allotted was $483,841,000, of 
which $66,481,500 represents: allotments 
on subscriptions for which Treasury cer’ 
tificates of indebtedness of Series TM 
1930 were tendered in payment. All of 
such exchange subscriptions were allotted 
in full, while allotments on other sub- 
scrutions ‘were made on a graduated 
scale. 

The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal re- 
serve districts and the Treastiry as fol- 


Philadelphia .... 
Cleveland 
Richmond ... 
Atlanta .... 
Chicago .... 
St. Louis ... 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City ... 
Dallas 

San Francisco . 
Treasury 


Colombia Leads in Imports — 
Of Gold for Week of Mar. 12 


New York, N. Y., Mar. 14—The weekly 
gold statement of. the Federal: Reserve _ 


Bank of New York, for the week ended’ 
Mar. 12, shows total imports of $1,091,- 
000, comprising $1,007,000 from».Colom- 


bia and $84,000 chiefly from other Latin’ — 


AMierican countries. 
of $60,000 to Java. 
gold earmarked for’ foreign ‘account 
showed a decrase of $13,000,000, 


Exports; consisted 


Coupon bonds, dated April 1, 1930, in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to’ principal, exchangeable for fully registered 
bonds and re~exchangeable under conditions provided in the mortgage. Interest payable April 1 and October 1, 


The bonds of this series will be redeemable at the option of the Company, as a whole or in 
notice, on any interest date on or after April 1, 1935, and on or before 
interest, and thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


each: six months between the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


: pitt upon ninety days’ previous 
pril. 1, 1975, at 105% and accrued 
plis a premium of, 4% ior 


The issuance and sale of these Bonis are subject to the approval of the Intefetate Commerce Commigsion. 


For further information regarding the corey 
from William H. Williams, Esq., Chairman’ of the 
obtained from the undersigned, and from which the following 


“The purpose of this issue is to reimburse the treasury of 
the Company for capital expenditures heretofore made, to 
provide for the Company's improvement program for 1930, 
including. the purchase of equipment, and for other cor- 


‘ Porfate purposes: 


The First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are secured by 
a first lien on 4,140 miles of railroad of the Company to- 
gether with valuable terminal properties, depots and bridges, 
and, subject to $95,563,500 principal amount of prior liens 
on ‘various patts of the System, for the retirement of which 


First and Refundin 


Mortgage Bonds are reserved, on the 


remaining 2,647 miles of the directly owned lines of the 
Company and the appurtenances theredf, a total of 6,787 


miles of railroad. 


hey ate in addition secured by a first 


lien on $23,703,000 par value of preferred stock of The 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company, on which dividends 
at the rate of 5% per annum are now being paid, and sub- 
ject to certain of said prior liens and in respect to part of the 
equipment subject also to outstanding equipment trust cer- 
tiicates, by lien on all equipment owned by the Company, 


which, on January 314,, 1930, 


ad a depreciated book value of 


$78,862,427 over outstanding equipment trust certificates. 


After giving effect to this financing, there will be out- 
standing in the hands of the public $162,840,500 principal 
amount of-First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, being 
at the rate of $39,333 per mile on the 4,140 miles of railroad 


on which the bonds are a first lien, 
prior liens and the First and Refundin 
will be $258,404 
073 per mile on the 6,787 miles of railroad sub- 


outstandin 
rate of 38 


The aggregate of the 
Mortgage Bonds 
000 principal amount, or at the 


ject to the mortgage, without making any allowance for the 
other valuabje property on which they are alien. The prior 
liens may not be imereased or extended. 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS 


t 


is quoted: , 


and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated March 13, 1930, 


oard of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, copies of which may be 


Following the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds the 
Company has outstanding. $51,350,000 principal amount of 
General Mortgage 4% Bonds, due Marclr1, 1975, $46,392,000 
principal amount of Twenty-year 544% Convertible Gold 
Bonds, due May 1, 1949, $71,800,100 par value of Preferred 


Stock and $82,839,500 par value of 


Common Stock, having 


a total present market value of approximately $271,066,000, 
In addition to its directly owned lines the Company owns 


over 92% of the stock of New Orleans, 


Texas & Mexico 


Railway Company, of which $13,156,000 is pledged to secure 
a like principal amount of the Company’s 5%4% Secured 
Serial Gold Bonds, and over 72% of the stock of The Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company. New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico Railway Company in turn owns all the stock of Inter- 


national-Great Northern Railroad Company. 


Including 


these companies and their subsidiaries, the system oper- 
ated by the Company aggregates 12,744 miles and extends 
from St. Louis on the East to Kansas City, Omaha and 
Pueblo on the West and to Memphis, New Orleans, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, El Paso, 
the Rio Grande Valley and the Mexican border on the 


South and West. 


The Company also owns an undivided 


one-half interest in the common stock of The Denver and 


Rio Grande Western .Railroad Company, 


The gross income of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1929, applicable to the 
payment of interest on funded debt and other fixed charges, 
before Federal income taxes, amounted to $31,133,690, while 


such charges amounted to $17,695,950. 


Application willbe made in due course to list these 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


ALLOTMENT, AT 100!4% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF D 


The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, 


allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


, SUBJECT TO 
ERY 


? 


to reject any application, to 


The above bonds are offered if, when and ‘as issied and received by the undersigned ard subject to the approval 
by the: Interstate’ Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to the approval 


by their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection therewith, Tem 
ainst payment in New 


be delivered 


exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, March 14, 1930> 


Kuhn, Loeb & 
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Study, Thrift, and Cooperation, with no Seeking 


of Spec 


ial Favorson Account of Sex, Urged upon 


Feminine Workers in Shops and Offices 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Towa 


week. It is being celebrated in 

nearly 8,000 communities in. the 
United States under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

That women’s increasing importance 
to the business and professional world 
entitles them to the recognition of a 
special week of honor is shown by the 
1920 @ensus figures—over 8,500,000 
women employed in gainful occupations 
in this country. Of this number .over 
1,000,000 were engaged ‘in professional 
and semiprofessidnal pursuits. 

These figures will ‘doubtless be 
greatly increased in the 1930 census. 

The 52,000 women composing the na- 
tional federation of women’s clubs are 
“a significant group of economically 
independent women,” in the words of 
ex-President Lena Madesin Phillips, “a 
cross-section of the woman power of the 
business world of today.” 

In. announcing. these 52,000 women, 
she explains them in two ways: Either 
“our present economic system demands 
that they be so employed; or, in a new 
freedom, they desire to contribute some- 
thing to the world of work in return 
for the sustenance of body and mind 
and soul which comes to them through 
that economic. world.” 

The-slogan of this group is “A bet- 
ter business woman for a better busi- 
ness world.” In focusing public atten- 
tion upon this slogan there are three 
specific phases of the program to be 
emphasized. 

. The first one relates to education: 
Better’ educational and Vocational 
equipment. 


oo IS national business women’s 
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“At least a high school education for 
every business girl” is the educational 
watchword. This has been adopted be- 
cause of the need of a fairly broad 
educattonal background before taking 
up a business career. 

Since it was discovered that lack of 
funds compels many girls to go to work, 
before completing a high school course, 
the scholarship fund has been estab- 
lished to enable deserving girls to ‘se- 
cure a high, school. diploma before 
seeking a position. Over 500 such 


“séholarship funds“now exist in the 


federation. 

The stories connected with the many 
who have benefited 
thereby compose good chapters in the 
history of this relatively new organ- 
ization. 

In close connection with educational 
program is its personnel research work. 
Its most important project thus far has 
been to conduct a vocational survey to 
determine how many women go into the 
business world through choice and how 
many from necessity; how many are 
handicapped by the care of dependents; 
how many are unpaid, and how many 
face « blind alley future. 

Following this fact-finding survey 
are plans for building up a vocational 
mechanism to give guidance in finding 
the proper vocation. 

The first challenge is education. The 
next watchword is: “Every’ business 
woman a saver.” 


The /value and necessity of thrift 
need no elaboration here. The thrift 
preachments of Benjamin Franklin 
have been translated in concreteness 
in many modern forms of safe invest- 
ments. 

Great gain in saving deposits are 
being reported. A life insurance. pol- 
icy, some building and loan stock, and 
various securities in the vault are great 
sources of protection against the day 
“when .the keepers of the house shall 
tremble.” 

Business and professional women 
owe it to themselves and to the society 
théy serve to safeguard their future 
by adopting some form of saving pro- 
gram. This includes school teachers 
since school teaching as a life career 
does not offer great financial induce- 
ments. 
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The second challenge is thrift. But 
that is not all. Business women seek 
greater. cooperation and’ fellowship 
among themselves and with others. 

With that in mind groups of members 
have recently visited Europe to: share 
with business and professional women 
of other countries their experience of 
growth and achievements and to learn 
from them lessons of courage and vis- 
ion. Individually and collectively we 
want to realize bigger and better 
things. 

We are also interested in establishing 
the right relationships here in our own 
communities. We want our commu- 
nities to understand our program and 
to give us constructive suggestions for 
its improvement. We want to know 
how we can better serve our commu- 
nities. 

We want to understand the work of 
public officials, so that we may rightly 
evaluate their services. We are anxious 
to cooperate with other organizations 
in making our communities happier 
and better places in which to live. 

The third challenge is community 
relationships. 

Above all we ask nothing for our- 
selves on the grounds of womanhood. 
We want no special favors because of 
sex, nor’ should -we have any inequal- 
ities on that account. We plead for 
recognition solely on the basis of 


ability. 


& 
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We disapprove of all vamp tactics. 
We do not intend to be any less wo- 
manly because of working in the office 
as well as in the kitchen, by piloting 
children through multiplication tables 
or aeroplanes across the country. 

We shall not forget the ultimate 
basis of business is mutual trust and 
understanding, and that honesty is 
more precious than efficiency, essential 
as that is. 

The challenge is a three leaf clover 
with petals of education, thrift and 
community relationships. To that I 
have added the fourth leaf for good 
luck—that of not losing our human 
qualities in order to be considered 
efficient. 


Reminder of Hawaii Pearl Fishing 
Recently Discovered Oyster Colony to Be Surveyed 
By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


STUDY of the pearl oyster re- 

sources of the Hawaiian Islands 

—a thorough hydrobiological 
survey—will be conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries from July 15 to Sept. 
1. It is expected to disclose*some im- 
portant facts. 


At the request of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries the Navy Department has assigned 
the U. S. S. “Whippoorwill” to assist 
in the investigation. The expedition 
will be in charge of Dr. P. 8S. Galtsoff, 
who is even now busily engaged in 
assembling equipment and completing 
the plans for the investigation. 


In the Spring of 1928 a colony of 
pearl oysters was discovered by fish- 
lagoon of. Pearl and 
Hermes Reef, some 1,200 miles north- 
west of Honolulu. Although the dis- 
covery was kept a secret for some time, 
several concerns engaged in active fish- 
ing of the pearl shells which yield the 
mother-of-pearl of commerce as well 
as valuable jewels. 


With no reliable information as to 
the extent of the pear! oyster beds, con- 


. cern was felt for their destruction 
‘ before regulatory measures could be 


devised. The governor of Hawaii re- 
quested the Bureau of Fisheries to con- 
duct a survey to determine the. extent 
of the beds and what measures should 
be taken to perpetuate them or to in- 
erease production by artificial means. 


tee 

Failing to secure a special appropri- 
ation from Congress for that purpose, 
the territorial legislature at its last 
session appropriated a fund for defray- 
ing the expenses of an investigation 
by Bureau employes. With the action 
of the Navy Department in providing 
a ship for the purpose, a preliminary 
survey is now made possible. 

Because of the remoteness of Pearl 
and Hermes Reef, and the, impractica- 
bility of maintaining close patrol of 
this section of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago, the plan has. been proposed of 
developing a pearl fishery in other 
localities and for cultivating pear! oys- 
ters somewhere on the island of Oahu 
or other islands of the eastern group. 

Since pearl oyster beds formerly ex- 
isted at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, 
the plan seems feasible, provided a 
supply of oysters can be brought from 
known beds in Pearl and Hermés lagoon 
for stocking purposes. This plan re- 
quires a preliminary hydrobiological 
survey of local waters ‘and an arrange- 
ment for the establishment of oyster 
farms in selected localities under the 
supervision of territorial authorities. 

Dr. Galtsoff plans to carry out this 
local survey in June and during the 
first half of July, with the cooperation 
of the territorial board of commission- 
ers, and to complete the survey of Pearl 
and Hermes Reef and intervening atolls 
and lagoons before the stormy season 
begins in September. 
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- Program of Forest. Preservation 
for Cooperation of County Boards 


> Aid Is Asked for Highway Embellishment, 


Settlement 


Concentration, Auxiliary Cultivation and Fire Protection 
By GROVER M. CONZET 


Commissioner of Forestry and Fire Prevention, State of Minnesota 


solution of which the county 
boards may be of direct assist- 
ance, for preserving our forests; 
namely, roads, concentration of settle- 
ments, auxiliary forests, and fire: pre- 
vention. 
The beautifying of our roads by leav- 
ing nice appearing trees of all varieties, 


"Teo: ARE four problems in the 


_but particularly evergreens, on the 


right of -way wherever possible; is<a 
commendable act that eounty boards 
can carry out, both on their own roads 
and by encouraging the same ‘act on 
town roads. 

There is possibly reasonable objec- 
tion to trees too close to the roadbed 
in certain types of soil. But there are 
long stretches of road in MinneSota 
where a line of trees at the edge of 
a 66-foot right of way would in no way 
impair the value of the roadbed. 

Live snow fences along sections of 
the road that are apt to drift seriously 
in the Winter—and where it will not 
materially affect farming operations 
should be encouraged both by leaving 
the natural trees in some instances and 
actually planting trees in others. 

Such fences, however, should be 
somewhat farther back than the present 
right of way will permit. It may pos- 
sibly entail the widening of rights of 
way or special negotiations for the land 
on which such trees are grown. 

The forestry department is now en- 
deavoring to encourage operators to 
leave a strip of uncut timber wherever 
they operate next to the roads. By so 
doing it will keep the roads in their 
natural beautiful condition, ‘will not 
show the slash and destruction that 
accompanies logging operations, and 
will assist in checking fires, should 
they come through this slash. 

Something like $90,000,000 in 1928 
wag spent in this State by traveling 
tourists. You can sell your fish and 
game animals to tourists just once. 
You can sell the same roadside scenery 
year after year and still have it left. 

There probably isn’t any one feature 
in connection with the tourist industry 
and the money that it brings to your 
community which can be any more eas- 
ily brought about than beautifying the 
roadsides. 

Under the present law there  prob- 
ably isn’t any physical action by which 
the county boards can actually accom- 
plish the concentration of rural settle- 
ment. They can, however, discourage 
any new isolated settlers or settlements 
and encourage more concentrated set- 
tlement in better localities. 

To a certain extent this type of set- 
tlement may be encouraged by better 
improving the roads in these desired 
aréas and making less improvements 
in the isolated and scattered areas. 

With the isolated settlers scattered 
all through the woods, with their .land- 
clearing fires and many other fires pur- 
posely set, it is impossible to, protect 
such forest areas from fire. The idea 
of burning up the forests to encourage 
new settlers is poor business for 
everybody. 

The more thickly settled farming 
communities are as a rule better con- 
tented, have their forests ‘reduced to 
such an area that they value them, are 
more careful that fires do not start and 


give quicker action 
them. 

There is an-enormous acreage of non- 
producing lands in this State,, much of 
it cut over, but an appreciable amount 
of virgin land that never was fully 
stocked. With the overproduction of 
agricultural products at present, it is 
fair to expect that little of this cutover 
land, and especially the marginal land, 
will be needed or developéd “for agri- 
cultural uses within the next. two 
decades. During that time a profitable 
crop of timber can be grown. Whether 
the. present auxiliary forest law will 
assist in the solution is not known; 
but.¢ounty boards should endeavor to 
insist in every manner to keep these 
lands productive. 


_ Mature timber or even timber reach- 
ing maturity growing on these lands 
has a substantial taxation valuation. 
Every encouragement: possible should 
be put forth to keep these lands tim- 
bered until they are actually needed 
for agricultural purposes. 

In checking over the applications for 
entry under this law, it would appear 
that many of those attempting to come 
under it are réally tax dodgers, hoping 
in some way to evade the taxes for a 
period of years and then selling their 
land for other uses. Such applications 
should not cause the county boards to 
feel that all such applicants are tax 
dodgers, but that some of them do have 
merit. 

The State government will never pay 
taxes on any nonproducing forest lands 
or even agricultural lands. ‘So it be- 
hooves the local governing bodies to 
keep every acre of land in its commu- 
nity producing to the fullest extent. 

This means that it must be in timber 
or used for definite agricultural pur- 
poses, not laying idle, as ‘too much of 
it is at this time. 

At the present stage of uncertainty 
as to the use of our lands in ‘this State, 
it most certainly seems fair that we 
should» give them ample protection 
against fire. Contiruous fires are not 
only destroying valuable species of 
trees, wild life in it, and the soil, but it 
is permitting brush and undesirable 
grass@s and weeds to come in on the 
land which will exclude practically all 
natural reforestation by good trees and 
make’ it difficult for artificial,.. regen- 
eration, 

Burned over lands, which are agri- 
cultural in nature and ultimate use, 
are growing upd weeds and brush, and 
are just as diffitult to clear as_ original 
forest, From the standpoint of agri- 
culture, therefore, nothing is gained 
by burning these lands. , % 

Granting that the county boards want 
these’ forests protected and’ continued 


in suppressing 


until better uses are demanding the. 


lands,,county boards can actually help 
protect our forests. 

The more roads we have and the more 
accessible the woods, the more fires we 
have. On the other hand, good roads 
assist in quick action on fires, 

If roads are fn such shape that they 
can be traveled earlief in the spring 
by forest rangers and others, it will 
aid in. suppressing fires that always 
start at that time of the year. If the 
road slash is kept cleaned on the right 
of way and not piled in big vats or 
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Growth of Commercial Flying 
in United States + - 


_ Expansion of Equipment, Mileage, Freight and _ 
Passengers Regarded as Establishing Air Serv- 


ice as Permanent Factor i in Transpor tation 


By CLARENCE M. YOUNG 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 


MARKED INCREASE in sched- 

uled air transport activities of 

United States air lines in the last 
four years is noted in a study of the 
growth of scheduled air transportation 
just completed by the Aeronautics 
Branch. 


The data obtained by the Aeronautics 
Branch indicate beyond a doubt that 


scheduled air transportation no longer. 


is in the experimental or novelty class, 
but is a valuable factor in the economic 
advancement of the Nation. 
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The four-year period from 1926 to 
1929, inclusive, was selected for the 
study because prior to the establish- 
ment of the Aeronautics Branch, which 
resulted from the enactment of the 
air commerce act of 1926, complete rec- 
ords of such scheduled air transporta- 
tion activities as were in existence are 
not now available. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the study is the increase in the num- 
In 1926, 
there were 5,782 persons carried on 
the scheduled routes then operating, 


‘ while in'1929, the estimated number 


was 150,000, or an increase of 2,492 
per cent. 


Air mail poundage during the four- 
year period -increased from 810,855 
pounds in 1926 to 7,700,000 pounds in 
1929, while mileage flown by mail 
planes increased from 4,240,407 miles 
in 1926 to 16,000,000 miles‘in 1929. 
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While the number. of United States 
air transport operators increased from 
18 in 1926 to 35 in 1929, a percentage 
of 94, the number of routes operated 
by these companies was developed from 
18 to 97 or 439 per cent. 


On Dec. 31, 1926, there were 8,404 
miles of airways: operated by the -air 
transport companies, of which 8,039 
were for air mail. On Dec. 31, 1929, 
there were 36,000 miles of airways in 


operation, of which 26,597 miles were 
used by the air mail. 

The mileage actually flown by the op- 
erators increased 409 per cent, or.from 
: 18,087 in 1926, with a daily average 

11,830 miles, to 22,000,000 miles in 
1929, ‘or 60,273 miles average daily. At 
the ,present time the daily scheduled 
mileage is 90,000. 

The planes and personnel engaged in 
the operation of scheduled air trans- 
port activities increased from 128 
planes, 127 pilot. and 355 other per- 
sonnel in 1927, to 525 planes, 500 pilots 
and 1,500 personnel in 1929. 

A portion of the foregoing data on 
operations and equipment must be cred- 
ited to air lines owned by United States 
companies which extend into foréign 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Of the 36,000 miles of airways oper- 
ated during 1929,.11,456 miles were.to 
Canada, Central and South America 
and the*West Indies: Over these 11,- 
456 miles of international airways,. six 
United States air transport companies 
maintained 14 routes, carried 670,000 
pounds of mail and flew 2,000,000 miles 
during 1929. 
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Development of these inter-American 


services has been satisfactory when 
compared with the 185 miles of air- 
ways operated from the United States 
during 1926 over which 55,839 pounds 
of mail were carried and 34,266 miles 
were flown by two operators.. Com- 
parable passenger, pilot: and equipment 
statistics are not available due to the 
lack of sufficient reports. 

The results of the study show that 
scheduled air transportation consti- 
tutes only 15 per cent of all civil and 
commercial flying activities in thé 
United States. Studies covering the re- 
maining 85 per cent—miscellaneous 
operations, which include student in- 
struction, air taxi operations, aerial 
photography, crop dusting, experimen- 
tal flying and private flying—will be 
announced later. 


A ccident Control in Minnesota 
Safety Policy Retarded by Lack of Funds 
By. F. W. MATSON 


President, Safety Council, State of Minnesota. 


‘UNDREDS of children are paying 
H each year with their lives be- 
cause of lack of appreciation 
upon the part of their elders that acci- 
dents can be prevented to at least much 
greater*extent than is being done. 
Public: officials have doubled and 
trebled their efforts and many private 
citizens have to their credit the promo- 
tion of much accident prevention work. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
it is far from enough. 
Funds to enable carrying forward 


its full program by the safety council 


of Minnesota are lacking. In the two 
years of its activity the total receipts 
had been $4,300—an amount which any 
one of the three working divisions of 
the safety council—industrial safety, 
streets and highways safety and home 
and school safety éducation—should 
have had, considering the opportunities 
there are for practical accident reduc- 
tion work in the State. 

Cooperation by. the Minnesota Par- 
ents and Teachers Association, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Ameri- 
can Legion and auxiliary has been ex- 
tended toward getting safety education 
adopted as a regular part of school 
work. Through the assistance of these 
and other agencies—some of which had 
borne the small cost involved—over 
100 towns and ‘cities are now making 
use-of a students’ accident reporting 
system that is focusing attention on the 
number and_cpuses of accidents hap- 
pening to school children. 

A number of communities through- 
out the State now have active safety 
committees formed. These are com- 
posed of one representative from each 
group or organization that is active in 
safety work or through which activi- 
ties may’ be furthered 

It had been the hope that these com- 
thunities would be active in every com- 
munity of the State well before the 
opening of the season of heavier driv- 
ing. This part of the work had pro- 
gressed slowly until the past two 
weeks, since which time the active help 
of the American Legion has been ac- 
corded. 
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windrows next to the woods, it materi- 
ally assists in fighting fire. 

A good road is an ideal firebreak. The 
county board should, therefore, see that 
their engineers, road men and contrac- 
tors report to the forest rangers, ac- 
cording to law, new road projects and 
keep this slash cleaned up. 


As indication of the possibilities for 
practical work by these committees to 
reduce accidents are: 

Educational: 

a for inélusion of safety educa- 
tioh as regular part of school cur- 
riculum. 

Get school authorities to adopt and 
use the students’ accident report sys- 
tem. 

. Get industries to enlarge on acci- 
eent reduction work. within their 
plants. 


Get organizations, particularly 


churches, to give attention to the situ- 


ation. 

Make safety exhibits in store win- 
dows at’ intervals. 

Get clubs to feature prevention of 
accidents in homes. 

Interest Boy Scouts in placing safety 
posters, changing the posters at not 
too long intervals. Furnish the postefs 
to them. 

Provide posters to billboard compa- 
nies for use in open time. 

Work to get county and township au- 
thorities to place warning signs on 
roads intersecting through roads other 
than trunk highways. 

Get drivers of both horse drawn and 
motor vehicles to'’give proper signals, 


whether they think others are following - 


or not, so it may become habitual. 
Study proposed legislative measures 
and give support where warranted. 
Work for uniformity in adoption of 
regulations and signals governing traf- 
fic so communities within State will be 
in accord with each other, and ‘this 
State in accord with other States; 
Gather reports. on accidents. with 
particular aimfof determining “repeat- 
ers” both as to causes and persons. 
Enforcement: 


Encourage local officials to inérease 


enforcement of observance of regula- 
tions and signals. 


Adopt system of unofficial reporting ° 


of safety principle violations along the 


’ lines practiced by the Minneapolis Au- 


tomobile Club. 

Conduct periodical check-ups on 
lights, either in cooperation with the 
State highway patrol or independently. 

Assist authorities ‘in conducting 
periodical brake tests. 

Assist with official or conduct unof- 
ficial check-ups on failures to stop for 
arterial highways and railroad cross- 
ings where required. 

Work with  aiiiaettion on clean-up 
campaigns as fire-prevention means. 
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